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SALVAGE  TIMBER  AND  FOREST  HEALTH  IN 
THE  SOUTHEAST  UNITED  STATES 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1995 

House  of  Representatives,  Salvage  Timber  and  For- 
est Health  Task  Force,  Committee  on  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  Task  Force  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:11  a.m.,  in  room 
1324,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Wes  Cooley  (Chair- 
man of  the  Task  Force)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WES  COOLEY,  A  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  OREGON,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  TASK  FORCE  ON  SALVAGE 
TIMBER  AND  FOREST  HEALTH 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Before  I  call  the  hearing  to  order  this  morning,  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Taylor  be  allowed 
to  sit  at  the  dais  and  participate  in  this  hearing  as  if  he  were  a 
member  of  the  task  force.  Hearing  no  objection,  Mr.  Taylor  will  be 
seated. 

I  am  Wes  Cooley,  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force.  This  is  the  fifth 
and  at  this  point  the  final  task  force  hearing  on  timber  salvage.  We 
are  studying  the  implementation  of  the  new  timber  salvage  law. 
We  originally  wanted  to  hold  this  hearing  in  Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina, but  with  the  congressional  schedule,  the  hearing  was  post- 
poned. 

Instead,  we  have  asked  our  North  Carolina  witnesses  to  come  to 
Washington.  Believe  me,  I,  and  I  guess  they,  would  rather  be  in 
North  Carolina  than  here  today,  but  these  are  the  situations  at 
hand.  And  we  do  appreciate  their  taking  the  trip  to  come  here.  For 
witnesses  who  could  not  make  the  hearing,  their  testimony  will  be 
included  in  our  task  force  records. 

Forest  health  and  timber  salvage  in  southern  forests  are  an  im- 
portant subject  that  will  round  out  our  hearing  record.  To  date, 
much  of  our  work  has  been  focused  on  timber  salvage  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Thanks  to  Congressman  Taylor  who  sponsored  the  sal- 
vage law  and  others  like  our  task  force  member  Walter  Jones  from 
North  Carolina,  we  seek  to  learn  about  timber  salvage  and  the  for- 
est health  in  the  South. 

Each  of  the  witnesses  today  have  experience  with  the  new  law 
and  salvage  conditions  in  the  national  forests.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  testimony  from  all  of  them.  As  always,  we  have  tried  to  se- 
lect a  balanced  panel.  We  have  a  balanced  panel.  We  have  sci- 
entists, environmentalists,  timber  users,  and  Forest  Service  person- 
nel testifying  in  all  of  these  hearings. 

(1) 


However,  before  we  get  started,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  our 
congressional  panel.  And  when  they  are  finished,  we  will  turn  to 
our  scientific  panel,  then  environmentalists,  then  the  timber  users 
panel,  and  finally  to  the  Forest  Service. 

I  will  remind  all  witnesses  other  than  the  congressional  wit- 
nesses that  they  will  be  sworn  in  today  because  we  are  serious 
about  the  quality  of  the  testimony  and  the  truthfulness  of  the  testi- 
mony. I  will  turn  to  Mrs.  Chenoweth  for  an  opening  statement  and 
then  to  Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  very  glad  that  Congress's  only  licensed 
forester,  Mr.  Taylor,  can  join  us  here  today  at  this  hearing. 

One  last  housekeeping  matter.  I  will  ask  all  witnesses  to  abide 
by  the  light  system.  Each  witness  has  five  minutes  to  testify.  The 
green  light  is  on  for  five  minutes  and  is  running.  When  the  yellow 
light  goes  on,  the  witness  has  one  minute  remaining.  When  the  red 
light  goes  on,  the  time  is  up,  and  we  would  ask  you  please  to  con- 
clude your  statement.  With  that,  I  turn  to  Mrs.  Chenoweth  for  her 
opening  statement. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  like 
to  submit  a  written  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Taylor,  would  you  like 
to  have  an  opening  statement? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  TAYLOR,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  submit 
an  opening  statement  and  just  say  briefly  that  the  Congress  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  on  this  matter.  It  was  debated 
through  at  least  10  processes  counting  subcommittees,  full  commit- 
tees. House  floor,  back  to  conference  after  the  veto,  and  then  again 
on  the  House  floor.  And  there  were  approximately  10  different 
times  in  Senate  and  House  committees  the  matter  was  debated.  It 
did  get  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

The  President  signed  a  letter  supporting  it,  seeing  its  importance 
as  his  Administration  did.  We  received  professional  help — a  great 
deal  of  input  for  the  bill.  And  as  it  is  beginning  to  work  now,  we 
are  finding  positive  success,  although  there  is  opposition,  and  the 
Administration  has  provided  some  of  that  opposition. 

We  think  it  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation  that  is  out,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  talk  about  the  salvage  bill.  But  not  only 
that,  for  your  holding  a  hearing  so  that  those  of  us  and  members — 
Representatives  who  are  here  today — can  comment  on  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  Southeast  as  you  have  done  all  over  the  nation,  get- 
ting a  feeling  about  forest  resources  and  how  important  those  re- 
sources are  to  our  environment,  as  well  as  our  economic  health. 
Thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Taylor  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Charles  Taylor,  a  U.S.  Representative  from  North 

Carolina 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  sdlowing  me  to  sit  on  this  panel  today.  As  the  origi- 
nal sponsor  of  the  salvage  timber  bill  and  a  Representative  from  the  Southeastern 
United  States,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  these  proceedings. 

I  realize  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  Members  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  followed  the  implementation  of  this  law  with  great  personal  interest.  However, 
it  is  important  for  everyone  to  remember  that  the  salvage  timber  issue  is  not  solely 
a  Western  issue  but  is,  in  fact,  a  nation-wide  issue. 


In  Southeastern  United  States  we  have  unique  circumstances  that  call  for  salvage 
operations,  such  as  blow-downs  from  hurricane  driven  storms  that  frequent  our  part 
of  the  country.  In  addition,  forests  throughout  our  region  have  experienced  unnatu- 
ral infestations  of  pine  beetles.  While  not  the  only  reasons,  these  two  alone  present 
significant  need  for  salvage  operations. 

Even  though  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  accumulations  of  dead  and  dying  tim- 
ber in  the  Southeast  may  differ  widely  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
solution — salvage  timber  operations — and  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to 
such  operations  remain  uniform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  important  fact  that  the  media  failed  to  convey  in  their  cov- 
erage of  this  issue  is  that  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  in  Congress  invented  salvage 
timber  operations.  Salvage  timber  removal  is  a  scientifically  derived  management 
tool  created  to  help  silviculturists  maintain  forest  health  and  had  been  used  for 
years  to  do  just  that.  And  while  there  was  much  criticism  of  the  definition  of  salvage 
timber  we  included  in  the  bill,  the  media  failed  to  report  that  the  language  was 
taken  from  the  Forest  Service's  existing  definition  of  salvage. 

We  all  know  that  the  purpose  of  the  salvage  timber  law  is  not  to  address  inad- 
equacies with  the  Forest  Service's  definition  of  salvage.  Rather,  it  is  to  address  the 
inability  of  the  Forest  Service  to  effectively  use  this  forestry  management  tool  to  ad- 
dress immediate  and  significant  threats  to  forest  health. 

I  am  not  trying  to  single  out  the  Forest  Service  to  shoulder  the  blame  for  that 
inability.  In  fact,  it  was  Congress  that  created  all  the  overlapping  and  contradictory 
laws — which  breeds  subsequent  regulations — that  make  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
modern  silviculture  in  our  National  Forests. 

In  addition  to  those  laws  and  regulations  is  an  appeal  process  that  allows  a  post- 
card to  stop  salvage  operations,  regardless  of  the  appeal's  merit.  The  whole  process 
is  stopped  even  thougn  the  salvage  sale  is  part  of  a  management  tool.  The  merits 
of  the  appeal  aren't  taken  into  consideration  even  though  the  appeal  renders  the 
merits  of  the  management  plan  irrelevant. 

It's  like  the  fellow  who  asked  a  farmer  how  to  get  to  a  particular  spot.  After  think- 
ing a  while,  the  farmer  told  him  that  he  couldn't  get  there  from  here.  How  can  you 
have  a  modern  silviculture  plan  when  the  whole  legal  and  regulatory  system  in 
place  guarantees  that  you  can't  get  there  from  here?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  a  pol- 
icy matter  far  beyond  the  scope  of  today's  proceedings  but  one  I'm  sure  the  Re- 
sources Committee  will  look  into  next  session. 

In  the  short  term,  the  salvage  timber  law  has  at  least  given  the  Forest  Service 
a  level  plajdng  field  to  implement  salvage  operations.  The  law  allows  them  adequate 
discretion  at  determining  the  size  and  scope  of  such  sales  and  the  ability  to  consider 
all  environmental  concerns.  While  there  are  some  who  aren't  thrilled  about  such  dis- 
cretion, I  have  more  confidence  in  our  Federal  foresters  to  determine  what  is  best 
for  our  National  Forests  than  I  do  in  those  who  simply  generate  postcards. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  you  for  holding  this  hearing  and  allowing  me 
to  participate.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  from  those  gathered  here 
today. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Taylor.  Any  of  the  other  task  force 
members  who  are  coming  can  submit  their  written  statements  for 
the  record.  I  call  the  first  panel  here.  We  were  kind  of  dragging  our 
feet.  I  want  to  apologize.  Mr.  Riggs  has  been  tied  up,  and  his  buddy 
says  he  is  calling,  he  is  on  his  way,  but  until  he  gets  here,  we  will 
get  started.  First  on  the  panel  is  Congressman  Wally  Herger,  and 
second  will  be  Ms.  Furse,  and  third  will  be  Mr.  Riggs.  So  would  you 
please  take  your  seats?  Good  morning,  Mr.  Herger. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALLY  HERGER,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  CALIFORNM 

Mr.  Herger.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Cooley  and  members  of  this 
task  force.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  timber  salvage  law  to  the  citizens  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia. I  represent  a  district  with  all  or  parts  of  eight  national  for- 
ests. These  forests  which  are  much  more  arid  than  those  further 
north  have  suffered  drought  conditions  in  seven  of  the  last  nine 
years. 


In  these  severe  conditions,  unnaturally  dense  timber  stands  have 
become  breeding  grounds  for  disease  and  insect  infestations.  The 
result  has  been  an  epidemic  buildup  of  dead  and  dying  trees.  In 
some  areas,  as  much  as  70  to  80  percent  of  the  standing  timber  is 
dead  or  dying.  Such  conditions  turn  the  forests  into  a  tinderbox 
that  will  eventually  explode  in  stand-replacing  wildfire. 

During  the  dry  California  summers,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  if  fire 
will  strike,  it  is  a  matter  of  when.  The  impact  of  wildfire  has  been 
catastrophic.  In  1988,  the  Forty-Niner  Fire  whipped  through  33,000 
acres  of  forests  and  destroyed  312  homes  and  structures  in  the 
small  community  of  Grass  Valley.  Three  years  ago,  the  Fountain 
Fire  incinerated  64,000  acres  in  just  36  hours,  destroying  nearly 
300  homes  outside  of  the  city  of  Redding,  both  in  my  district. 

Last  year,  wildfires  consumed  over  500,000  acres  of  forestland 
throughout  the  State  of  California.  One  of  these  fires,  the  Cotton- 
wood Fire,  threatened  three  times  to  destroy  the  small  Town  of 
Loyalton.  Furthermore,  each  outbreak  of  catastrophic  wildfire  has 
destroyed  watersheds,  wildlife  habitat,  parks,  and  campgrounds;  in 
some  cases,  for  a  generation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  timber  salvage  law  is  a  critical  emergency 
measure  designed  to  help  prevent  these  kinds  of  disasters.  It  re- 
quires Federal  resource  managers  to  work  within  the  parameters 
of  existing  environmental  laws  to  quickly  remove  the  excess  dead 
and  dying  trees  from  our  forests.  This  is  a  vital  first  step  toward 
protecting  trees,  habitat,  and,  most  importantly,  human  lives  and 
property  from  the  destructive  forces  of  wildfire. 

Despite  these  clear  objectives,  some  extremists  who  would  lit- 
erally rather  see  the  forest  burn  than  remove  the  accumulated 
dead  and  dying  trees  continue  to  misrepresent  timber  salvage  law 
in  public  debate.  The  most  egregious  and  commonly  used  slogan  I 
have  heard  is  "logging  without  laws."  In  fact,  this  catchy  sound  bite 
is  now  the  basis  of  legislation  to  repeal  the  salvage  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  explain  again  what  the  timber  salvage  law 
is  and  does.  It  is  a  short-term,  18-month  emergency  measure.  It 
gives  Federal  resources  the  flexibility  they  need  to  use  their  exper- 
tise, experience,  and  judgment  to  respond  quickly  to  emergencies 
like  we  have  in  northern  California. 

It  does  this  by  shortening  the  process  required  under  environ- 
mental laws  for  preparing  salvage  timber  sales  without  compromis- 
ing the  objectives  of  those  laws.  In  fact,  resource  managers  retain 
all  discretion  to  make  sure  that  the  sales  they  design  are  environ- 
mentally safe.  It  is  not  environmental  protection  that  this  law 
eliminates.  It  is  paperwork  and  red  tape. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  misrepresent  the  timber  salvage  law  as 
logging  without  laws  have  either  not  read  it  carefully  or  are  pur- 
posely misleading  the  public  about  what  it  does.  They  ignore  that 
it  provides  a  critical  opportunity  to  protect  our  forests  from  cata- 
strophic wildfire. 

They  ignore  that  it  streamlines  excessive  and  burdensome  regu- 
latory processes  that  prevent  resource  managers  from  acting  quick- 
ly in  emergency  situations.  Most  tragically,  they  ignore  that  it 
helps  protect  residents  of  communities  like  Grass  Valley,  Redding, 
and  Loyalton  from  having  their  homes,  property,  and  lives  de- 
stroyed by  wildfire. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  deserves  to  know  the  truth  about  the 
timber  salvage  law.  Regrettably,  despite  what  it  really  does  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  and  people,  a  few  extremists  continue  their 
relentless  campaign  to  turn  public  opinion  against  this  legislation. 
I  urge  this  task  force  to  stay  the  course  and  despite  the  hyperbole 
of  the  naysayers  see  that  this  important  law  is  fully  implemented 
by  the  Administration.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Merger.  Con- 
gresswoman  Furse. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ELIZABETH  FURSE,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  OREGON 

Ms.  Furse.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  on  the  task 
force  for  this  opportunity  to  testify.  I  represent  a  district  which  is 
directly  affected  by  the  timber  salvage  rider.  Eleven  days  ago  I  and 
40  colleagues  introduced  a  bipartisan  bill  to  fully  repeal  the  timber 
salvage  rider,  and  I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  why  the  repeal  is 
both  justified  and  necessary. 

America  is  a  law-abiding  nation,  and  the  salvage  rider  has  put 
logging  outside  the  law.  Now,  I  don't  oppose  logging  as  long  as  it 
is  done  in  compliance  with  environmental  law.  State  and  private 
citizens  must  comply  with  state  forest  laws.  Why  cannot  the  Fed- 
eral Government  do  the  same  on  Federal  lands? 

The  concept  of  suspending  laws  is  fundamentally  flawed.  If  we 
do  not  like  a  law,  a  forest  management  law,  we  can  go  through  the 
whole  process  of  changing  that  law.  But  we  should  not  suspend 
them  because  we  get  unintended  consequences,  and  that  is  what 
happened  on  this  bill.  It  was  put  in  on  a  must-pass-bill  to  provide 
disaster  aid  to  victims  of  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing  and  the  Cali- 
fornia earthquake.  There  was  not  enough  understanding  of  the  bill. 

Congress  approved  the  bill,  but  I  believe  it  was  misled  in  nine 
major  ways:  One,  we  were  told  that  it  was  an  emergency  measure 
to  remove  dead  and  dying  trees,  but  instead  it  is  being  used  to 
clear-cut  healthy  forests.  Judge  Hogan,  a  Federal  Judge  in  Oregon, 
has  interpreted  the  law  to  require  immediate  logging  of  every  tim- 
ber sale  ever  offered  but  not  ultimately  logged  in  every  national 
forest  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Potentially,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  goes  back  to  1891,  and  they  are 
offered  at  their  original  prices  and  under  the  original  terms.  Under 
this  interpretation  of  Judge  Hogan,  even  wilderness  areas  might  be 
logged  if  they  contained  old  timber  sales.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  this 
had  been  explained  on  the  floor,  the  members  would  not  have  voted 
for  it. 

I  will  give  you  just  a  little  flavor  of  this  change  that  has  hap- 
pened. The  Father  Oak  Sale  in  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest  was 
logged  this  fall  under  the  salvage  rider.  These  are  not  dead  and 
dying  trees,  and  they  would  not  have  been  logged  this  fall  without 
the  salvage  rider.  Moreover,  we  have  evidence  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  begun  reclassifying  green  timber  as  salvage  timber,  and  I 
have  a  list  of  those  sales  I  would  like  to  have  your  permission  to 
introduce  into  the  record. 

Two,  we  were  told  that  the  rider  would  make  money  for  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  but  the  Wilderness  Society  has  estimated  a  net  loss 


to  the  Treasury  of  between  $430  million  to  $1.5  billion  for  the  non- 
318  portion  of  the  rider. 

The  dusted-off  sales  must  be  sold  at  their  original  prices.  This 
means  bargain  basement  deals  for  some  timber  companies  to  the 
detriment  of  other  timber  industries.  In  1983,  the  price  of  western 
Douglas  fir  was  $133  per  thousand.  It  is  now  $652  per  thousand. 
This  is  a  windfall  for  some  timber  companies. 

Three,  we  were  told  that  there  was  a  timber  supply  crisis  that 
would  be  helped  by  this  additional  salvage  logging.  But  instead  the 
market  we  find  is  flooded  with  timber,  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  Random  Lengths  which  is  the  industry's  weekly  report. 

In  May  of  this  year,  before  the  rider  passed.  Random  Lengths  re- 
ported, "As  lumber  prices  have  eroded  this  spring,  a  consensus  has 
developed  that  there  is  simply  too  much  production  chasing  too  few 
orders."  November  10  they  said,  "The  Canadians  are  willing  to  put 
their  wood  in  here  at  levels  that  will  drive  U.S.  mills  out  of  busi- 
ness." 

December  1  Random  Lengths  reported,  "Weak  demand  from 
Japan  forcing  North  American  producers  to  take  downtime."  De- 
cember 8,  "Reacting  to  the  combination  of  a  slumping  timber  mar- 
ket and  waning  demand  for  chips,  Georgia-Pacific  this  week  said 
it  would  close  14  sawmills  December  18  for  at  least  two  weeks,  and 
the  reasons  cited  were  slow  market,  weak  lumber  prices,  high  log 
costs,  sizable  mill  inventories,  and  a  "chip  glut."  Also  if  you  look 
at  the  futures  market,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  see  that  there  is  a 
great  dip  in  futures  prices. 

Four,  we  were  told  that  the  rider  would  help  out  small  busi- 
nesses and  landowners,  but  instead  through  government  intrusion 
into  the  private  marketplace,  the  rider  is  damaging  property  rights 
of  private  timberland  owners.  In  fact,  if  the  rider  results  in  an  ad- 
ditional 4.5  billion  board  feet  in  the  next  18  months,  the  result  will 
be  a  13  to  16  percent  decrease  in  timber  values. 

Five,  we  were  told  that  our  national  forests  were  suffering  from 
an  unprecedented  forest  crisis.  But  the  Forest  Service  report  shows 
that  that  is  not  so,  that  the  national  forests  are  in  good  shape.  Six, 
we  were  told  that  the  rider  wouldn't  harm  wildlife.  In  fact,  I  was 
told  personally  on  the  floor,  "They  are  going  to  do  the  sales  prop- 
erly and  in  a  way  that  will  not  hurt  fish."  But  instead  timber  is 
being  clear-cut  on  steep  slopes  next  to  streams  in  forests  that  are 
home  to  endangered  salmon  and  other  wildlife. 

There  are  two  I  would  like  to  cite,  one  in  your  district,  Mr. 
Cooley,  of  500  year  old  trees  in  the  Umpqua  National  Forest.  Now, 
that  fishery  in  that  district  contributes  $36  million  to  the  area's 
economy.  We  have  scientific  evidence  to  show  that  this  sale  will 
damage  the  coho  salmon  and  the  cutthroat  of  the  Umpqua  River. 

In  Congresswoman  Chenoweth's  district,  the  Salmon  River  is  the 
most  productive  chinook  spawning  ground  in  Idaho.  There  is  a 
3,200  acre  sale  planned  under  the  salvage  logging  despite  four 
agencies  which  have  said  that  it  is  environmentally  detrimental. 
The  final  example  is  in  the  Elk  River  and  the  Boulder  Krab  area 
in  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest;  again,  steelhead,  cutthroat  endan- 
gered. 

Seven,  we  were  told  that  the  rider  was  critical  to  provide  jobs, 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  since  1993  there  have  been  14,000  more 


jobs  created  in  the  lumber  and  timber  industry  in  the  West,  3,400 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  alone.  And  there  have  been  record  prof- 
its in  the  timber  industry.  Weyerhaeuser  reports  a  93  percent  in- 
crease. Georgia-Pacific  experienced  a  476  percent  rise  in  revenue. 

Now,  the  other  thing  that  I  want  to  speak  very  briefly  about,  and 
I  know  my  time  is  running  out,  is  that  when  we  talk  of  jobs,  we 
need  to  talk  about  other  jobs  that  are  affected.  And  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Federation  of  Fishermen's  Associa- 
tions. This  is  the  largest  association  of  West  Coast  commercial  fish- 
ermen and  women.  They  say,  "It  makes  no  economic  sense  to  har- 
vest timber  on  the  backs  of  fishermen  and  at  the  expense  of  jobs 
and  coastal  com.munities,"  and  I  would  like  to  introduce  that  into 
the  testimony. 

Eight,  we  were  told  it  would  speed  up  implementation  of  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  Northwest  Forest  plan.  Instead,  it  really  sets  it 
aside. 

We  were  told,  nine,  that  the  rider  was  necessary  because  citizen 
appeals  were  unduly  slowing  down  salvage  sales.  But,  in  fact,  since 
1993,  only  half  of  one  percent  of  timber  sale  -'^olume  has  been 
slowed  by  appeals. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  there  is  very  widespread  support 
for  repeal  including  from  my  city — all  five  members  of  the  Portland 
City  Council  have  signed  a  letter  to  the  President  urging  him  to 
repeal  the  rider.  I  would  like  to,  if  I  may,  introduce  some  extra- 
neous material,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for  the  time  and  the 
courtesy  you  have  shown  me  to  allow  me  to  testify  today. 

[Statement  with  attachments  of  Ms.  Furse  may  be  found  at  end 
of  hearing.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  will  allow  you  to  submit  an3rthing,  Ms.  Furse, 
to  the  record.  That  is  fine. 

Ms.  Furse.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Our  next  panel  member,  Mr.  Riggs. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  RIGGS,  A  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear 
here  today  before  the  task  force.  I  recall  the  opportunity  I  had  to 
join  you  out  in  our,  if  you  will  pardon  the  pun,  neck  of  the  woods 
in  northern  California  for  the  task  force  hearing  in  Redding.  I 
found  that  occasion  very,  very  informative  with  respect  to  how  this 
emergency  timber  salvage  law  is  or  is  not  being  implemented  by 
the  current  Administration. 

So  I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today  and  tes- 
tify before  the  task  force.  I  recognize  that  the  task  force  has  been 
working  diligently  for  several  months  now  to  address  the  problems 
facing  both  the  short  and  long-term  health  of  our  national  forests. 

I  should  point  out  along  with  my  neighbor  to  the  east,  seated  to 
my  right  very  appropriately,  Wally  Herger,  I  represent  all  or  part 
of  four  national  forests.  Those  national  forests  have  until  very  re- 
cent years  been  the  source  of  wood  products  produced  in  and 
around  my  congressional  district.  And  the  wood  products  industry, 
of  course,  has  been  one  of  the  primary  employers  in  the  northern 
portion  of  my  congressional  district;  one  of  the  few  sources  of  living 
wage  jobs  for  people  working  in  that  industry. 
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So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  to  suggest  to  you  what  I  be- 
Heve  you  already  know  which  is  that  the  emergency  timber  salvage 
law  which  originated  in  the  Appropriations  Committee  on  which  I 
serve — along  with  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  my  good 
friend  Charles  Taylor — the  emergency  timber  salvage  law  has  been 
botched  in  its  implementation  by  the  Administration.  In  fact,  I 
would  go  even  further  than  that  to  suggest  that  the  emergency  tim- 
ber salvage  law  has  been  deliberately — that  is  to  say  the  law  and 
the  will  of  Congress  has  been  deliberately — subverted  by  this  Ad- 
ministration. 

Some  in  the  environmental  community  have  recently  launched  a 
campaign  of  misinformation  surrounding  implementation  of  Public 
Law  104-19.  In  fact.  President  Clinton,  in  attempting  to  court  the 
environmental  community  as  we  approach  next  year's  presidential 
election,  has  reiterated  his  opposition  to  a  law  that  bears  his  signa- 
ture, stating  that  "it  was  a  mistake." 

It  is  beyond  me  how  anyone  with  even  a  passing  knowledge  of 
the  problems  with  our  national  forests  in  the  western  United 
States  can  say  that  the  timber  salvage  law  harms  the  environment. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  in  this  law,  those  of  us  who  worked  very 
hard  to  make  this  law  a  reality  have  said  from  day  one  that  this 
law  is  essential  to  the  health  of  our  forests  and  for  fire  suppression 
purposes. 

It  is  a  good  law.  It  is  balanced  between  the  environmental  con- 
cerns on  the  one  hand  addressing  the  fuel  load  and  the  fuel  buildup 
on  Federal  forests,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
producing  a  source  of  timber  that  can  be  used  to  make  wood  prod- 
ucts which,  again,  is  one  of  the  essential  fundamental  resource  in- 
dustries in  the  western  United  States. 

This  task  force  has  heard  hundreds  of  hours  of  testimony  which 
support  the  conclusion,  contrary  to  what  some  of  our  witnesses 
have  contended,  that  our  forests  are  in  jeopardy.  Dead  trees  are  ev- 
erywhere. Fuel  loads  in  the  national  forest  system  are  reaching 
dangerous  levels,  and  the  relative  health  of  the  forests  are  deterio- 
rating because  they  are  not  managed. 

As  an  example,  within  the  Six  Rivers  National  Forest,  which  is 
located  entirely  within  my  congressional  district,  California's  First 
Congressional  District,  the  annual  mortality  rate  of  the  forest  is 
approximately  100  million  board  feet.  However,  under  the  timber 
salvage  law,  the  Forest  Service  is  planning  on  removing  only  3  mil- 
lion board  feet,  an  increase  of  one  million  board  feet  from  previous 
salvage  levels. 

This  law  is  designed  to  promote  the  rehabilitation  of  our  dying 
force  by  removing  dead  and  dying  trees  while  they  still  have  value, 
and  I  know  that  is  a  point  that  Mr.  Herger  has  made  over  and 
over.  The  truth  is  that  the  timber  salvage  law  has  not  been  prop- 
erly implemented.  What  we  have  seen  instead  has  been  a  con- 
voluted approach  by  the  Administration  contrary  to  the  stated  in- 
tent of  the  Congress,  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

We  have  seen  long  memoranda  produced  by  a  deep  and  en- 
trenched bureaucracy  ignoring  the  desired  timber  salvage  targets 
while  delaying  and  frustrating  the  law's  implementation.  In  addi- 
tion, opponents  of  this  provision  state  that  the  law  skirts  environ- 
mental protections.  This  simply  is  not  true. 


Section  200  l[b]  of  the  salvage  law  language  requires  the  Forest 
Service  to  conduct  environmental  assessments  and  biological  eval- 
uations prior  to  any  salvage  sale.  How  anyone  can  construe  that 
this  law  bypasses  environmental  protections  is  beyond  me.  What 
this  law  does  attempt  to  do  is  eliminate  the  countless  frivolous  law- 
suits that  only  delay  the  productive  use  of  dead  and  dying  timber. 

And  for  those  of  us  who  represent  resource-dependent  districts  in 
the  western  United  States,  we  have  literally  been  dying  a  death  of 
1,000  nicks,  so  to  speak.  We  witnessed  the  environmental  commu- 
nity launch  one  lawsuit  after  another  attempting  to  delay  not  only 
the  implementation  of  this  law,  but  selective  harvesting  on  private 
lands  as  well. 

The  timber  salvage  rider  attempts  to  right  a  wrong  perpetrated 
upon  the  American  public.  This  is  especially  true  for  northern  Cali- 
fornia forests.  On  the  four  northern  forests  covered  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Northwest  Forest  Plan  or  Option  9  as  it  is  commonly  known, 
the  primary  need  for  salvage  and  forest  products  are  in  late  succes- 
sional  reserves. 

These  areas  have  been  in  a  state  of  nonmanagement  for  years 
and  have  been  effectively  locked  up  due  to  administrative  action. 
The  managers  included  bill  language  in  the  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  that  also  included  the  emergency  timber 
salvage  rider.  The  managers  included  bill  language  providing  the 
authority  to  expedite  timber  sales  allowed  under  Option  9. 

This  language  was  necessary  due  to  the  Administration's  failure 
to  make  the  necessary  efforts  to  fulfill  the  commitment  it  made  to 
the  people  of  the  region,  going  back  to  the  President's  much 
ballyhooed  Forest  Summit  or  Forest  Conference  in  Oregon. 

As  part  of  the  President's  Option  9  plan,  there  was  supposed  to 
be  a  volume  limit  of  1.1  billion  board  feet  harvested  in  designated 
areas.  This  was  a  reduction  from  4  to  6  billion  board  feet.  However, 
currently  only  345  million  board  feet  are  being  harvested  in  Option 
9  areas.  In  addition,  due  to  litigation  and  subsequent  injunctions, 
even  minimal  management  practices  have  not  taken  place  in  these 
areas,  and  as  a  result  forest  health  has  been  declining. 

Even  more  distressing  is  the  President's  direction  to  various  ex- 
ecutive agencies  to  implement  the  salvage  law  in  accordance  with 
the  Pacific  Northwest  forest  plan.  I  think  we  have  all  seen  this  by 
interagency  memorandum  of  agreement. 

This  action  is  in  direct  defiance  of  subsection  200  l[d]  of  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  bill,  expressly  addressing 
late  successional  reserves.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  Congress  and  the  law. 

More  importantly.  Option  9  is  a  farce.  The  fundamental  reasons 
underlying  the  original  implementation  of  Option  9  were  based 
upon  false  assumptions  and  dubious  science.  Currently,  there  ex- 
ists a  strong  case  based  on  a  mounting  body  of  evidence  to  deregu- 
late the  northern  spotted  owl  in  northern  California;  that  is  to  say 
to  downlist  it  or  delist  it  altogether.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Herger  would 
agree  with  me  on  that  point. 

Contrary  to  the  stated  position  of  the  Administration,  widespread 
destruction  and  modification  of  owl  habitat  has  not  occurred,  and 
an  increase  in  habitat  has  been  found.  This  growing  body  of  re- 
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search  is  exhibiting  that  the  owl  is  flourishing  in  areas  previously 
thought  unsuitable  for  its  survival. 

So  I  will  sum  up  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  absolutely 
clear  that  we  have  had  enough  time  to  address  this  issue.  We  have 
had  field  hearings  in  the  Western  United  States,  Washington,  D,C., 
and  it  has  become  abundantly  clear  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  other 
Members  of  Congress,  that  this  Administration  cannot  or  will  not 
deliver  on  the  promises  and  commitments  it  has  made  to  the  people 
of  the  Western  United  States. 

The  Administration's  conflicting  position  is  clearly  exhibited  in 
two  pieces  of  correspondence  that  I  have  before  me,  and  these  are 
the  same  two  letters  that  I  introduced  into  the  record  in  Redding. 
And  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  these  letters  into  the  record  since  they  are  so  con- 
tradictory in  nature.  Both  are  on  White  House  stationery,  and 
signed  by  the  President.  I  at  least  want  to  make  sure  that  I  intro- 
duce these  two  letters  into  the  record  today. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  With  no  objections,  we  will  let  you  do  that.  Con- 
gressman Riggs.  We  allowed  the  other  Congressmen  to  go  over  a 
little  bit  because  of  their  statements,  and  we  will  grant  you  the 
same  privilege. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  very  much  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  These 
letters  force  the  reader  to  confront  and,  I  believe,  to  admit  the  obvi- 
ous contradiction  of  the  President's  stated  policy  regarding  the  sal- 
vage law.  Let  me  just  take  a  moment  and  introduce  these  two  let- 
ters into  the  record. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  June  29.  It  is  on  White  House  stationery. 
There  is  the  notation  at  the  top  Chicago  so  apparently  this  letter 
was  sent  from  Chicago  by  the  President  to  the  Speaker,  Newt 
Gingrich. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  letter,  the  President  says,  "I  do 
appreciate  the  changes  that  Congress  has  made  to  provide  the  Ad- 
ministration with  the  flexibility  and  authority  to  carry  this  pro- 
gram out  in  a  manner  that  conforms  to  our  existing  environmental 
laws  and  standards.  These  changes  are  also  important  to  preserve 
our  ability  to  impien:  ent  the  current  forest  plans  and  their  stand- 
ards and  to  protect  other  natural  resources." 

The  next  paragraph  says,  "The  agencies  responsible  for  this  pro- 
gram will,  under  m;^-  direction,  carry  the  program  out  to  achieve 
the  timber  sales  volume  goals  in  the  legislation  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent.  The  financial  resources  to  do  that  are  already  avail- 
able through  the  timber  salvage  sale  fund."  That  is  the  June  29  let- 
ter which  I  now  introduce  for  the  record. 

The  second  letter  is  dated  August  11.  It  too  is  on  White  House 
stationery,  sent  to  Washington  to  a  constituent  of  mine,  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Barney  Elking.  And  I  want  to  read  from 
this  letter  as  well.  He  writes,  "Dear  Barney,  as  you  know,  I  signed 
the  rescissions  bill  because  it  helps  to  reduce  the  deficit  further 
while  maintaining  responsible  investments  in  children,  education, 
national  service,  and  job  training." 

The  next  sentence  states,  "However,  I  opposed  the  salvage  log- 
ging provision  as  it  threatens  to  impair  rather  than  promote  sus- 
tainable economic  activity."  So  in  the  span  of  a  few  weeks,  from 
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June  29  to  August  11,  the  President  apparently  changed  his  posi- 
tion, even  though  he  signed  this  bill  into  law. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "The  House  and  Senate  were  unwilling  to 
abandon  the  salvage  timber  rider."  I  guess  this  is  like  blaming  Re- 
publicans for  raising  taxes.  "The  House  and  Senate  were  unwilling 
to  abandon  the  salvage  timber  rider,  but  Congress  did  accept  the 
important  changes  that  will  preserve  my  Administration's  ability  to 
adhere  to  the  standards  and  guidelines  in  our  current  forest  plans. 
The  changes  give  the  agencies  the  discretion  which  we  will  exercise 
fully  to  protect  our  nation's  resources."  And  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce that  letter  for  the  record  as  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

So  I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  the  re- 
gional supervisors  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Forest  Service  su- 
pervisors to  implement  the  emergency  timber  salvage  law  when 
they  are  getting  conflicting  direction,  to  put  it  mildly,  from  their 
superiors  including  the  President. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who  wish  to  abuse 
the  power  of  the  Executive  and  Court  system  to  stop  the  harvesting 
of  dead  and  dying  timber,  I  also  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
a  letter  to  the  editor  that  appears  from  my  colleague  to  my  left 
here,  Congresswoman  Furse,  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  dated 
December  16,  wherein  she  argues  for  an  immediate  and  complete 
repeal  of  the  timber  salvage  rider  as  I  am  assuming  she  has  testi- 
fied here  today. 

She  says,  "The  rider  was  supposed  to  be  an  emergency  tool  to 
protect  the  health  of  forests  by  harvesting  dead  and  dying  timber, 
but  instead  it  is  being  used  to  clear-cut  healthy  forests.  No  national 
forest  in  America  is  safe  from  the  rider's  devastating  touch." 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  submit  to  you  the  environmental 
community  effectively  is  using  administrative  and  judicial  proc- 
esses to  undermine  the  law  while  contributing  to  the  misguided 
policies  of  the  Forest  Service  that  got  us  into  the  situation  to  begin 
with. 

If  these  forces  succeed,  it  will  only  exacerbate  the  growing  dete- 
rioration of  the  national  forest  system  and  surely  lead  to  a  recur- 
rence of  the  wildfires,  the  firestorms  that  we  have  witnessed  in 
drought  years  in  the  western  United  States  that  have  been  very 
costly  to  Federal  taxpayers  and  which  have  tragically  taken  the 
lives  of  U.S.  forest  firefighters. 

I  close  with  one  observation.  Whether  it  is  a  forest  in  the  South 
or  in  the  West,  if  you  can't  cut  a  dead  tree  or  salvage  a  fallen  tree 
without  years  of  studies  and  lawsuits,  then  the  system  is  broken, 
and  it  does  need  fixing.  In  my  judgment,  we  need  even  stronger  di- 
rection in  the  law,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  recommend,  and  I 
say  this  also  to  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Taylor,  a  fellow  appropriator, 
next  time  I  believe  we  should  put  specific  targets  in  the  law  to  en- 
sure that  those  emergency  timber  salvage  volumes  are  met  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Executive  branch  of  government. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Riggs,  for  your 
testimony.  As  you  probably  know,  there  was  specific  numbers  put 
in  the  original  bill,  and  that  was  part  of  the  agreement  with  the 
Senate  that  we  would  take  those  out.  So  we  have  already  thought 
about  that,  but  it  didn't  work. 
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Congresswoman  Furse,  I  read  your  colleague  letter  sent  out  last 
week.  It  said  that  you  didn't  oppose  anything  to  do  with  logging. 
Does  this  mean  that  you  support  sustainable  logging  practices? 

Ms.  FURSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  support  logging  that  is 
done  under  the  existing  environmental  laws,  and  I  support  log- 
ging— all  practices  that  are  done  under  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Are  there  any  sales  in  your  district  that  you  ap- 
prove of? 

Ms.  Furse.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  problem  which  has 
happened  with  the  salvage  logging  rider  is  that  it  has  been  inter- 
preted in  a  way  that  I  think  no  one  had  any  knowledge  of.  You  and 
I  are,  of  course,  the  most  affected  because  Oregon  and  Washington 
come  under  the  318  sales. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  we  have  this  very  special  interest  because 
Judge  Hogan  really  did,  I  think,  extend  the  impact  of  the  318  sales. 
We  do  have  logging  in  my  district — private  timber  companies.  I 
have  a  number  of  large,  private  holding  companies  in  my  district, 
and  they  log  under  state  law  by  and  large. 

Mr.  Cooley.  All  of  the  318  sales  that  you  are  referring  to  fall 
under  the  full  NEPA  process  so  any  of  the  318s  that  you  are  refer- 
ring to  were  done  under  all  the  environmental  laws. 

Ms.  Furse.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  Judge  Hogan  has  taken  the 
roughly  60  to  70  318  sales  and  has  extended  that  part  of  the  rider 
to  include  all  sales  offered  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  whether  or 
not  they  were  denied  under  environmental  law.  So  the  extension  of 
this  rider  has  now  put  all  sales  in  jeopardy,  and  it  increases 
the 

Mr.  Cooley.  But  the  thing  you  have  to  realize  is  that  these  318s 
met  all  the  NEPA  process  requirements?  The  only  problem  is  is 
that  what  happened  to  the  318s  over  the  past  five  years  is  that  cer- 
tain groups  have  continued  to  file  appeals  after  the  Courts  have 
ruled  that  these  were  valid  sales.  So  that  is  why  a  lot  of  these  are 
going  back  five  years  because  they  have  been  pending  five  years. 

But  five  years  ago,  the  Courts  came  up  and  said  the  NEPA  re- 
quirements have  been  met,  and  they  have  been  constantly  filing 
appeals.  And  you  get  around  to  this  business  about  lawless  logging. 
What  this  bill  really  did  was  give  us  some  logging  without  lawsuits, 
and  that,  of  course,  has  caused  one  set  of  a  community  that  is  op- 
posed to  this  logging  to  be  very  vocal  about  this  particular  piece  of 
Public  Law  104-19. 

And  my  time  is  limited  like  everybody  else,  but  you  make  some 
statements  that  I  think  that  I  am  not  sure  that  you  really  mean 
what  you  are  saying  many  times  about  special  interest  groups.  All 
the  loggers  are  presumably  special  interest  groups.  There  are  no 
Federal  loggers.  They  are  all  loggers.  So  when  you  make  state- 
ments like  special  interest  groups  are  receiving  Federal  land,  et 
cetera,  you  are  talking  about  all  the  loggers,  and  I  am  not  sure  you 
really  mean  that.  But  let  me  ask  you  one  more  thing  too. 

Ms.  FURSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just — back  to  the  318  sales. 
As  you  know,  those  were  held  up  because  of  appeals  on  the  marble 
murrelet — held  up  sales  on  marble  murrelets. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Not  all  of  those  were,  just  the  last  few  as  your  advi- 
sor there  told  you  that — over  the  last  couple  of  years.  But  the  ones 
that  go  back  five  years  were  never  involved  in  the  murrelet.  A  lot 
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of  the  appeals  were  done  on  many,  many  other  things  other  than 
the  marble  murrelet.  So,  anjrway,  that  is  beside  the  point. 

Let  us  go  to  the  next  issue.  I  am  really  interested  in  your  evalua- 
tion of  the  Administration.  Do  you  have  faith  in  Secretary  Babbitt 
and  Forest  Service  Chief  Thomas  to  put  out  sales  that  are  environ- 
mentally sound?  Do  you  give  credibility  to  their  judgment  to  put 
out  environmentally  sound  sales? 

Ms.  FURSE.  I  certainly  think  that  they  work  very  hard  to  do  that, 
but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  our  laws  are  based  on  the  idea  that 
citizens  have  a  right  to  appeal  and  especially  over  something  which 
they  have  a  personal  interest  in  which  is  public  lands. 

So,  yes,  I  think  the  Forest  Service  tries  to  do  a  good  job,  but  I 
also  think  that  what  we  have  in  our  body  of  law  in  this  country 
the  ability  for  individuals  who  have  an  interest,  and,  of  course,  we 
all  have  an  interest  in  public  land,  to  file  appeals.  And  it  concerns 
me  when  that  is  removed  from  the  American  public. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  you  realize  that  this  legislation  will  expire 
while  Secretary  Babbitt  and  Forest  Chief  Thomas  are  still  and  the 
present  Administration  is  still  in  power  let  us  say.  And  so,  there- 
fore, your  legislation  in  a  way  reflects  the  idea  that  you  really  don't 
trust  them  to  do  a  good  job.  I  mean,  I  find  that  very — I  don't  under- 
stand this.  I  find  it  contradictory.  If  you  think  they  do  a  good  job 
on  one  hand,  you  are  filing  legislation  to  take  their  power  away  to 
do  a  good  job  in  managing  this  resource.  And  this  law  will  expire 
while  they  are  still  in  office. 

Ms.  FuRSE.  May  I  respond  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Certainly. 

Ms.  FuRSE.  You  know,  I  think  that  the  Forest  Service  has  not 
perhaps  had  as  one  of  its  main  concerns  the  commercial  fisheries, 
the  sports  fisheries.  They  have  focused  on  the  forest.  That  is  why 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  those  vital  economic  interests  also 
have  an  opportunity  to  file  suit  and  to  be  concerned  about  what 
happens  because  what  happens  in  the  forests  really  makes  a  dif- 
ference to  what  happens  in  our  rivers  and  ocean  fisheries. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  How  about  the  areas  where  there  are  no  rivers  or 
streams  that  affect  these  two  vital  industries  you  are  talking 
about?  Do  you  object  to  logging  or  salvaging  in  areas  which  have 
no  effect  or  direct  effect  on  streams  and  rivers  which  may  or  may 
not  affect  the  fishery  industries? 

Ms.  FuRSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  object  to  logging  or  salvage 
logging  that  is  done  under  the  law.  Therefore,  I  think  that  there 
is  law  to  protect  fishery  areas  and  stream  beds.  But  I  am  very  con- 
cerned when  those  laws  are  set  aside  and  individuals  cannot  file 
suit  as  we  all  enjoy  that  opportunity  as  citizens. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  So  what  you  are  saying  is  that  you  feel  that  logging 
should  be  done  under  the  law? 

Ms.  FuRSE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  So,  therefore,  you  do  not  recognize  Public  Law  104- 
19  because  that  is  the  law  and  signed  by  the  President,  and  we  are 
cutting  under  that  law.  Now,  if  you  recognize  the  law,  then,  there- 
fore, those  trees  that  are  being  cut  under  Public  Law  104-19  you 
should  approve  of. 
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Ms.  FURSE.  I  do  recognize  the  law,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  why 
I  have  offered  the  legislation  to  repeal  the  unintended  con- 
sequences that  have  flowed  from  that  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  My  time  is  up.  I  am  certainly  happy  to  see  Mr. 
Vento  join  us  here  today.  We  should  have  a  lively — this  will  spicen 
the  things  up  a  little  bit.  I  am  glad  you  could  come. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  thanks,  Wes — Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to 
keep  track  of  the  task  force,  and  I  thought  I  would  come  over.  I 
don't  know  if  I  am  officially  a  member  or  not,  but  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  participate  and  to  see  my  colleague,  Ms.  Furse,  and 
colleagues  Mr.  Riggs  and  Mr.  Herger  once  more  with  us.  He  spends 
a  lot  of  time  with  us,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  have  joined  Congress- 
woman  Furse  in  seeking  the  repeal  of  the  appropriations  language 
that  was  added. 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  that  when  you  asked  the  question  of  Ms. 
Furse  with  regards  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Forest  Service  Chief, 
I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  both  of  them.  But  the  fact  is  they  have 
to  follow  the  law.  And  if  we  write  bad  policy  under  the  rubric  of 
forest  salvage,  I  think  wc  have  got  as  a  consequence  now  is  that 
they  are  trying  to  follow  something  that  is  inappropriate. 

I  was  curious  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  mention  318  and  the 
effects  of  that.  I  think  to  most  of  us  that  was  not  what  was  being 
focused  on  in  the  forest  salvage  issue  when  it  was  being  considered 
here.  There  are  enough  problems  with  forest  salvage  itself,  but 
adding  to  that,  lifting  the  limits  on  318  which  was  itself  an  appro- 
priation rider,  one  which  I  might  have  made  a  mistake  of  partici- 
pating in  helping  Congressman  Dicks  and  others  put  into  the  ap- 
propriations bills.  So  this  isn't  the  first  time  we  have  made  this 
mistake. 

I  mean,  I  guess  that  I  have  to  come  here  and  admit  my  mistakes, 
and  I  hope  that  at  some  point  that  the  other  members  that  have 
added  this — whatever  the  intentions  that  they  had.  I  don't  think 
you  can  argue  with  what  the  effect  of  it  has  been.  But  318  did  not 
provide  for  a  full  environmental  review  of  anjrthing.  In  fact,  it  sus- 
pended it. 

It,  in  fact,  was  trying  to  do  basically  in  some  respects  what  you 
are  trying  to  do,  and  that  was  to  provide  some  relief  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Of  course,  this  bill  and  this  measure  don't  stop  at  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  That  is  why  we  are  talking  about  the  Southeast, 
I  guess,  today  and  the  concerns  that  arise  there  with  regards  to 
and  the  problems  that  arise  there  with  regard  to  salvage  sales. 

But  318  in  no  shape,  form,  or  manner  was  a  full  environmental 
review.  And,  in  essence,  not  only  is  this  being  interpreted  to  go 
back  to  undo  what  occurred  in  318,  the  limitations  that  came  to 
apply,  but  it  goes  back  all  the  way  to  logging  sales  in  the  past  cen- 
tury that  are  being  claimed  by  timber  companies.  I  understand 
that  that  is  a  reach  and  you  might  not  agree  with  it,  but  that  is 
what  is  being  attempted  today.  And  there  are  some  orders  to  the 
Court  that  looks  like  what  might  happen. 

So  I  think  that  this  rider — this  timber  rider,  this  salvage  rider 
that  was  added — needs  to  be  addressed.  I  don't  think  that  any  of 
us  would — I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  problem  with  regards  to 
salvage,  with  regards  to  especially  the  marketability. 
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The  real  problem  with  salvage  is  that  most  salvage  doesn't  pay. 
It  costs  money.  When  they  offer  a  range  in  sales  under  salvage, 
they  don't  get  bids  because  the  cost  of  extracting  the  timber  espe- 
cially in  a  surgical  manner,  in  a  limited  manner,  is  much  less  at- 
tractive than  clear-cutting  other  areas.  This  is  not  a  new  problem, 
and  what  we  ought  to  do  is  try  to  figure  out  how  we  could  facilitate 
it. 

If  we  are  so  concerned  about  forest  health,  the  real  problem  here 
is  money.  There  isn't  enough  profit  in  terms  of  much  of  the  salvage. 
And  the  consequence  is  putting  in  associated  green  trees  and  doing 
other  types  of  Jictivities — not  only  that,  but  in  addition  to  that,  for- 
est health,  as  my  colleagues  know,  is  more  than  just  cutting  out 
the  trees  in  these  open  forests  that  are  open  to  forestry,  not  wilder- 
ness or  wilderness  study  areas  I  hope.  But,  of  course,  here  again, 
that  is  a  matter  of  debate. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Vento.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  Th  sal- 
vage sales  we  don't  get  bids  for  that  timber? 

Mr.  Vento.  That  is  one  of  the  major  problems  that  when  you  try 
to  surgically  line  up  a  salvage  sale,  for  instance — some  of  the  testi- 
mony we  are  going  to  have  later  today,  I  was  looking  ahead,  talked 
about  the  average  sale  being  700,000  or  seven-tenths  of  a  million 
board  feet  of  harvest.  That  is  a  lot  of  salvage  because  not  all  type 
of  insect  infestations  or  fires  that  occur  are  always  of  a  large  mag- 
nitude. Yes.  That  is  correct. 

And  not  only  that,  but  they  are  often  located  in  areas  where  the 
type  of  techniques  used  for  removing  them  are  more  expensive — if 
you  don't  allow  roads,  if  you  have  to  use  aerial-type  techniques.  If 
it  is  a  tough  environmental  area,  you  can  have — and  so,  yes,  that 
is  correct,  that  we  have,  in  fact — and,  of  course,  the  last  testimony 
we  had  from  the  chief  indicated  that  we  had  had  put  out  bids  re- 
peatedly for  various  types  of  salvage  areas,  and  we  didn't  get  bids 
back  for  them.  Yes.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  further  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you.  This,  of  course,  is  a  hearing  on  the 
Southeast,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  every  section  of  the  country. 
But  do  you  know  of  a  bid  or  know  of  a  salvage  sale  in  the  South- 
east that  the  person  has  not  been  required  to  bid  on?  In  my  area 
in  the  forest  they  bid  on  it  just  like  they  do  every  other  sale. 

Mr.  Vento.  Yes.  Well,  I  would  be  happy  to  try  to  get  more  detail 
for  the  gentleman.  But,  historically,  that  is  a  problem,  and  I  think 
it  is  now.  Of  course,  I  think  the  other  factor,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
when  timber  prices  are  way  up — they  were  way  up  earlier  this 
year — then,  you  know,  salvage  becomes  much  more  attractive.  But 
when  they  drop  as  they  have  dropped  now  for  whatever  reason. 

To  try  to  make  some  logic  out  of  the  price  of  timber  isn't  an  easy 
and  simple  formula.  The  fact  is  that  timber  sales  when  they  are 
down  then  the  salvage  becomes  less  attractive.  And  so  I  think  there 
are  some  questions  here  about  what  we  do. 

But  I  think  the  real  overall  problem  with  forest  salvage,  frankly, 
is  the  fact  that  we  are  not  ready  to  deal  with  the  other  aspects  of 
forest  health.  And  I  think  that  is  really  what  is  at  the  core  of  this. 
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We  are  not  ready  to  deal  with  this  in  an  environmental — and,  of 
course,  I  think  there  is  an  argument  for  some  dead  wood  to  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  terms  of  habitat.  I  mean,  there  are  arguments 
that  can  be  made  in  that  vein,  and  we  have  to  look  at  it  in  that 
vein. 

So  the  fact  that  there  is  that  much  salvage  each  year,  obviously, 
and  has  historically  been  the  case,  is  not  going  to  take  place  unless 
we  are  willing — if  we  want  to  take  up  and  clean  all  that  up  and 
do  something  with  it,  we  would  have  to  invest  literally  billions  of 
dollars  in  terms  of  forest  health. 

Now,  I  don't  know  that  any  of  us  are  ready  to  go  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  ask  for  billions  more  especially  looking  at 
the  plan  here  of  whatever  it  is — five  years,  seven  years,  whatever 
good  intentions  we  have  here  to  achieve  the  balanced  budget  this 
time.  This  isn't  the  first  time,  obviously,  that  people  have  had  good 
intentions  to  do  that.  Well,  I  will  stop,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  did 
want — and  I  do  think  this  is  a  useful  exercise — to  try  to  under- 
stand after  we  pass  the  laws  what  they  do  or  are  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mrs.  Chenoweth. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Herger,  I  have 
heard  many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  been  in  your  district  and 
who  have  been  on  a  plane  ride  with  you  talk  about  the  difference 
between  the  privately  held  forests  and  the  public  forests,  and  how 
even  from  the  air  you  can  see  a  line  of  difference  in  the  way  these 
forests  have  been  managed. 

Is  it  your  belief  from  what  they  have  told  me  and  from  what  you 
see  actually  that  forests  that  are  managed  privately  or  by  the  state 
are  more  environmentally  sound  because  of  their  logging  practices 
than  are  those  forests  managed  under  the  Unites  States  Forest 
Service? 

Mr.  Herger.  Well,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that, 
Congresswoman  Chenoweth,  and  I  would  like  to  invite  all  of  you 
to  come  out  to  our  district.  We  do  have  an  annual  woods  tour  in 
our  district.  As  I  mentioned,  we  have  eight  national  forests,  and  on 
our  woods  tour,  we  do  have  flyovers. 

And  in  a  recent  flyover  we  had,  you  can  literally  see,  and  this 
was  on  a  plane  trip  we  took  just  south  of  Mt.  Shasta,  just  a  beau- 
tiful area  in  the  Klamath  National  Forest — as  we  were  flying  over 
right  on  the  border  of  the  Shasta-Trinity — but  you  could  literally 
see  as  straight  as  a  line  the  area  that  was  held  in  private  property 
and  the  area  that  was  Federal  forestland. 

The  area  in  private  property  where  they  had  managed  it  and 
they  had  gone  in  and  removed  the  dead  and  dying  trees  was  a 
green,  healthy,  very  healthy  forest.  And  right  next  door  in  an  area 
that  was  managed  by  the  Federal  Government  where  we  were  un- 
able to  go  in  and  remove  the  dead  and  dying  trees  through  salvage 
logging,  where  forests  had  in  some  areas  as  much  as  70  and  80  per- 
cent dead  and  dying. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  just  point  out  something.  I  would  like  to  in- 
vite Congresswoman  Furse  to  come  down  and  visit  our  area.  I  am 
not  sure  how  it  is  up  north,  but  one  thing  we  know  geographically 
is  that  as  we  move  south  out  of  Washington  into  Oregon,  down  into 
California,  we  do  not  get  as  much  rain  down  in  the  southern  areas 
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like  in  California.  We  are  much  more  subject  to  droughts  which  de- 
stroy the  forests.  And  it  is  very  important. 

We  lose  our  forests  not  only  by  the  fires  that  will  come  that 
would  incinerate  these  forests,  but  also  when  we  fail  to  go  in  and 
remove  these  dead  and  dying  trees,  the  insect  infestations  then 
move  out  in  areas  that  otherwise  would  have  been  healthy  trees 
and  kill  them,  and  that  is  what  we  are  seeing  in  these  examples 
that  you  have  heard  of. 

And,  again,  I  would  like  to  invite  everyone  to  come  in.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  salvage  logging  is  to  preserve  our  forests  and  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  our  forests  as  well  as  our  communities.  And  I 
find  it  quite  ironic,  if  not  tragic,  that  the  very  people  who  would 
profess  to  be  the  environmentalists  in  this  area  are  the  ones  whose 
policies  are  the  ones  that  are  destroying  our  forests. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Herger,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  wildlife 
flourish  better  in  a  healthy  forest  or  a  forest  that  is  diseased  or  in- 
sect infested  or  burned? 

Mr.  Herger.  Well,  again,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  it  would  be 
much  better  in  the  healthy  forests  and  it  is.  Again,  from  the  air, 
you  can  see  it.  On  ground  you  can  see  it.  And,  again,  it  is  a  very 
complex  situation. 

We  as  a  practice  began  preventing  all  forest  fires  in  the  mid- 
1800's,  and  we  have  seen  pictures  of  what  our  forests  looked  like 
in  the  mid-1800's  and  in  the  early  1900's,  and  we  have  literally 
prevented  these  fires  that  naturally  would  go  through  and  thin  out 
the  forests  that  would  take  out  the  dead  and  dying  by  themselves, 
take  out  the  underbrush. 

Now,  by  Forest  Service  records,  our  forests  are  some  82  percent 
denser  today  than  they  were  in  1928,  not  1850  but  1928 — 82  per- 
cent— almost  twice  as  dense  as  they  were  then.  And  what  we  see 
happening  now  particularly  in  a  time  of  drought,  and  we  have  just 
experienced  again  a  very  major  drought  which  has  killed  trees,  is 
that  now  fires  that  normally  would  have  been  healthy  in  the  earlier 
days  now  are  forest-destroying  fires. 

And  unless  we  go  in  with  emergency  legislation  which  we  have, 
and,  again,  it  is  only  18  months,  to  go  in  and  try  to  take  out  these 
dead  and  dying  trees  before  they  burn  up  or  before  the  insect  infes- 
tations kill  the  others,  we  will  not  have  any  healthy  forests  in  the 
future  for  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Riggs,  we  have 
heard  the  term  this  is  a  lawless  law  where  we  are  trying  to  log  out- 
side the  law,  which  is  amazing  to  me  that  any  Congressman  could 
say  that.  You  sit  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  the  salvage 
law  was  attached  to  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
and  Rescissions  bill.  Isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  That  is,  in  fact,  correct. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Now,  when  Mr.  Taylor  offered  the  amendment 
in  the  committee,  Mr.  Riggs,  was  it  debated  in  committee? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  It  was  very  thoroughly  debated. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Can  you  tell  me  when  the  amendment  went 
to  the  full  House,  was  it  debated  by  the  full  House? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Yes,  it  was. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Is  Ms.  Furse  a  member  of  that  House? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Yes,  she  is,  of  course. 
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Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Was  there  a  motion  to  strike  the  amendment 
which  failed  on  the  House  floor? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  believe  there  was.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  By  a  majority  vote? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  A  similar  process  occurred  in  the  Senate,  com- 
mittee consideration  and  floor  consideration.  Then  the  bill  went  to 
conference  between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  didn't  it? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Yes,  it  did. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  OK.  Then  more  accommodations  were  made  in 
that  process,  weren't  they? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Absolutely.  As  I  recall,  the  President  actually  vetoed 
this  legislation  on  the  first  go-around. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  And  so  then  more  accommodations  were  made 
to  the  President.  Right? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  That  is  correct.  In  fact,  a  number  of  us  were  involved 
in  meetings  with  top  representatives  of  the  Administration  includ- 
ing Secretary  Glickman,  Chief  of  Staff  Leon  Panetta  at  the  White 
House.  And  we  believed  that  a  bipartisan  accommodation  had  been 
reached  as  reflected  by  the  President's  June  29  letter  to  the  Speak- 
er. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  And  then  according  to  your  testimony  the 
President  signed  that  bill  into  law.  Right? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Isn't  that  how  a  law  is  made? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Well,  going  back  to  my  eighth  grade  civics  class,  yes, 
it  is. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Well,  do  you  feel 

Mr.  RiGGS.  A  classic  case,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  terms  of  the  give 
and  take. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Do  you  feel  having  followed  this  process  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  do  you  feel  that  there  was  any  lack  of 
public  process  or  legislative  process  in  the  consideration  of  this  sal- 
vage bill? 

Mr.-RlGGS.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  this  subject  was  very,  again, 
fully  and  thoroughly  aired  through  the  legislative  process.  And  we 
had  ample  debate  in  both  committee  and  in  the  full  House  on  this 
legislation. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Riggs.  Ms.  Furse,  you  have  a 
picture  up  here  of  a  clear-cut.  Is  that  on  public  land  or  private 
land? 

Ms.  Furse.  It  is  a  public  land  cut. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  So  is  the  Administration  part  of  the  Forest 
Service?  It  is,  isn't  it?  The  Forest  Service  is  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion? 

Ms.  Furse.  That  is  right. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Now,  in  letting  a  contract  for  harvest,  are  you 
aware  that  it  is  usually  in  the  bids  and  specs  that  are  put  out  by 
the  Forest  Service  as  to  whether  they  clear-cut  or  selectively  cut? 

Ms.  Furse.  Yes.  I  do  think  that  what  is  very  important  to  realize 
is  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  extension  of  this  law  under 
Judge  Hogan's  two  rulings.  So  what  we  are  finding  is  that  what 
passed  the  Judge  has  expanded.  So  that  is  really  important  to  un- 
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derstand,  that  green  timber  is  now  being  sold  under  the  salvage 
rider. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  You  express  some  concern  about  Judge  Ho- 
gan's  law  or  Judge  Hogan's  decision  possibly  being  tortured  to  the 
extent  that  we  could  log  in  wilderness  areas? 

Ms.  FURSE.  That  is  right. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Do  you  realize  that  in  the  salvage  bill  Section 
G[2][a][b]  wilderness  areas  are  exempt? 

Ms.  FuRSE.  Well,  what  you  have  to  realize  is  that  under  Judge 
Hogan's  ruling  sales  that  may  have  been  denied  under  318  which 
were  and  could  have  been  in  wilderness  areas  are  now  under  his 
ruling  able  to  be  logged.  This  318  situation  has  so  expanded  the 
salvage  rider  that  it  has  become  something  very  different  to  what 
members  of  the  Congress  understood. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Was  the  question  before  the  Judge  having  to~ 
do  with  Section  G[2][a][b]?  Usually  the  question  asked  the  Judge 
is  answered  by  the  Judge,  but  I  don't  believe  the  wilderness  exemp- 
tion was  under  his  consideration. 

Ms.  FuRSE.  It  is  the  318  sales  were  under  his  consideration. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  And  318  sales  were  never  made  a  part  of  wil- 
derness areas — never. 

Ms.  FuRSE.  There  were  sales  prior  to  the  wilderness  area  des- 
ignation because  these  sales  the  Judge  has  ruled  has  gone  way, 
way  back,  even  as  far  as  1879  or  1881.  So  some  of  these  sales  are 
in  areas  that  have  been  since  designated. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  just  have  to  say  for  the  record  that  I  don't 
believe  that  was  the  question  before  Judge  Hogan.  I  don't  believe 
he  would  have  ruled  that  the  wilderness  exemption  that  we  put  in 
the  law  was  not  effective. 

And  also  you  mentioned  the  marble  murrelet.  In  the  law,  do  you 
realize  that  under  unawarded  timber  sale  contracts,  Section  K[2], 
it  states  threatened  or  endangered  bird  species — no  sale  unit  shall 
be  released  or  completed  under  this  subsection  if  any  threatened  or 
endangered  bird  species  is  known  to  be  nesting  within  the  acreage 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  sale  unit? 

Ms.  FuRSE.  The  marbled  murrelet  does  not  make  a  nest.  There- 
fore, one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  marble  murrelet  situation  is 
you  really  have  to  actually  find  eggshells  because  they  nest  right 
in  very  rough  areas.  They  don't  make  a  large  nest  like  an  owl 
would  make. 

So  the  actual  finding  and  designating  of  murrelet  breeding 
grounds  is  very,  very  difficult,  and,  therefore,  we  would  want  it  to 
be  assumed  through  other  evidence  rather  than  just  the  nest  itself 
because  they  don't  make  a  regular  nest. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Do  you  realize  that  that  was  a  specifically  ne- 
gotiated point  with  the  Administration?  It  was  something  the  Ad- 
ministration asked  for  and  were  satisfied? 

Ms.  Furse.  No,  I  didn't  know  that. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  It  was.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Furse.  May  I  respond  just  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
forest  health  issue  that  Congresswoman  Chenoweth  was  speaking 
of?  The  Forest  Service  has  a  1992  report  on  the  health  of  the  for- 
ests. And  in  the  Pacific  Northwest — and  they  aren't  sure  if  this  is 
everywhere — but  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  there  is  an  average  mor- 
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tality  rate  of  12  cubic  feet  per  acre  in  publicly  owned  land,  where 
in  privately  owned  land  it  is  16  cubic  feet  per  acre.  So  under  that 
report,  one  would  assume  that  the  public  forests  were  in  a 
healthier  situation  than  private  forests  under  that  Pacific  North- 
west report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Congressman  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ms.  Furse,  you  men- 
tioned you  don't  oppose  logging  as  long  as  it  is  done  in  compliance 
with  our  environmental  laws? 

Ms.  Furse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you  support  logging  on  public  lands  if  it  is  done 
in  compliance  with  our  environmental  laws? 

Ms.  Furse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  much  national  forestland  is  available  to  be 
logged  today  or  even  considered?  Do  you  know? 

Ms.  Furse.  I  could  get  that  information.  I  can't  tell  you  right 
here  today,  no,  the  actual  acreage  nationwide. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Percentage — rough  percentage.  It  is  around  20  to  25 
percent.  That  means  we  have  excluded  harvest  from  almost  80  per- 
cent of  our  national  forests.  Are  you  familiar  with  why  the  national 
forest  was  created?  How  and  why  the  taxpayer  and  Congress  cre- 
ated a  national  forest? 

Ms.  Furse.  Well,  for  different  reasons  but  multiple  use  is  one  of 
those,  and,  obviously,  logging  is  a  use  in  the  national  forest.  As  you 
know,  Oregon  is — I  think  it  is  something  like,  and  I  am  not  exactly 
sure  of  my  figure,  but  it  is — somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  50 
percent  of  the  land  of  Oregon  is  public  land,  whether  state  or  Fed- 
eral. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  was  more  than  multiple  use.  In  fact,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  conservationists,  including  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
recognized  that  we  needed  a  reserve  of  fiber  for  the  Nation  because 
it  is  hard  to  build  houses  and  furniture  and  paper  and  other  things 
without  having  wood.  And  so  that  is  the  primary  reason,  and,  of 
course,  we  developed  other  multiple  uses  that  weren't  inconsist- 
ent— camping  and  hiking  and  boating  and  other  things  in  the  for- 
ests— hunting. 

You  are  familiar  that  the  parks  where  we  did  not  want  har- 
vests— special  pieces  of  land  we  did  not  want  used  were  put  in  the 
National  Park  System,  and  that  was  put  under  Interior  as  the  For- 
est Service  was  put  here — ^Agriculture  Department.  You  mentioned 
that  the  bill  is  lawless,  and  that  it  degradates  forests  by  violation 
of  environmental  laws.  Have  you  read  Public  Law  104-19  which  is 
the  outcome  of  the  bill — the  public  law  that  was  passed  by  the  bill? 

Ms.  Furse.  Mr.  Taylor,  when  sufficiency  language  is  introduced, 
it  removes  the  opportunity  for  environmental  laws.  It  sets  them 
aside.  As  you  know,  the  318  included — the  only  environmental  law 
that  affect  318  sales  is  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Therefore,  by 
setting  aside  those  laws,  it  means  that  there  are  virtually  no  pro- 
tections in  my  view  under  this  rider. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That,  of  course,  is  incorrect.  But  my  question  was 
have  you  read  Public  Law  104-19?  That  was  the  result  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  was  put  into  a  law,  and  it  is  called  Public  Law  104-19. 

Ms.  Furse.  Yes.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Taylor,  it  came  to  the  floor 
very  quickly.  It  came  late  one  night,  and  I,  in  fact,  and  Congress- 
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man  DeFazio  both  asked  to  have  the  language  before  us,  and  the 
language  was  very  hard  to  obtain  on  that  evening  when  we  voted 
on  that  bill. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  of  course,  it  didn't  go  through  Congress  very 
quickly.  As  Mrs.  Chenoweth  and  Chairman  Cooley  have  indicated, 
there  was  considerable  debate.  I  mean,  there  was  a  hearing  in  Inte- 
rior I  believe  before  we  even  got  it  in  Appropriations,  and  then  we 
were  asked  in  Appropriations  because  of  the  emergency  situation 
to  take  it.  And  then,  of  course,  it  went  through  our  subcommittee 
and  our  committee,  both  floors  Mr.  Riggs  indicated. 

Mr.  Vento  and  I  debated  it  at  least  twice  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, both  in  the  original  passage  and  when  it  came  back 
from  conference,  and  then  again  when  it  was  vetoed  and  went 
through  the  conference  process  again.  We  spent  probably  two 
months  on  this  sucker  back  and  forth.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
anyone  was  misled  in  the  House.  Two-thirds  of  the  folks  voted  with 
us  in  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  but  it  goes  back  to  my  original 
question  about  public  law. 

If  you  read  it  and  if  you  feel  it  is  lawless,  if  we  go  to  the  section 
of  the  public  law  that  talks  about  sale  documentation  and  to  put 
a  sale  in  place,  the  Secretary  must  approve  that  sale.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  this  case  brings  it  forward;  and  the  law 
said,  "For  each  salvage  timber  sale  conducted  under  Subsection  (b), 
the  Secretary  concerned  shall  prepare  a  document  that  combines 
an  environmental  assessment  under  Section  102[2]  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  including,"  and  I  will  paraphrase  here  for 
time  purposes,  also  including  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  to  document  abiding  decisions  re- 
lating to  timber  sales. 

The  Secretary  concerned  has,  in  fact,  the  authority  in  preparing 
the  sales  to  see  that  the  laws  are  complied  with.  Then  you  further 
stated  a  moment  ago  that  it  cannot  be  appealed,  and  the  law  pro- 
vides for  appeal.  It  does  not  provide  for  the  lifelong  appeal  that  we 
had  in  the  other  forest  areas. 

It  provides  that  the  appeal  go  directly  to  a  District  Court  Judge. 
That  is  how  the  case  from  318  got  to  the  District  Court  Judge.  So 
it  wouldn't  be  correct  to  say  that  there  is  no  appeal  process  which 
led  me  to  believe  perhaps  you  hadn't  read  the  law. 

And  the  other  part  that  I  would  bring  to  your  attention,  the 
President  in  his  letter  on  June  29  states  that  he  appreciated  the 
change  Congress  has  made  to  provide  the  Administration  with 
flexibility  so  that  it  conforms  to  our  existing  environmental  laws 
and  standards.  In  his  last  paragraph,  he  goes  on  and  says,  "I  would 
hope  that  in  working  together  we  can  achieve  a  full  array  of  forest 
health,  timber  salvage,  and  environmental  objectives,"  of  his  pro- 
gram. 

The  President  thought  he  had  a  place  in  the  law.  The  public  law 
gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  sales  are  offered  before  they  are  actually 
made  sales  and  determining  the  law.  The  Courts  are  where  the 
public  may  appeal  in  90  days.  They  can't  appeal  it  forever.  They 
can  only  appeal  it  for  90  days.  There  is  the  full  appellant  proce- 
dure, and  it  does  comply  with  environmental  laws.  And  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  groups  that  are  protesting  this  miss  this. 
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Now,  there  is  another  area  I  would  like  to  touch  on  in  areas  of 
forest  health.  Have  you  discussed  this  with  any  of  your  schools  of 
forestry  and  universities  about  the  need  for  forest  sales?  We  are 
talking  here  about  a  southeastern  hearing,  and  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  relate  to  all  the  northwestern  hearings. 

But  North  Carolina  State  University,  which  has  the  largest 
school  of  forestry  I  think  in  the  country — about  15,000  in  its  exten- 
sion program — felt  so  strongly  about  the  contribution  this  bill  had 
made  to  forest  health  that  they  gave  me  an  award  in  a  letter  stat- 
ing they  appreciated  the  effort  as  it  contributed  to  forest  health. 

And  the  award  was  accepted  by  me  on  behalf  of  those  Members 
of  Congress  that  did  support  the  bill.  That  university,  through  its 
school  of  forestry,  feels  that  this  piece  of  legislation  and  more  is 
needed — is  absolutely  essential  to  forest  health.  And  so  it  does 
bring  us  a  great  deal  of  forest  health. 

I  would  go  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  one  last  question  of  Mr. 
Riggs.  Mr.  Riggs,  Mr.  Vento  has  expressed  concern  that  salvage 
sales  are  not  economically  justified  and  indicated  we  need  a  way 
to  facilitate  getting  the  job  done.  He  also  indicated  that  we  get  no 
bids.  I  don't  know. 

We  have  some  $300  to  $500  million  accumulated  in  the  salvage 
fund  which  didn't  get  there  by  the  tooth  fairy.  It  got  there  by  in- 
come that  came  in  from  forest  salvage  sales.  Could  you  comment 
on  things  that  perhaps  you  have  been  doing  in  your  area  to  im- 
prove the  implementation  of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Well,  that  is,  I  think,  a  very  appropriate  question.  We 
have  assembled  an  ad  hoc  task  force  of  private  sector  representa- 
tives and  Forest  Service  officials  to  look  at  the  Federal  forestlands 
within  my  congressional  district  in  an  attempt  to  identify  those 
areas  which  would  be  appropriate  for  salvage  harvesting.  And  as 
the  gentleman  knows  and  has  already  pointed  out,  all  salvage  sales 
are  subject  to  bid.  So  I  think  he  asked  a  very  appropriate  question. 

And  I  also  want  to  refer  the  gentleman  to  testimony  that  we 
heard  from  a  constituent  of  mine  out  in  Redding,  California.  His 
name  is  Bob  McMullin.  He  is  a  registered  professional  forester  and 
a  licensed  timber  operator  in  the  State  of  California  with  a  Forest 
Management  degree  from  Colorado  State  University  with  over  22 
years  of  woods  experience,  18  of  those  years  working  in  the  forests 
of  northwestern  California. 

He  states  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Cooley  that  accompanied  his 
live  testimony  in  Redding,  "We  are  managing  the  private 
timberlands  of  northern  California  as  responsible,  good  land  stew- 
ards. Historically,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  performed  similar 
forest  management  practices.  In  fact,  some  of  the  techniques  that 
are  currently  being  practiced  on  private  lands  were  originally  intro- 
duced on  public  lands  by  respected  professionals." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  "Today,  our  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  no 
longer  concerned  with  upholding  the  tradition  of  quality  steward- 
ship. On  the  surface,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  went  wrong 
because  with  the  exception  of  the  salvage  amendment,  there  has 
essentially  been  no  major  legislation  in  almost  20  years  that  would 
cause  the  Forest  Service  to  significantly  alter  their  stewardship 
practices  on  public  lands. 
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"So,  in  reality,  I  believe  that  what  we  have  witnessed  particu- 
larly with  the  Legislative  Branch  of  government  in  control  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  the  last  several  decades,  we  have  seen  the 
Forest  Service  being  given  administrative  direction  that  has  forced 
them  to  move  away  from  their  traditional  role  of  good  public  land 
stewards  to  more  an  administrative  agency  that  is  subject  to  the 
political  whims  of  the  Congress." 

He  then  went  on  in  his  testimony  and  provided  us  with  photos 
of  large  trees,  Douglas  fir,  that  were  blown  down  during  a  wind- 
storm. The  Chairman  and  Mrs.  Chenoweth  will  recall  seeing  these 
photos.  The  windstorm  occurred  in  January  of  1993,  and  he  goes 
on  to  write,  "the  trees  have  not  been  salvaged  yet." 

He  says,  "I  think  there  is  a  problem.  The  site  is  on  the  Hayfork 
Ranger  District  of  the  Shasta-Trinity  National  Forest  and  is  lo- 
cated approximately  75  miles  west  of  Redding  where  we  had  our 
hearing." 

He  says,  "Almost  all  of  the  valuable  material  that  was  shown  in 
those  photos  is  located  within  a  few  feet  of  a  two-lane,  paved  log- 
ging road.  There  would  be  no  new  road  construction  required,  no 
expensive  logging  systems  required,  and  essentially  no  environ- 
mental impact  regarding  salvaging  this  valuable  resource. 

"This  salvage  project  could  be  designed  such  that  the  only  me- 
chanical equipment  that  would  need  to  leave  the  paved  road  would 
be  a  chain  saw.  Yet,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  allowed  this  tim- 
ber to  lie  there  for  over  two  and  a  half  years. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  first  field  season,  this  valuable  tim- 
ber"— this  goes  to  the  point  that  Mr.  Vento  was  making — "at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  field  season,  this  valuable  timber  could  have 
generated  between  500  to  $750,000  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

"It  would  have  also  generated  jobs  for  local  woodsworkers  and 
millworkers  and  many  businesses  that  support  the  timber  industry. 
It  would  have  returned  enough  money  to  Trinity  County,"  in  Mr. 
Herger's  district,  "to  pay  for  two  full-time  teachers  in  their  school 
system.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  could  have  used  some  of  the  money 
generated  from  this  project  to  finance  resource  enhancement  work 
in  that  same  general  area.  This  definitely  would  not  have  been  a 
below-cost  sale. 

"However,  instead  of  salvaging  this  commodity  and  capturing 
this  value,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  allowed  this  timber  to  lie 
there  and  deteriorate.  While  the  timber  is  still  economical  to  sal- 
vage, the  value  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  deteriorated  to  be- 
tween 50  and  $100,000,"  in  his  professional  opinion. 

"As  a  result,  there  will  be  less  jobs  for  woodworkers  and  mill- 
workers,  less  local  business  stimulation,  less  county  receipts  to  be 
used  in  education  or  roads,  and  less  potential  for  resource  enhance- 
ment work  in  the  local  area.  To  add  insult  to  injury  in  this  situa- 
tion, the  Hayfork  District  Ranger  in  charge  at  this  time  has  been 
promoted. 

"Since  the  enactment  of  the  salvage  amendment  to  the  rescis- 
sions bill,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  says  that  they  plan  to  sell  the 
remaining  merchantable  volume  in  this  area,"  these  downed  trees 
that  were  fallen  by  a  windstorm.  "It  has  been  almost  three  months 
since  the  salvage  amendment  has  been  signed  into  law  and  nothing 
has  happened. 
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"With  the  coming  of  winter,"  which  we  obviously  are  now  in,  "the 
logging  season  is  getting  short,  and  I  don't  anticipate  that  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  will  offer  this  volume  until  next  field  season,  if  they 
ever  do."  And  I  think  that's  a  rather  sad  indictment  on  the  stew- 
ardship practices  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and,  again, 
their  inability  to  implement  public  law  and  the  will  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  would  just  point  out,  if  the  gentleman  would  yield 
to  me — I  know  that  his  time  has  expired — but  in  the  last  hearing 
before  the  Parks  and  Public  Lands  Committee,  the  Chief  testified. 
This  is — or  Deborah  Baker  testified  from  the  Southern  Timber  Pur- 
chasers Council,  and  in  that  there  is  attached  material.  I  don't 
know  where  it  came  from. 

But  it  points  out  that  in  the  Cherokee  and  the  Daniel  Boone,  the 
target  that  Congress  set  actually  in  both  those  forests  from  1990 
to  1994 — the  amount  accepted  was  less  than  what  the  target  was. 
And  she  claims  in  this  testimony  that  it  was  due  to  inadequate  ap- 
propriations provided  because,  as  we  know,  as  we  look  at  salvage 
and  other  activities,  we  don't  consider  road  costs  and  other  types 
of  expenses  for  preparation  which  are  not  included. 

And,  of  course,  that  is  an  arguable  point,  whether  they  should  or 
not.  But  when  the  money  isn't  put  there,  you  can't  accomplish  the 
objective  so  that  is  a  problem.  Whether  or  not  there  is  money  in 
the  timber  salvage  accounts,  of  course,  is  sort  of  another  matter. 

I  think  the  point  is,  and  I  don't  know  that  anyone  wants  to  con- 
test it,  is  that  salvage  because  of  the  nature  and  the  way  it  occurs 
is  not  predictable.  You  don't  plan  it.  It  is  outside  the  normal  plan- 
ning process.  It  should,  obviously,  be  part  of  the  planning  process. 

Because  the  volumes  that  are  actually  from  salvage  from  burned 
or  insect  infestation,  those  types  of  volumes  are  going  to  be  less. 
They  are  going  to  be  remote.  You  are  going  to  get  less  bid  on  sal- 
vage timber  than  you  do  on  most  of  the  clear-cut  activity,  and  it, 
obviously,  is  more  a  time  factor  and  resource  factor  than  a  specific 
forest. 

I  think  you  can  make  an  argument  that  we  are  not  ready  to  deal 
with  some  of  that,  whether  it  is  root  rot  or  whatever  it  is  that  is 
causing  that  particular  problem,  and  that  there  is  a  case  to  be 
made  to  try  to  develop  within  the  professional  management  of  the 
forest  the  capacity  to  deal  with  that,  to  make  some  decisions  about 
it.  But  we  don't  do  that.  We  are  going  to  get  less  back  though. 

And  insofar  as  we  have  deficit  timber  sales,  insofar  as  we  don't 
account  for  road  costs  and  other  factors  that  we  have  to  appro- 
priate money  for,  I  mean,  this  isn't — so  I  am  just  suggesting  to  you 
that  that  actually  is  the  major  part  of  the  problem  and,  of  course, 
with  the  bid  of  the  wood.  So,  you  know,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  and  being  patient. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  respond 
just  briefly.  I  think  Ms.  Baker  was  referring  to  full  forest  cuts,  not 
salvage  cuts  about  not  having  sufficient  appropriations.  And  they 
have  declined  as  this  Congress  has  prevented  money  from  going  for 
timber  preparations  and  log  access  and  other  things  that  are  need- 
ed. 

But  as  far  as  the  salvage  funds  being  available,  if  you  believe 
your  President,  and  I  am  sure  you  do,  he  says  in  his  third  para- 
graph— he  says,  "The  agencies  responsible  for  this  program  will, 
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under  my  direction,  carry  the  program  out  to  achieve  the  timber 
sale  volumes  in  this  legislation  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  The 
financial  resources  to  do  that  are  already  available  through  the 
timber  salvage  fund."  Therefore,  if  we  can  believe  the  President, 
there  is  sufficient  money  to  carry  out  the  salvage  for  roads  and 
such  other  things  that  might  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  I  think  the  road  issue,  obviously,  is  something 
that  doesn't  come  out  of  the  salvage  fund  unless  you  are  proposing 
you  want  to  take  it  out  of  the  salvage  fund.  But,  I  mean,  you  know 
the  accounts  as  well  as  I  do,  Charlie,  so,  the  issue  here  is  I  think 
one  that  has  to  be — constantly — ^you  are  right. 

This  is  for  the  general  forestry  problems,  but  I  think  that  it  also 
would  hold  true — I  mean,  salvage  simply  is  put  up,  and  it  isn't  bid 
on  in  many,  many  areas  because  it  is  far  more  attractive  and  far 
more  profitable,  frankly,  not  to  harvest  salvage.  So,  the  idea  here 
is  if  you  have  some  premium  areas  like  these  Doug  fir  areas  that 
you  are  talking  about,  Frank,  I  am  certain  are  really  prime  areas, 
and  that  we  ought  to,  you  know — there  may  be  some  other  factors 
involved  there  like  somebody  might  say,  "Well,  it  should  be  a  nurs- 
ery log,"  or  there  may  be  some  other  factors. 

I  don't  know  if  it  is  in  a  wilderness  study  area.  In  all  of  this  dis- 
cussion that  went  on  here,  it  doesn't  address  wilderness  study 
areas,  areas  that  are  administratively  designated  other  than  the 
BLM  areas  which  have  far  more  recommendation.  And  while  we  do 
preserve  certain  elements  of  certain  environmental  laws,  like  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  I  guess  the  nesting  sec- 
tion according  to  my  colleague  from  Idaho,  the  laws  generally  are 
suspended  broadly  in  terms  of  the  environment. 

So  to  suggest  that  a  biological  evaluation  and  an  EA,  not  an  EIS, 
should  and  do,  and  is  one  relevant  feature  to  the  environmental 
species  act — Endangered  Species  Act,  constitute  a  full  environ- 
mental review,  it  is  just  not  possible.  In  fact,  if  you  look,  there  is 
testimony  coming  up.  They  are  talking  about  how  much  money  you 
can  save  by  not  doing  this.  If  you  don't  have  the  information,  you 
don't  have  the  problem  I  guess. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  this  dialog  has  really  been  I  think  informative 
to  everyone,  and  it  will  go  into  the  record.  I  want  to  say  to  Con- 
gresswoman  Furse  that  I  hope  we  can  continue  this  dialog  as  we 
go  through  this  process.  I  really  appreciate  it.  I  think  it  was  very 
informative.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  if  you  have 
the  time  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  objection  if  you  want  to 
join  us  for  the  rest  of  the  hearing  here  on  the  dais  if  you  wish  to. 

Ms.  FuRSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  very  gracious  of  you.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  do  have  another  appointment,  but  maybe  I  could  come 
back  a  little  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  OK.  If  you  have  the  time,  we  would  appreciate  you 
participating  in  this.  I  think  that  as  we  go  through  this,  I  think 
that  we  all  learn  from  every  time  we  have  a  hearing  about  specific 
issues  concerning  this  particular  piece  of  legislation  and  this  public 
law. 

I  hope  that  on  an  open  basis — I  am  very  happy,  by  the  way,  to 
see  Congressman  Vento  here  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  ask 
other  members  before — we  have  asked  them,  but  nobody  has  want- 
ed to  participate.  I  think  that  we  need  to  have  a  dialog  to  under- 
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stand  how  this  law  is  being  implemented,  let  us  say  the  pluses  and 
negative  parts  of  it.  And  I  think  that  these  do  help  us  all  resolve 
these  issues. 

So  I  do  appreciate  it  if  you  have  the  time  to  come  back,  and  I 
do  appreciate  Congressman  Vento  for  being  here  because  I  think  it 
adds  to  the  resolve  of  this  particular  problem.  I  think  that  we  all 
on  both  sides  realize  that  we  have  a  problem.  We  tried  to  pass 
some  legislation.  I  think  we  have  passed  some  good  legislation  to 
try  to  solve  that  problem. 

What  do  we  do  to  manage  our  forests  in  an  environmental  good, 
sound  way  as  well  as  economically,  and  I  think  that  is  the  issue 
we  are  talking  about  here.  We  look  at  it  at  a  little  bit  different  per- 
spective sometimes,  but  I  think  that  in  the  end  we  will  come  out 
here  where  everybody  I  think  will  have  something  they  will  feel 
good  about.  It  is  never  going  to  be  perfect  as  we  know. 

I  don't  want  to  challenge  you,  Congresswoman  Furse,  but  if  we 
have  some  timber  sales  that  are  going  back  to  1800  or  something, 
I  would  certainly  like  to  see  a  list  of  those.  I  don't  think  that  was 
ever  the  intent  of  anyone,  and  we  would  like  to  be  aware  of  that 
as  well  since  you  have  referred  to  those.  If  you  could  provide  those 
to  us,  we  would  appreciate  that. 

Ms.  FuRSE.  I  would  be  happy  to.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  we  are  about  an  hour  and  a  half  into  this  hear- 
ing, and  I  think  that  in  the  proceeding  panels  we  are  going  to  try 
to  hold  closer  to  the  five  minutes.  I  let  the  dialog  go  on  longer  be- 
cause I  think  it  was  so  informative,  not  only  for  the  panel,  but  also 
for  the  record. 

And  I  do  appreciate  your  input  and  Congressman  Vento's  input 
because  he  gives  us  another  perspective  on  this  from  what  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  With  that,  I  will  excuse  this  panel.  I  want  to  thank 
you  both.  Congressman  Riggs,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  tes- 
timony, and  make  sure  you  submit  those  papers  before  you  leave. 
We  have  some  additional  documents  on  this  panel  we  want  to  sub- 
mit to  the  record.  If  no  objections,  we  will  do  so. 

[Letters  may  be  found  at  end  of  hearing.] 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  And  I  would  like  to  call  the  next  panel  up,  and  this 
is  our  second  panel;  Dr.  David  Smith,  Dr.  Thomas  Bonnicksen,  Dr. 
Schlarbaum,  and  Dr.  Bob  Kellison.  Would  you  please  come  to  the 
panel  please?  We  will  go  Smith,  Bonnicksen,  Schlarbaum,  and 
Kellison  in  that  order.  We  are  going  to  put  you  gentlemen  under 
oath,  and  so  would  you  all  please  rise,  raise  your  right  hands? 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  All  for  the  record  in  the  affirmative.  We  are  missing 
someone.  We  lost  Kellison.  OK.  I  don't  want  to  cut  you  short,  gen- 
tlemen, but  the  time  is  running,  and  so  let  us  try  to  hold  it  down 
to  five  minutes.  And  I  promise  you  that  I  will  be  more  diligent  on 
the  panel  as  well  on  their  question  and  answer  period.  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  you  for  coming  today,  and.  Dr.  Smith,  it  is  your  floor. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  DAVID  WM.  SMITH,  COLLEGE  OF  FOR- 
ESTRY AND  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES,  VIRGINIA  TECH, 
BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasure 
to  be  here  and  be  able  to  participate.  I  would  like  to  make  some 
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general  statements  at  the  beginning  I  think  to  provide  perspective. 
I  think  this  is  always  good  to  keep  us  on  track  from  a  biological 
standpoint,  and  that  is  the  way  I  will  approach  this. 

First,  a  couple  of  underlying  assumptions  or  considerations  I 
think  we  need  to  keep  in  mind.  The  forests  of  this  world  are  inte- 
gral to  the  integrity  of  the  biologic  systems  that  perpetuates  life  on 
this  planet  as  we  know  it  today.  Forests  provide  a  wide  array  of 
values  and  uses  for  humankind. 

Human  beings  must  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  natural 
systems.  With  a  world  population  of  over  5.5  billion  people,  there 
is  virtually  no  part  of  the  earth  that  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  im- 
pacted by  human  activity.  The  forests  of  this  world  are  no  excep- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  very  high  economic  and  biological  importance  of 
the  world's  forests,  forest  management  is  a  necessary  activity  if  for- 
ests are  to  be  sustainable.  The  objectives  of  forest  management  are 
determined  individually  by  landowners,  whether  they  be  private, 
public,  corporate,  tribal,  or  trust,  and  by  society  through  regulation 
and  policy.  Objectives,  policy  and  regulations  are  subject  to  change 
over  time. 

All  forest  management  activities  are  based  on  principles  of  forest 
health,  sustainability,  and  a  land  ethic.  In  other  words,  whatever 
we  do  in  our  forests,  we  must  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  we  do  not 
permanently  impair  the  innate  productivity  of  the  land. 

In  that  context,  forest  health  then  is  a  condition  where  biotic  and 
abiotic  influences — that  is  pests,  wildfire,  atmospheric  deposition, 
hurricanes,  ice  storms,  volcanoes,  disease,  silvicultural  treatments, 
harvesting  operations — do  not  threaten  current  or  future  resource 
management  objectives  or  options.  So  forest  health  is  a  function  of 
the  objectives  that  we  have  applied. 

Salvage  harvesting  is  but  one  of  many  silvicultural  activities  that 
is  available  to  forest  managers  to  use  in  order  to  satisfy  the  speci- 
fied management  objectives.  Salvage  cuttings  are  made  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  removing  trees  that  may  have  been  or  are  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  killed  or  damaged  by  injurious  agents  other 
than  competition  between  trees. 

The  kind  of  salvage  cutting  easily  visualized  is  that  aimed  at 
capturing  the  highly  perishable — and  I  will  talk  about  perishable 
in  just  a  minute — values  in  trees  that  are  seriously  damaged, 
dying,  or  already  dead. 

When  considering  salvage  harvesting  as  a  potential  management 
option,  the  decision  process  should  be  a  function  of  the  forest  man- 
agement objectives  as  constrained  by  biologic,  ecologic,  economic, 
and  existing  policy  and  regulation.  It  should  be  noted  that  forest 
management  decisions  must  be  made  in  the  context  of  perhaps  a 
25  to  over  200  year  planning  horizon.  This  long  timeframe  is  quite 
different  from  most  economic  and  sociopolitical  decisions — scenarios 
that  we  normally  deal  with.  Salvage  decisions  must  be  made  in  a 
timely  manner.  Insects,  disease  don't  wait  for  us  to  make  those  de- 
cisions, and  there  are  economic  costs  in  this  process. 

Salvage  harvesting  in  the  eastern  United  States  is  my  primary 
focus.  With  this  basic  background  above,  I  would  like  now  to  focus 
on  salvage  harvesting  in  the  context  of  eastern  U.S.  forests  with  an 
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emphasis  on  the  upland  hardwood  forests  of  the  central  and  south- 
ern Appalachian  mountains. 

The  Appalachian  hardwoods  extend  from  Pennsylvania  to  Geor- 
gia. They  are  noted  for  being  one  of  the  most  biologically  diverse 
forest  ecosystems  in  the  United  States.  Historical  events  have 
played  a  major  role  in  shaping  the  present-day  structure  and  com- 
position of  these  forests.  Of  noteworthy  importance  is  the  signifi- 
cant harvesting  that  took  place  between  1880  and  1910  and  the  ex- 
tensive death  of  the  American  chestnut  between  1910  and  1930. 

These  two  significant  events  have  resulted  in  a  general  lack  of 
age  class  diversity,  one  of  the  most  important  and  least  considered 
components  of  biological  diversity.  I  think  you  need  to  look  at  this 
in  the  context  of  your  hometown.  When  we  talk  of  age-class  diver- 
sity, if  the  people  in  your  hometown  you  came  from  had  an  average 
age  of  90  years,  you  would  look  at  that  and  say  that  there  is  a 
problem.  And  I  think  many  of  our  forests  have  that  problem  be- 
cause of  their  age  class  structure. 

Conditions  that  result  in  salvage  harvesting  being  a  viable  man- 
agement alternative  are  numerous,  far  reaching,  and  major  forces 
in  the  eastern  U.S.  forests.  We  could  look  at  hurricanes,  ice  storms, 
floods,  wildfire,  atmospheric  deposition,  and  then  the  insect 
epidemics  and  disease.  We  have  in  the  East  a  landownership  pat- 
tern of  90  percent  private — that  is  industry  and  so  on — and  only  10 
percent  public. 

In  summary,  it  is  imperative  that  forest  managers  maintain  a 
full  array  of  silvicultural  tools  and  forest  management  options  that 
are  available  to  be  used  singularly  or  in  combination  to  meet  forest 
resource  management  objectives.  Salvage  harvesting  is  just  jne  of 
those  tools  but  a  very  important  one.  Simply  put,  it  must  be  a  man- 
agement alternative.  Obviously,  there  are  and  will  be  differences  of 
opinion  on  how  salvage  harvesting  is  to  be  implemented  in  a  par- 
ticular instance  under  specified  conditions. 

This  becomes  a  separate  issue  and  requires  all  parties  to  sit 
down  together  and  develop  a  workable  solution.  Working  together 
develops  and  engenders  trust.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  been  here 
and  afforded  the  opportunity  to  participate.  Thank  you. 

[Statement  of  Dr.  Smith  may  be  found  at  end  of  hearing.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you.  Doctor? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  THOMAS  M.  BONNICKSEN,  PROFESSOR, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREST  SCIENCE,  TEXAS  A&M  UNIVER- 
SITY, COLLEGE  STATION,  TEXAS 

Mr.  BONNICKSEN.  My  name  is  Dr.  Tom  Bonnicksen.  I  am  a  forest 
ecologist  and  professor  from  Texas  A&M  University.  I  have  been 
studying  the  topic  of  forest  health,  although  it  wasn't  called  that 
at  the  time,  since  1969.  I  was  preceded  in  that  by  people  such  as 
Starker  Leopold,  and  Charles  Cooper  and  others  in  the  early  '60's 
and,  in  fact,  Aldo  Leopold  in  the  '40's. 

And  if  you  want  to  trace  it  back  further,  you  can  say  William 
Bartram  in  the  18th  century,  and  you  can  talk  about  the  forest 
health  issue  actually  beginning  in  the  16th  century.  This  is  an  old 
problem,  and  we  have  taken  a  long  time  to  address  it. 

I  have  only  four  topics  I  will  cover.  First,  the  symptoms  of  forest 
health,  or  the  lack  of  health  in  our  forests,  are  obvious  to  anyone 
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who  walks  through  a  forest  an3rwhere  in  North  America.  Obviously, 
we  have  serious  fire  hazards,  and  many  people  are  losing  their 
homes  and  their  lives  and  livelihoods  because  of  it. 

We  have  an  insect  and  disease  problem.  We  are  increasing  the 
list  of  endangered  species  because  of  this,  and  decreasing 
biodiversity.  Most  of  this  is  because  the  forests  are  not  only  denser 
than  they  used  to  be,  but  the  forest  floors  are  cluttered  with  heavy 
logs  and  debris.  Many  young  trees  grow  in  the  understory  of  forests 
where  they  did  not  grow  before,  which  allows  fires  to  move  from 
the  floor  of  the  forest  to  the  canopy. 

And  what  most  people  really  don't  realize  is  that  the  mosaic 
structure  of  North  America's  forests  has  changed  dramatically  as 
well.  Where  historically  we  had  many  different  age  classes  spread 
across  the  landscape  in  patches,  which  prevented  fires  in  the  older 
age  classes  from  spreading  over  vast  areas,  now  most  of  these  age 
classes  are  about  the  same.  The  sizes  of  the  trees  are  about  the 
same,  and  fires  spread  over  enormous  areas  where  they  used  to  be 
constrained. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  and  that  is  obvious,  to  me  the  underl3dng 
cause  of  this  problem  is  what  is  not  obvious  and  is  more  detrimen- 
tal in  the  long  run.  Forests  are  like  people.  If  we  have  symptoms 
of  disease,  we  can  cure  the  disease  in  most  cases.  But  if  we  don't 
have  obvious  symptoms,  we  can  have  serious  problems. 

And  right  now  a  killer  is  loose  in  our  forests  that  is  more  serious 
than  wildfire;  succession.  Succession  is  good.  Succession  is  the 
growth  of  trees  in  openings  that  were  created  by  some  form  of  dis- 
turbance. But  growth  is  only  good  if  it  is  constrained,  but  uncon- 
strained growth  is  cancer,  and  that  is  what  we  have  happening  on 
our  national  forests  and  many  of  our  private,  nonindustrial  for- 
ests— unconstrained  growth. 

And  this  unconstrained  growth,  this  cancer  on  the  landscape,  is 
destroying  what  is  left  of  the  native  forests  of  North  America,  and 
this  is  my  number  one  concern.  We  are  losing  the  Douglas  fir  for- 
ests of  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  they  are  being  replaced  by  western 
hemlock.  We  are  losing  the  pine  forests  of  the  Southeast  because 
they  are  being  replaced  by  hardwoods. 

We  are  losing  the  northern  hardwood  and  pine  forests  of  the  New 
England  states  and  the  upper  Midwest  because  they  are  being  re- 
placed by  maple.  And  we  are  losing  the  lodgepole  pine  forests  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  because  they  are  being  replaced  by  spruce 
and  fir.  And  we  can  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

In  other  words,  we  are  changing  all  the  forests  in  North  America 
from  their  native  condition  to  a  totally  unnatural  condition.  And  to 
me,  this  is  our  number  one  problem.  And  why  is  this  happening? 
It  is  happening  because  of  what  you  see  on  these  paintings  around 
the  room.  It  is  because  we  have  removed  Native  American  manage- 
ment from  our  forests. 

Native  Americans  have  been  managing  our  forests  for  12,000 
years.  And  when  we  arrived  here,  there  could  have  been  as  many 
as  12  million  of  them  managing  our  forests.  These  paintings  por- 
tray a  kind  of  quaintness  about  them,  quite  the  contrary. 

Native  Americans  were  survivors.  They  used  fire  as  a  tool  to 
manage  their  environment  very  successfully  to  create  early  succes- 
sional  stages  in  most  of  our  forests,  the  very  successional  stages  we 
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value  today.  And  in  their  absence  and  in  the  absence  of  their  man- 
agement, those  stages  have  been  removed  from  most  of  our  forests. 

So  in  my  view  the  only  hope  for  restoring  health  and  diversity 
to  all  the  forests  of  North  America  is  to  use  two  tools,  the  same 
two  tools  that  Native  Americans  used — the  axe  and  fire.  There  are 
no  other  tools.  Protection  is  not  a  tool.  So  in  order  to  restore  our 
forests,  we  have  to  use  fire  where  it  can  be  used. 

But  because  of  air  pollution  problems  and  safety  concerns  with 
so  many  people  living  in  so  many  parts  of  our  forests,  it  is  unlikely 
that  we  can  use  fire  in  the  same  way  that  Native  Americans  did. 
And  we  might  be  forced  to  restore  our  forests  with  timber  harvest- 
ing. And  I  don't  see  that  as  a  problem  because  it  is  also  one  of  the 
tools  they  used. 

And  it  is  not  only  not  a  problem,  but  if  you  think  about  it,  it  is 
the  only  tool  we  can  use  that  actually  pays  for  itself.  You  do  not 
have  to  come  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  money  to  manage  forests 
if  you  allow  industry  to  assist  you,  and  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
making  a  profit  to  do  that.  The  solution  to  our  forest  health  prob- 
lem is  to  manage  our  forests,  not  leave  them  unmanaged. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Bonnicksen  may  be  found  at  end  of  hearing.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Schlarbaum. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  SCOTT  SCHLARBAUM,  ASSOCIATE  PRO- 
FESSOR OF  FOREST  GENETICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOR- 
ESTRY, WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES,  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE, UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE,  KNOXVILLE,  TEN- 
NESSEE 

Mr.  Schlarbaum.  I  am  Scott  Schlarbaum  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  I  am  a  forest  geneticist.  The  forests  of  North  America 
are  diverse  ecosystems.  Western  forests  are  dominated  by  conif- 
erous species,  but  in  contrast,  eastern  forests  contain  a  rich  diver- 
sity of  forest  types  including  upland  and  bottomland  hardwoods, 
pine,  spruce-fir,  and  oak-pine  forests.  Forest  management  and  re- 
generation practices  can  be  different  in  each  forest  type,  dependent 
upon  species  composition  and  environment. 

The  ability  to  salvage  timber  in  national  forests  after  a  natural 
or  pest-related  disaster  is  critical  for  maintaining  forest  health,  re- 
generating of  vigorous  productive  forests,  and  providing  a  relatively 
safe  environment  for  recreational  activities.  Harvest  of  designated 
areas  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emergency  Timber  Salvage  Amend- 
ment complements  the  principles  of  multiple  use  management  in 
national  forests. 

In  the  southern  Appalachian  mountains,  there  are  five  primary 
categories  of  natural  or  pest-related  events  that  can  necessitate 
using  the  salvage  amendment.  Catastrophic  damage  to  forests  by 
gypsy  moth,  southern  pine  beetles,  fire,  windstorms,  and  ice  storms 
create  disturbances  that  will  influence  future  regeneration  and  fu- 
ture use  of  affected  sites. 

These  catastrophic  events  have  common,  profound  effects  upon 
southern  Appalachian  forests  if  the  situation  is  not  addressed  by 
management.  The  dead  tree  and  debris  created  a  fire  hazard  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  available  fuel  on  the  forest  floor.  Forest 
ecosystems  are  altered  in  terms  of  biodiversity,  local  environment, 
water  yield,  and  water  quality. 
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Declining  forests  are  a  haven  for  forest  pests.  Weakened  trees 
are  prime  targets  for  attacks  by  insects  and  pathogens.  Dead  and 
dying  trees  provide  insects  with  shelter  and  protection  from  preda- 
tors. With  appropriate  management,  a  devastated  area  may  have 
problems  in  regenerating  the  same  forest  type.  Standing  trees  gen- 
erally will  not  sprout  which  is  the  most  common  method  of  regen- 
eration for  many  hardwood  species  in  southern  forests. 

Recreational  opportunities  are  impacted  by  catastrophic  events. 
Standing  dead  trees  pose  a  safety  hazard  as  they  can  top  them  and 
kill  or  injure  people  that  want  to  use  the  areas  for  recreation. 

Use  of  the  Emergency  Timber  Salvage  Amendment  will  address 
these  problems  while  providing  the  funds  for  reforestation  efforts 
to  restore  the  devastated  areas.  A  provision  in  the  amendment  al- 
lows for  the  timely  removal  of  dead  and  declining  trees. 

A  full  environmental  analysis  does  not  have  to  be  conducted  if 
the  area  does  not  contain  threatened  and  endangered  species  and 
the  sale  does  not  exceed  1  million  board  feet.  This  significantly  re- 
duces the  time  interval  to  actual  harvest  and  thereby  will  address 
fire,  insect,  and  recreational  concerns. 

The  reduction  in  sale  costs  and  the  reduction  in  time  will  in- 
crease the  profits  from  the  sale.  Additional  profit  margin  will  pro- 
vide more  money  for  reforestation  activities  in  the  salvage  area. 

The  ability  to  rapidly  remove  dead  and  dying  trees  in  oak-domi- 
nated forests  is  critical  to  successful  regeneration  of  this  forest 
type.  The  majority  of  oak  trees  in  the  eastern  United  States  are  of 
sprout  origin  as  opposed  to  originating  from  acorns. 

Additionally,  there  is  a  finite  time  that  the  stump  and  the  associ- 
ated root  system  has  the  capacity  to  sprout.  Long  delays  before  the 
initiation  of  salvage  harvest  will  decrease  the  probability  of  natural 
oak  regeneration. 

There  are  problems  with  public  perception  and  harvest  under 
this  amendment.  Although  harvesting  a  salvage  area  by  clear-cut- 
ting is  a  permitted  option  under  the  National  Forest  Management 
Act,  forest  managers  are  cautious  to  recommend  clear-cutting. 

The  general  public  views  clear-cutting  as  a  questionable  harvest 
method  in  terms  of  forest  ecosystem  health  and  regeneration.  This 
perception  is  unfortunate  as  clear-cutting  in  oak-dominated  forests 
is  the  most  appropriate  harvest  method  for  regenerating  a  stand 
with  the  same  species  composition. 

Forest  managers  are  also  cautious  about  clear-cutting  rec- 
ommendations due  to  the  internal  Forest  Service  edicts  and  lan- 
guage and  appropriation  bills.  These  restrictions  on  clear-cutting 
have  been  applied  across  national  forests  regardless  of  regeneration 
biology  of  forest  type. 

In  closing,  I  offer  the  following  conclusions  and  opinions  based  on 
my  oral  and  written  testimony:  one,  the  Emergency  Timber  Sal- 
vage Amendment  is  necessary  for  proper  forest  management  of 
areas  in  southern  national  forests  that  have  been  devastated  by 
catastrophic  events.  The  amendment  allows  the  national  forest 
managers  to  rapidly  develop  and  implement  biologically  sound  har- 
vests and  regeneration  plans  that  will  address  problems  associated 
with  these  catastrophic  events. 

Two,  rapid  facilitation  of  salvage  sales  under  the  auspices  of  this 
amendment  are  currently  limited  to  sales  of  1  million  board  feet. 
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Biological  problems  associated  with  catastrophic  events  occur 
whether  the  board  feet  estimate  in  the  affected  area  is  large  or 
small.  Salvage  sale  size  should  be  based  on  appropriate  forest  man- 
agement principles  and  not  limited  by  the  amount  of  board  feet. 
The  board  feet  limitation  should  be  eliminated  from  this  amend- 
ment. 

Three,  the  amendment  should  be  passed  as  a  permanent  law. 
Natural  and  pest-related  disasters  will  always  occur,  and  to  con- 
tinue temporary  renewal  of  a  law  that  will  always  be  needed  is  not 
time  and  resource  effective. 

Four,  forest  management  problems  caused  by  catastrophic  events 
are  not  confined  to  boundaries  between  productive  and  marginal  or 
poor  sites.  Congress  needs  to  work  with  the  Forest  Service  to  de- 
velop and  fund  forest  management  strategies  that  will  encompass 
all  sites  affected  by  catastrophic  events. 

Finally,  five,  the  reduction  of  clear-cutting  as  a  harvest  practice 
in  salvage  and  greenwood  sales  in  southern  national  forests  is  not 
based  on  biological  principles.  Forest  Service  directives  that  reduce 
clear-cutting  by  an  arbitrary  percentage  over  all  national  forests 
need  to  be  revised  based  on  the  regeneration  biology  of  different 
forest  t3^es  and  not  on  political,  industrial,  or  preservationist  agen- 
das. Thank  you. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Schlarbaum  may  be  found  at  end  of  hearing.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Smith,  when  you  talked 
about  age  class,  would  you  explain  that  to  me  because  I  don't  un- 
derstand what  you  were  trying  to  get  across  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  OK.  Age  class  diversity — look  at  it  in  a  population 
context  to  having  trees  of  all  different  ages  represented  in  the  for- 
ests that  you  are  working  with.  It  is  like  having  people  in  any 
town,  which  could  be  equivalent  to  a  forest,  having  children,  teen- 
agers, young  adults,  and  older  adults.  And  a  forest  must  have  the 
same  composition  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  the  bio- 
logic systems  within. 

We  tend  to  look  at  forests  as  snapshots  in  time  and  say  it  will 
look  like  it  does  now  in  50  years.  Well,  it  won't.  Just  like  your 
town,  if  you  are  all  30  years  of  age  now,  in  50  years  you  are  all 
going  to  be  80,  and  it  is  going  to  look  quite  different.  And  with  this 
age  class  problem  goes  health  problems. 

And  in  eastern  forests,  one  of  the  major  problems,  that  we  had 
major  harvesting  in  order  to  feed  a  building  country  between  1880 
and  1910  in  the  central  Appalachian  chain,  and  that  means  that 
these  forests  are  now  100  to  110  years  old,  and  there  are  certain 
health  problems  that  go  along  with  that. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  But  this  is  private  land — most  of  it  in  the  East.  In 
your  professional  opinion,  is  that  being  managed  fairly  adequately, 
or  is  it  being  managed,  as  Dr.  Bonnicksen  said,  not  managed  ac- 
cording to  what  the  forest  really  was  originally,  and  it  is  being 
changed  for  some  reason? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think,  if  you  look  at  the  central  Appalachians,  there 
is  significant  Federal  land.  And  because  of  not  harvesting  and  be- 
cause you  have  ages  in  this — a  hump  in  this  age  class,  it  is  prob- 
ably true  on  both  public  and  private  that  it  is  a  problem. 

I  think  the  private  lands  are  being  addressed  in  a  better  fashion 
than  the  public  lands  at  this  particular  time,  and  a  lot  of  that  is 
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related  to  the  lack  of  harvesting  over  the  last  40  years  on  Forest 
Service  land,  realizing  that  many  of  these  Forest  Service  lands  in 
the  East  were  not  purchased  until  about  1935.  So  there  are  prob- 
lems that  they  need  to  deal  with,  and  to  be  able  to  salvage  and  to 
use  appropriate  regeneration  methods  must  be  maintained  and 
done  in  a  timely  manner. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  So  can  I  in  a  layman's  term  say  that  some  of  the 
older  growth  in  some  of  these  public  lands  should  be  harvested  be- 
cause they  are  aging  out? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  your  objective  is  timber  production,  I  mean,  and 
that  is  I  think  one  of  the  major  issues  that  we  have  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  OK.  But  how  about  forest  health?  If  we  are  talking 
about  timber  production,  we  are  going  to  be  criticized  that  we  are 
going  to  rape  the  land  for  economic  benefits.  But  let  us  go  back  and 
look  at  the  other  side  of  it  and  say — let  us  say  we  are  trying  to 
manage  it  for  good  forest  health  as  well  as  economic  values  and  the 
combination. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  submit  that  if  we  have  Forest  Service  land 
in  the  East  that  is  designated  as  wilderness,  then  a  condition  of 
forest  health  is  quite  different  than  if  the  objective  were  wood  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Yes.  I  mean,  we  are  not  going  to  fool  around  with 
those  designated  areas.  We  are  just  talking  about  those  areas  that 
can  be  managed  without  violating  any  of  the  present  environ- 
mental laws  that  are  in  place. 

Mr.  Smith.  Then  there  is  certainly  economic  value  involved  with 
harvesting  older  material  if  it  meets  those  objectives — absolutely. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  And  that  also  enhances  the  health  of  that  particular 
area  as  well  or  forest  or  location? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  correct.  I  believe  the  health  would  be  en- 
hanced if  this  salvage  were  done. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Dr.  Schlarbaum,  would  you  say,  and  I  know  we  are 
putting  the  Forest  Service  on  a  spot  here,  and  I  don't  want  you  to 
do  that,  but  as  a  professional  in  the  South  and  particularly  in  that 
area,  how  has  the  Forest  Service,  in  your  professional  opinion,  edu- 
cator, done  in  that  particular  part  of  the  country  as  far  as  manag- 
ing their  forests — the  Forest  Service — ^the  public  land  Forest  Serv- 
ice? 

Mr.  Schlarbaum.  Well,  I  think  things  have  changed  in  the  last 
five  years  because  of  these  edicts — internal  edicts  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  language  that  say  reduce  clear-cutting.  That  has  taken 
away  one  of  the  most  important  tools  that  some  of  these  forest 
managers  can  use  on,  for  example,  upland  hardwood  stands.  So  I 
think  they  do  as  well  as  they  can  under  the  limitations  that  are 
being  imposed  upon  them. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  So  would  you  say  the  limitations  being  imposed  on 
them  are  not  contributing  to  good  forest  health? 

Mr.  Schlarbaum.  Yes. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  Is  that  the  statement  that  we  are  getting? 

Mr.  Schlarbaum.  Yes.  That  is  what  you  are  hearing.  There  is 
another  thing  too — is  that  the  management  is  uneven.  Because  of 
the  internal  economics  in  the  Forest  Service  and  the  way  that  the 
moneys  for  sale  preparations  are  allocated  and  whatnot,  only  your 
better  sites  are  being  managed  for  these  catastrophic  events.  Better 
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sites  mean  better  timber  that  are  able  to  generate  more  revenue. 
And  your  marginal  and  poorer  sites  are  not  being  managed,  and 
that  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  So  economically  we  are  managing  our  forests,  and 
really  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  have  a  healthy,  good  forest  in  per- 
petuity, not  only  just  for  the  future  generations,  but  also  retaining 
some  economic  value  out  of  it  for  the  public  as  well  so  we  can  have 
a  healthy  forest? 

Mr.  SCHLARBAUM.  Yes.  We  are  not  doing  that  as  well  as  we  could 
be. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much.  My  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  I  think  the  last  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
exactly  right.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  point  out — is  that  we 
try  to  put  together  or  the  Forest  Service  professionals — fewer  of 
them  I  might  say  in  the  '80's  so  if  we  got  like  a  20  percent  reduc- 
tion in  personnel,  that  is  a  problem  right  there  in  terms  of  what 
they  can  do,  in  my  judgment. 

But  the  issue  is  that,  you  know,  are  we  going  to  design  the  sales 
to  take  some  of  the  good  with  some  of  the  marginal  in  terms  of 
profitability,  and  the  problem  is  the  shape  of  these  sales.  You 
know,  there  are  bitter  complaints  from  those  contractors  or  those 
that  bid.  When  the  Forest  Service  tries  to  put  together,  they  want 
to  go  for  the  highly  profitable  areas  and  not  the  marginal,  and  that 
is  a  problem. 

Now,  the  real  question  here  isn't  a  question.  I  mean,  obviously, 
what  you  are  suggesting,  I  think  everyone  on  this  panel  has  at 
least  implied,  it  is  to  avoid  the  forest  salvage  problem,  and  that  can 
be  done  by  a  healthy  forest.  You  are  going  to  have  the  wind  blow- 
ing. You  are  going  to  have  some  insect  infestation. 

But  clearly  forests  that  are  managed  in  a  different  way  so  they 
are  not  all  even  ages,  so  they  are  not  all  homogeneous  in  terms  of 
species  are  going  to  behave  a  lot  differently.  They  are  going  to  be 
a  lot  more  resistent  to  various  stresses,  aren't  they,  doctor?  Let  us 
see.  I  can  ask  Schlarbaum. 

Mr.  Schlarbaum.  I  don't  know  that  that  is  totally  true.  I  think 
that  if  you  have 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  is  it  partly  true? 

Mr.  Schlarbaum.  Well 

Mr.  Vento.  I  think  it  is  partially  true. 

Mr.  Schlarbaum.  OK.  And  the  Forest  Service  is  doing  as  well 
as  they  can,  but,  like  I  have  said,  they  have  a  number  of  restric- 
tions that  have  been  put  on  them.  And  you  are  right.  They  have 
lost  a  lot  of  people,  but  they  have  also  had  a  lot  of — because  of  a 
number  of  different  reasons  have  had  to  hire  a  lot  of  nonforestry 
people  too. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  I  mean,  they  contract  out.  We  eliminate  the 
professionals  in  the  Forest  Service,  and  we  contract  out  with  the 
private  sector  to  meet  these  needs? 

Mr.  Schlarbaum.  No,  no,  no.  You  have  lost  a  lot  of  what  I  would 
call  timber  staff  people  inside  your  Forest  Service.  You  have  hired 
a  lot  of  botanists,  landscape  architects,  archaeologists,  other  people 
like  that  which  is  fine  except  for  those  people  don't  know  how  to 
deal  with  salvage  sales. 

Mr.  Vento.  And  geneticists? 
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Mr.  SCHLARBAUM.  No.  We  are  phasing  those  out  too. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  I  think  that  they  don't.  I  suppose  the  issue  is, 
of  course,  this  is  a  representation  of  the  more  complex  questions 
that  are  being  raised  with  regards  to  the  challenges  in  the  forest. 
Now,  in  other  words,  you  are  suggesting  that  these  laws,  the  Forest 
Renewable  Resource  Planning  Act,  doesn't  incorporate  the  right 
factors  into  it  in  terms  of  the  plan  because,  obviously,  you  are  say- 
ing these  forests — if  they  can't  clear-cut,  they  can't  do  their  job? 

Mr.  SCHLARBAUM.  That  is  right.  In  certain  forests. 

Mr.  Vento.  If  you  clear-cut,  and  we  are  not  talking  about  wilder- 
ness areas,  you  know,  obviously,  but  if  you  do  clear-cut,  then  you 
are  going  to  end  up  with  the  same  problem  in  terms  of  this  even 
age  population  again,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  SCHLARBAUM.  Well,  you  are  talking  about  areas  in  forests, 
OK,  and  here  again,  you  have  got  two  or  three  different  issues.  And 
all  of  this  is  a  judgment  call.  I  mean,  you  have  a  forest  health  prob- 
lem on  one  side  with  the  salvage  sale  and 

Mr.  Vento.  Of  course,  health  is  more  than  just  cutting  the  trees 
down.  I  mean,  it  is  more  than  just  salvage.  It  is  watershed  protec- 
tion. It  is  thinning.  Most  of  this  translates  into  more  personnel  and 
more  dollars,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  SCHLARBAUM.  Well,  probably  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Vento.  Probably  so? 

Mr.  SCHLARBAUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vento.  Dr.  Smith,  I  saw  you  wanted  to  get  in  on  this  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  think  I  want  to  clarify  something.  You  said  an 
even  age  forest.  I  think  we  have  to  talk  about  that  forests  are  made 
up  of  stands.  All  right.  We  can  have  an  even  age  stand  within  for- 
ests. Hopefully,  we  will  have  many  different  even-aged  stands  rep- 
resenting all  the  age  classes  represented  in  that  forest.  Then  I 
think  we  have  that  population  that  we  are  after. 

Mr.  Vento.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  end  up  with  if  we  do 
it  on — you  know,  but  there  are,  obviously,  different  policies  now  in 
terms  of  tree  selection,  harvesting,  and  part  of  it  boils  down  to  the 
issue  of  what  is  economic?  In  other  words,  if  we  define  what  is  eco- 
nomic by  the  practices,  we  want  to  do  that.  We  want  to  do  it  in 
a  way  though  that  is,  I  think,  consistent  with  appropriate  knowl- 
edge and  science. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  I  think  the  key  becomes — you  are  talking  about 
tools,  like  clear-cutting  as  a  tool  to  regenerate  a  stand.  You  are 
talking  about  single  tree  selection.  You  can  often  use  either  of 
those  on  the  same  stand,  but  you  are  going  to  end  up  with  different 
compositions  at  the  end.  And  you  need  to  understand  what  you  are 
doing  when  you  do  that,  and  when  you  limit  clear-cutting  you  are 
limiting  stand  composition  in  the  future.  That  is  a  critical  issue. 

Mr.  Vento.  My  time  is  almost  running  out.  Dr.  Bonnicksen,  did 
you  want  to  mention  anything? 

Mr.  Bonnicksen.  Well,  I  will  add  to  what  was  just  said.  I  don't 
see  how  clear-cutting  creates  an  even-age  forest  if  you  think  of  a 
forest  as  a  mosaic  of  age  classes.  If  you  are  going  to  use  selective 
or  single  tree  harvesting,  that  would  be  perfectly  appropriate  per- 
haps in  a  northern  hardwood  forest. 
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If  you  want  to  perpetuate  a  long-leaf  pine  forest,  or  a  ponderosa 
pine  forest,  or  a  mixed  conifer  forest,  you  would  probably  have  to 
clear-cut  small  patchs,  maybe  a  tenth  to  an  acre  in  size.  If  you 
want  to  perpetuate  a  lodgepole  pine  forest,  you  may  have  to  clear- 
cut  hundreds  of  acres. 

And  if  you  wanted  to  perpetuate  a  Douglas  fir  forest  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  you  probably  do  not  want  to  clear-cut  in  the  same 
size  that  nature  clear-cut  for  the  last  12,000  years  which  were  hun- 
dred— thousand  acre  patches.  You  would  probably  want  to  shrink 
that  down. 

But  the  fact  is  that  if  you  want  Douglas  fir  forests  in  the  future, 
if  you  want  lodgepole  pine  forests  in  the  future,  if  you  want  long- 
leaf  pine  forests  in  the  future  and  many  other  forest  types  in  North 
America,  you  will  have  to  either  clear-cut  them  or  burn  them  down, 
or  they  will  disappear. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  I  mean,  there  is  a  problem,  obviously,  with  the 
fire  issue.  I  think  that  your  reference  to  that  is  accurate  with  re- 
gards to  what  is  going  on.  But,  you  know,  one  of  the  issues  here, 
of  course,  is  that  we  are  not  just — a  lot  of  this  is  what  is  regen- 
erated back.  If  we  get  firs  that  are  more  fire  prone,  that  creates 
a  problem. 

In  fact,  when  you  cut  down — sometimes  cut  down  a  mature  for- 
est, you  end  up  with  a  different  type  of  problem  in  some 
ecosystems.  So  the  issue — I  mean,  I  am  listening  carefully  to  what 
you  are  saying.  Five  minutes  hardly  justifies  the  opportunity  for  a 
sentence  or  any  type  of  conclusion.  So  we  all  have  to  generalize. 

And  one  of  the  issues  here,  of  course,  is  just  the  nature  of  where 
we  come  back  in  and  put  in  just  Doug  firs  out  West,  and  we  end 
up  with  sort  of  the  monoculture  and,  of  course,  for  economic  rea- 
sons, that  is  OK.  But  we  ought  to  understand  what  the  limitations 
are  in  terms  of  that  type  of  forest. 

The  other  issue,  of  course,  and  I  don't  think  we  need  to  apologize 
for  this — I  mean,  I  don't  think  that  especially  the  people  at  this 
table  should  apologize — is  sort  of  the  explosive  growth  of  informa- 
tion with  regards  to  what  is  happening.  And  so  what  constitutes 
good  forest  management  practices,  you  know,  five  years  ago  or  even 
three  years  ago — I  found  this  to  be  the  constant  problem  working 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest — is  just  the  explosion  of  information. 

And  putting  it  together  and  then  trying  to  develop  a  policy  path 
was  nearly  as  very  difficult  because  we  were  faced  with  the  reality 
of  the  information  of  what  we  were  trying  to  do  when  we  put  all 
of  this  together,  whether  it  was  the  environmental  laws  or  simply 
the  forestry  practices.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Doctors,  I  am  going  to 
apologize.  I  mean,  I  came  to  this  body  five  years  ago  and  joined  Mr. 
Vento  on  his  committee.  It  was  the  authorizing  committee  of  the 
Interior — then  I  later  went  over  to  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Committee. 

And  I  have  sat  in  hearings  there  and  heard  many  groups.  I  had 
one  professional  person  sitting  with  me,  and  I  asked  him  to  come 
sit  on  the  committee  so  that  he  could,  you  know,  hear  some  of  the 
things  going  on.  And  when  we  finished,  he  said,  "I  thought  you  in- 
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vited  me  up  here  to  talk  about  science.  What  you  have  is  a  group 
of  tree-hugging,  bark-eating  druids  testifying." 

And  that  made  an  impression  because  from  a  professional  stand, 
this  is  la-la  land  up  here.  People  come  up  here  with  a  bumper 
sticker  that  clearly  says,  "Trees  have  feelings,"  and  have  about  that 
much  depth  in  their  science.  And  we  have  to  sit  here  hour  after 
hour  and  make  policy  based  on  the  most  foolish,  ridiculous  things 
I  have  ever  heard  in  dealing  in  forestry  over  the  30  years  that  I 
have. 

So  it  is  comforting  to  have  some  science  sitting  at  the  table  and 
some  realistic  thoughts.  And  maybe  we  can  talk  about  that  a  little 
bit.  There  has  been  some  criticism,  and  I  will  try  to  pick  out  some 
of  the  areas  because  of  time — there  has  been  some  criticism  about 
the  salvage  bill,  about  having  to  harvest  some  green  trees.  And,  of 
course,  the  whole  forest,  I  think  one  of  the  witnesses  said  earlier, 
could  be  cut  under  this  legislation,  which  is  ridiculous. 

But  could  you  tell  us  about  some  of  the  green  trees  that  may  be 
susceptible  to  disease?  Talk  about  the  benefit  of  harvesting  not  just 
those  that  are  dead  but  those  around  it  that  may  be  infested. 
Would  you  explain  that  to  some  of  the  people  unfamiliar  with  for- 
ests? Any  of  you. 

Mr.  SCHLARBAUM.  One  of  the  things  that  I  have  picked  up  on 
this  green  tree  harvest  included  with  the  salvage  sale  is  that  like 
when  you  have  gj^Jsy  moth  damage.  OK.  You  have  fire  damage, 
wind  damage.  Well,  all  of  the  five  categories  are  listed — fire,  wind, 
ice,  gypsy  moth,  southern  pine  beetle. 

Your  mortality  doesn't  occur  all  at  once.  Your  mortality  occurs 
generally  over  a  three-year  period  of  time  when  gypsy  moth  and 
fire  can  take  even  longer.  I  am  not  sure.  Maybe,  Tom,  you  know 
on  southern  pine  beetle. 

But  you  have  got  basically — there  you  have  got  a  mixture  of  dead 
trees  and  declining  trees,  and  you  probably  have  a  few  trees  that 
are  probably  still  OK.  But  it  is  a  little  bit  difficult  to  separate  your 
declining  trees  from  your  trees  that  are  probably  going  to  make  it. 

You  have  to  make  a  judgment  call.  How  much  mortality?  How 
far  do  you  let  that  stand  go  before  you  harvest?  And  if  you  know 
that  you  are  going  to  have  additional  mortality  after  a  year  or  two, 
you  probably  should  go  in  there  and  harvest  that  stand,  and  that 
is  going  to  involve  harvesting  some  of  these  green  wood  trees. 

From  the  southern  pine  beetle  that  you  are  going  to  have — a  lot 
of  those  green  trees  are  going  to  be  infested,  and,  of  course,  they 
are  going  to  be  big  brood  chambers  for  additional  generations  of 
southern  pine  beetle.  Gypsy  moth — the  dead  and  dying  trees  are 
going  to  harbor  and  protect  some  of  the  gypsy  moths  and  their  egg 
nests. 

So  you  have  got  problems  there,  and  it  is  a  tradeoff*.  How  far  do 
you — I  mean,  do  you  wait  till  10  years  before  you  salvage,  or  do  you 
salvage  within  a  year  or  two  and  figure  that  you  are  going  to  take 
some  green  trees  with  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  To  go  along  with  that,  I  think  that  at  a  given  point 
in  time  that  a  dynamic  forest,  if  you  are  salvaging  and  you  are 
looking  at  regeneration,  is  what  you  want,  then  you  need  to  look 
at  if  you  are  leaving  trees,  what  impact  will  they  have  on  your  de- 
sired regeneration.  That  becomes  a  good  part  of  your  decision. 
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If  we  look  at  gypsy  moth  or  a  tree  that  dies  as — the  gypsy  moth 
doesn't  kill  the  tree.  It  is  usually  a  secondary  event  that  does  that. 
If  it  is  killed  by  a  fungus  or  a  two-line  chestnut  bore,  then  that  tree 
or  the  stump  will  not  sprout.  And  so  that  is  going  to  affect  regen- 
eration. So  I  think  you  have  to  look  at  it  from  a  biological  stand- 
point of  what  you  are  after,  what  your  intentions  are,  and  make 
your  decision  based  on  that.  It  can't  be  just  something  legislated. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  we  put  that  flexibility  in  the  salvage  bill  be- 
cause professional  foresters  make  that  decision  at  each  site.  You 
would  think  that  the  logging  companies  themselves  who  were  going 
to  bid  on  the  timber  make  the  decision,  as  has  been  portrayed  by 
some  of  the  opponents.  But  that  is  not  so;  Forest  Service  profes- 
sionals make  the  decision  based  on  the  site-by-site  evaluation,  then 
put  it  into  the  bid,  and  that  is  what  the  timber  companies  bid  on 
for  the  process. 

You  talk  about  native  forests,  and  old  growth  trees  that  we  hear 
so  much  about  in  native  forests.  Are  these  forests — have  they  been 
developed  due  to  many  years  of  management,  or  can  you  comment 
a  little  bit  on  that — broaden  that  area?  Yes,  any  one  of  you. 

Mr.  BONNICKSEN.  Well,  old  growth  is  certainly  an  element  in  a 
native  forest,  and,  by  all  means,  we  should  have  old  growth  in  all 
of  our  various  forest  types.  But  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  North 
America  have  old  growth  forests  dominated  our  forests.  They  have 
always  been  a  minor  component  of  a  more  diverse  forest,  a  forest 
of  various  age  classes. 

And  so  Native  Americans  and  other  forces  in  the  environment, 
lightning,  avalanches,  windthrow,  tornadoes,  downdrafts,  and 
downbursts,  all  kinds  of  disturbances  have  blown  holes  in  forests 
to  make  sure  that  there  were  openings  for  other  trees  to  grow  and 
replace  the  old  trees  that  died. 

So,  yes,  native  forests  had  old  growth,  and  it  was  a  minor  compo- 
nent, and  we  should  maintain  it.  But  we  should  not  create  old 
growth  over  all  of  North  America,  and  that  is  part  of  the  reason 
we  are  here  talking  about  forest  health. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  would  be  kind  of  like  having  a  nation  of  all  old 
people. 

Mr.  BONNICKSEN.  Our  health  care  system  and  Social  Security  is 
a  bother  because  we  are  all  getting  older. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well 

Mr.  BONNICKSEN.  And  it  is  the  same  thing  in  forests, 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  all  you  have  is  old  people,  soon  you  will  have  no 
people  if  that  is  all  you  are  promoting. 

Mr.  BONNICKSEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  in  life  we  have  to  give  attention  to  the  young, 
and  we  never  hear  much  talk  about  the  benefits  of  new  growth, 
even  though  they  are  obvious  and  multiple. 

Mr.  BONNICKSEN.  Well,  one  of  the  things  in  that  regard  that  con- 
cerns me  is — you  know,  I  got  into  this  business  because  I  liked  old 
growth  forests,  and  most  of  my  research  has  been  in  park  and  wil- 
derness settings  and  problems  associated  with  managing  them  to 
perpetuate  old  growth. 

And  I  see  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  the  forest  reserves  that 
we  have  created  eventually — not  in  our  lifetime  but  eventually  the 
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Douglas  fir  forests  that  we  set  aside  and  treasure  so  much  will  dis- 
appear. And  they  have  to  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  that  is  the  hardest  thing  for  me,  gentlemen,  to 
explain  to  many  of  my  colleagues  up  here.  They  talk  about  preser- 
vation as  if  this  were  a  rock,  you  know,  and  not  a  living  thing  that 
is  going  to  live  its  cycle  and  die.  They  think  if  you  don't  do  any- 
thing there,  it  will  be  there  forever  and  ever  and  ever.  That  is  a 
total  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the  forest  itself. 

Let  me  ask  because  of  time  if  I  may,  your  statement  describes 
obvious  S3rmptoms  of  unhealthy  forests.  Some  might  say  that  these 
forests  are  natural  and  that  the  wildfires  and  forest  pests  should 
be  left  alone  or  minimally  managed.  What  would  be  the  impact  of 
such  a  hands-off  approach,  if  we  just  let  nature  take  its  course 
given  the  limited  forests  that  we  have  today? 

Mr.  BONNICKSEN.  If  we  say  nature — letting  nature  take  its 
course  means  nature  in  the  absence  of  humans,  the  consequences 
would  be  disastrous.  The  forests  that  we  encountered  when  we  ar- 
rived on  this  continent  represented  management  over  12,000  years. 
And  the  Native  Americans  who  preceded  us  favored  early  succes- 
sional  stages.  It  turns  out  that  we  favor  early  successional  stages 
and  those  species  that  thrive  in  those  stages. 

Most  of  the  parks  were  set  aside  because  of  the  forests,  such  as 
Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  because  of  giant  sequoia.  Giant  sequoia 
is  a  species  that  grows  in  early  successional  stages  and  is  replaced 
by  fir.  If  you  want  giant  sequoia,  the  very  reason  the  park  was  set 
aside,  you  have  to  continue  to  disturb  the  forest. 

The  Indians  knew  this.  There  were  over  70  different  reasons  that 
they  used  fire  to  manage  their  environment,  and  in  the  process  of 
doing  that  over  12,000  years,  they  created  a  landscape  that  we 
treasured  when  we  arrived  here  and  which  we  are  now  losing.  So 
we  have  to  manage.  We  don't  have  a  choice. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  it  is  strange  to  me  in  Pisgah  Forest,  which  I 
go  back  to — it  is  approximately  100  years  old — the  forest  was  first 
started  in  1914 — I  go  back  to  my  family  pictures  going  back  to  the 
1890's  and  before  it,  and  the  land  was  cut  over  and  burned  over 
and  farmed  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

And  the  very  forests  that  folks  are  there  saying  don't  ever  touch 
again  were  created  by  the  management  that  came  in  through  mod- 
ern silviculture  in  the  20th  century.  And  yet  now  we  want  to  aban- 
don it  because  we  think  all  of  this  will  happen  around  the  planet 
without  any  assistance. 

My  time  is  up,  but  I  would  like  to  make  one  quick  statement.  I 
tried  to  put  an  analogy  into  medicine.  You  know,  in  1799  when 
George  Washington  was  dying  of  pneumonia,  they  bled  him  which 
didn't  help  his  pneumonia  probably  very  much,  but  it  was  the  ex- 
tent of  medical  knowledge  at  that  time. 

Now,  we  still  have  many  in  this  country  when  you  talk  about 
silviculture  that  want  to  use  that  same  level  of  technology  to  man- 
age the  forest  when  we  have  100  years  of  science.  Our  best  univer- 
sities have  taught  in  this  area. 

We  have  numerous  private  and  public  experimental  stations  that 
gives  us  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  and  yet  we  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  have  chosen  to  throw  that  aside  in  favor  of  the 
hysteria,  the  politically  correct,  that  which  people  latched  onto  to 
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raise  some  $600  million  in  this  town  scaring  people  about  pseudo- 
science. 

And  it  is  a  shame,  and  I  am  going  to  try  in  my  limited  time  here 
to  address  it  and  see  if  we  can't  change  that  and  return  our  natural 
resource  management,  especially  our  forests,  to  modem  science, 
our  best  science  that  we  have.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  thank  the  panel  very  much  for  your  time 
and  coming  all  this  way,  both  of  you.  And  I  want  to  make  one 
statement  before  I  excuse  the  panel.  The  information  as  necessary 
to  manage  our  forests  is  very,  very  vital  to  us.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  for  Congress  to  get  good  information. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  part  of  our  problem  has  been  is 
that  a  lot  of  the  information  we  received  and  heard  over  the  past 
few  years  has  been  probably  misinformation.  And  even  though  the 
people  providing  the  information  didn't  do  it  maliciously,  it  has 
been  misinformation  which  has  created  a  lot  of  laws,  created  prob- 
lems with  our  forests  and  our  forests'  health. 

And  I  think  now  we  are  starting  to  get  around  to  the  stages 
where  we  are  starting  to  look  more  rationally  at  the  information 
we  are  receiving  and  try  to  do  some  better  value  judgments.  And 
I  hope  the  academic  community,  which  you  people  represent,  don't 
lose  heart  with  us. 

Have  some  faith  here,  and  we  will  try  to  do  what  we  can  do  to 
let  us  say  make  sure  that  we  have  a  healthy  forest  and  something 
here  in  perpetuity  that  will  have  some  kind  of  value  instead  of  just 
managing  it  to  the  point  where  there  is  no  forest.  And,  again,  I 
want  to  thank  you  very  much,  and  this  panel  is  excused.  Thank 
you,  gentlemen. 

The  third  panel  is  called.  This  is  Andy  Mahler,  Rene  Voss,  and 
Tom  Hatley.  I  want  to  put  you  gentlemen  under  oath.  Please  rise 
and  raise  your  right  hand. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  I  would  for  the  record  affirm 

Mr.  Mahler.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Yes? 

Mr.  Mahler.  May  I  have  a  special  request?  This  is  on  behalf  of 
my  wife. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mahler.  My  wife  sent  this  camera  with  me,  and  there  was 
a  gentleman  who  had  offered  to  tape  it  earlier,  and  he  was  asked 
to  not  do  that.  I  wonder  if  you  would  be  willing  to  suspend  that 
rule  to  allow  him  to  tape  my  testimony? 

Mr.  Cooley.  Tape  your  testimony?  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Mahler.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Cooley.  With  no  objection  from  any  of  the  members?  We 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  say  if  it  supports  marital  tranquility,  I  am  for  it. 

Mr.  Mahler.  You  are  absolutely  right.  Congressman.  Thank  you 
for  your  indulgence. 

Mr.  Cooley.  It  is  your  floor,  Andy. 

Mr.  Mahler.  OK. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ANDY  MAHLER,  EXECUTIVE  COORDINATOR, 
HEARTWOOD,  PAOLI,  INDIANA 

Mr.  Mahler.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee 
and  the  Chairman  and  the  members  for  inviting  me  here  to  testify. 
It  is  a  great  honor  and  a  great  opportunity.  I  would  like  to  speak 
about  the  impact  on  forests  in  tne  eastern  United  States,  and  I 
brought  a  couple  props.  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me.  [Displays 
maps  of  eastern  United  States.] 

We  are  talking  today  about  Forest  Service  Regions  8  and  9, 
though  most  of  what  you  have  been  talking  about  today  is  just  the 
South.  But  my  interests  are  in  the  hardwood  region  which  includes 
portions  of  what  is  the  South,  which  is  Forest  Service  Region  8 
down  below,  and  the  East,  which  is  Forest  Service  Region  9. 

I  know  the  Chairman  is  from  out  West,  and  he  may  not  be  as 
familiar  with  the  forests  in  the  East.  The  hardwood  region  with 
which  I  am  most  concerned  extends  from  Pennsylvania  down  to  Ar- 
kansas and  includes  several  portions  of  the  northern  tier  of  the 
southern  forests. 

What  is  not  shown  on  that  map  is  the  amount  of  public  owner- 
ship. As  you  heard  earlier,  probably  90  percent  of  the  forestland  in 
the  eastern  United  States  is  privately  owned.  In  some  states,  it  is 
even  higher.  Here  you  will  see  a  map  which  includes — this  is  For- 
est Service  Region  8 — which  includes  the  areas  in  green  which  are 
the  national  forests. 

Now,  one  thing  about  those  areas  in  green  that  is  a  little  bit  con- 
fusing is  that  for  most  people — this  is  a  map  of  my  state,  just  an 
ordinary  Indiana  state  highway  map — their  familiarity  with  the 
national  forests  does  not  extend  much  further  than  this  small  block 
of  green — ^well,  small  by  western  standards,  large  by  our  mid- 
western  standards — at  the  bottom  of  the  map. 

That  is  what  most  people  think  of  as  the  national  forests,  and 
they  don't  realize  that  when  they  get  down  there  to  that  next  layer, 
what  you  are  really  talking  about  now — I  ask  the  committee's  in- 
dulgence here — ^this  is  a  map  of  the  Hoosier  National  Forest  which 
details  that  area  of  green  that  you  saw  on  the  state  highway  map. 

The  national  forest  is  actually  much  more  disconnected,  and  you 
will  see  an  awful  lot  of  white,  including  for  instance  this  area  south 
of  Paoli  here  in  which  each  of  these  black  dots  represent  a  house. 
What  you  have  got  is  an  extremely  fragmented  ownership  pattern. 

With  respect  to  the  scientific  panel  that  came  earlier,  there  is 
really  no  danger  of  a  shortage  of  early  successional  habitat  in  a  for- 
est that  is  90  percent  privately  owned  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The 
Hoosier  National  Forest,  even  though  it  shows  fairly  large  on  this 
map,  represents  less  than  one  percent  of  the  land  base  of  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

The  demographics  in  the  East  are  also  extremely  different  as  you 
may  be  aware.  The  national  forests  of  the  East  and  South  are  in 
sparsely  populated  rural  areas.  You  know,  we  have  a  population 
density  in  the  East  which  is  substantially  different  than  that  with 
which  you  deal  in  the  western  states  I  believe  with  the  exception 
of,  obviously,  some  of  the  urban  areas. 

Four-fifths  of  the  members  of  the  House  prior  to  the  last  census 
were  from  the  East,  Forest  Service  Regions  8  and  9;  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate.  Polling  data  suggests  that  69  percent 
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of  the  voters  in  Indiana's  8th  District,  for  instance,  oppose  logging 
on  the  Hoosier  National  Forest.  Recent  polling  data  in  Kentucky 
showed  74  percent  of  the  voters  in  Kentucky  opposing  logging  on 
all  public  lands. 

I  mention  this  because  the  first  rule  of  forest  management  as  any 
forester  will  tell  you  is  to  ask  what  is  the  management  objective 
of  the  owner.  That  is  something  that  has  been  absent  in  the  debate 
I  believe  and  is  really  something  that  is  a  critical  issue  in  this  de- 
bate— in  this  whole  discussion,  and  that  is  what  do  the  American 
people  want  for  these  lands. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  criticisms  that  has  been  made  of  earlier 
legislative  procedure  in  adopting  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 
While  there  may  have  been  discussion  among  the  members,  the 
public  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  testify  with  regards  to  this 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there  were  no  pub- 
lic hearings  on  this  salvage  timber. 

The  inventory  data  are  also  very  interesting.  Apparently,  the  for- 
est is  coming  back,  and  you  will  find  a  lot  of  data  in  the  inventory 
books  in  support  of  that.  But  it  is  not  all  good.  What  is  happening 
is  that  the  quality  is  declining. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  particularly  disconcerting  to  people  is 
that  the  management  of  the  national  forests  in  the  eastern  United 
States  has  been  predominantly  for  timber,  although  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  managed  for  multiple  use. 

And  one  of  the  great  concerns  with  respect  to  that  is  the  issue 
of  below  cost  timber  sales.  You  know,  that  the  recent  GAO  report 
talks  about  a  $1.2  billion  loss  to  taxpayers,  and  this  is  the  most 
concise  and  I  thought  clear  elucidation  of  the  problem  involved  that 
I  have  seen. 

The  main  issue  is  the  private  lands.  We  are  looking  at  a  lot  of 
heavy  cutting  going  on  on  the  private  lands  right  now.  There  is  an- 
other major  issue  too,  and  that  is  the  question  of  salvage.  We  talk 
about  a  tree  going  to  waste  if  it  lands  on  the  forest  floor  without 
us  extracting  economic  value  from  it.  But  I  would  point  out  that 
there  are  other  roles  of  the  forest,  and  there  are  other  issues  in- 
volved in  this  subject  of  waste. 

One  consideration  is  what  happens  to  the  trees  after  they  are 
cut?  More  than  hail"  of  all  hardwood  lumber  cut  in  the  eastern 
United  States  goes  1o  shipping  pallets.  Most  shipping  pallets,  over 
half  a  billion  manufactured  each  year,  are  used  just  one  time,  and 
they  wind  up  in  a  landfill. 

Our  concern  is  that  if  we  were  to  just  use  those  disposable  ship- 
ping pallets  a  second  time,  we  would  save  a  volume  of  timber,  more 
than  twice  the  total  cut  from  all  public  forests  in  the  Central  Hard- 
wood Region  combined. 

And  if  I  can  ask  for  your  indulgence  for  just  one  more  moment, 
most  of  the  testimony  you  heard  from  the  scientific  panel  dealt 
with  managing  forests  for  tree  species.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  spe- 
cies that  depend  on  those  forests.  The  public  forests  in  a  state 
where  public  forests  might  represent  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
land  base,  have  a  very  different  role  in  the  eastern  United  States 
than  they  may  in  the  western  United  States. 

I  refer  to  medicinal  and  botanical  plants,  for  instance.  Jerry  Mur- 
phy, the  root  and  fur  buyer  in  Orange  County  where  I  live  in 
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southern  Indiana,  will  tell  you  that  the  medicinal  and  herbal 
plants  that  grow  on  the  forest  floor,  the  economic  value  of  those 
plants  is  far  greater  than  the  economic  value  of  the  timber. 

And,  yet,  that  is  never  even  discussed  in  the  issue  of  the  impacts 
of  this  salvage  logging,  for  instance.  And  I  actually  do  have  a  few 
more  issues  I  would  be  happy  to  raise  during  the  questioning,  if  the 
time  would  allow  it.  I  thank  you  for  your  indulgence  on  the  exten- 
sion. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Mahler  follows:] 

Statement  of  Andy  Mahler,  Executive  Coordinator,  Heartwood 

Heartwood  is  a  cooperative  network  of  groups  and  individuals  working  to  protect 
this  nation's  heartland  forest  from  waste  and  destruction.  Our  members  are  tax- 
payers, voters,  and  landholders.  As  citizens,  Heartwood  members  monitor  govern- 
ment expenditures  to  expose  and  challenge  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

Heartwood  members  value  the  national  forests  for  educational,  recreational,  sci- 
entific, and  spiritual  pursuits.  We  recognize  the  critical  role  the  national  forests  play 
in  protecting  native  biological  diversity,  in  maintaining  air  and  water  quaUty,  and 
in  providing  plant  and  animal  habitat  not  readily  available  on  private  land. 

Like  the  majority  of  Americans,  we  too  oppose  logging  on  public  lands. 

In  November,  1994,  Americans  voted  to  reduce  wasteful  government  spending. 
Stop  wasting  our  money.  Stop  logging  our  National  Forests.  You  do  not  have  the 
right  to  degrade  and  destroy  lands  belonging  to  all  Americans,  including  those  as 
yet  unborn.  Stop  logging  public  lands! 

As  Messrs.  Young,  Taylor,  and  Dicks  heads  up  efforts  to  give  away  public  lands, 
we  urge  saner  heads  on  the  Committee  to  speak  up  for  the  rights  of  the  American 
people,  and  for  the  creatures  that  depend  on  public  forests  for  their  survival. 

Save  money  and  protect  forests:  Stop  costly  and  destructive  "salvage"  logging 
based  on  fraudulent  claims  of  "forest  health." 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Mahler.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  CoOLEY.  Mr.  Voss. 

STATEMENT  OF  RENE  VOSS,  GEORGIA  CHAPTER  OF  THE 
SIERRA  CLUB,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Mr.  Voss.  Before  I  begin,  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the  Chair  and 
committee  to  accept  testimony  from  Dr.  Chris  Haney,  Wildlife 
Ecologist,  who  we  asked  if  he  could  be  on  the  scientific  panel.  How- 
ever, I  guess  that  was  not  possible  at  this  hearing,  and  I  would  like 
to  submit  his  testimony. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  His  testimony  will  be  accepted  and  put  in  the 
record. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Haney  may  be  found  at  end  of  hearing.] 

Mr.  Voss.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Re- 
sources Committee,  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Vento,  for  coming  to  this 
meeting.  My  name  is  Rene  Voss,  and  I  am  a  volunteer  with  the  Si- 
erra Club.  I  have  come  to  testify  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  my  own 
time  and  at  great  expense  to  myself  and  the  club.  Regardless, 
thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

The  Sierra  Club  is  a  national  volunteer-run  grassroots  organiza- 
tion with  roughly  600,000  members.  Our  mission  is  to  explore, 
enjoy,  and  protect  the  wild  places  of  the  earth,  to  practice  and  pro- 
mote the  responsible  use  of  the  earth's  ecosystem  and  resources, 
and  to  educate  and  enlist  humanity  to  protect  and  restore  the  qual- 
ity of  the  natural  and  human  environment,  and  to  use  all  lawful 
means  to  carry  out  those  objectives. 
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The  Forest  Service  in  Georgia  has  traditionally  prepared  salvage 
projects  to  suppress  southern  pine  beetle  outbreaks  and  to  remove 
downed  or  severely  damaged  trees  which  result  from  the  natural 
disturbances  such  as  tornadoes  or  other  major  storms.  Over  the 
last  10  years,  most  salvage  projects  have  proceeded  unhindered  and 
have  generally  not  been  challenged  by  environmental  groups. 

In  years  when  there  have  been  special  circumstances  requiring 
large  salvage  operations,  the  Forest  Service  has  done  these  in  lieu 
of  the  green  timber  program  as  a  way  to  balance  yearly  outputs 
and  scarce  budgetary  and  personnel  resources.  The  salvage  compo- 
nent of  the  timber  program  on  Georgia's  national  forests  has 
ranged  yearly  from  roughly  2  to  8  million  board  feet  for  the  roughly 
850,000  acres  of  national  forests. 

The  Forest  Service  claims  that  over  16  million  board  feet  of  sal- 
vage per  year  will  be  sold  over  the  next  two  years.  These  figures 
for  the  first  year  are  split  between  southern  pine  beetle  and  sal- 
vage for  Hurricane  Opal's  natural  disturbance. 

Before  the  salvage  rider  was  signed,  the  Forest  Service  had  al- 
ready completed  the  necessary  environmental  assessment  for  sup- 
pression of  the  southern  pine  beetle  and  has  only  been  preparing 
salvage  sales  to  remove  blowdowns  from  Hurricane  Opal.  Over  2.5 
million  board  feet  of  mostly  hardwood  salvage  timber  has  been  put 
in  the  timber  pipeline  on  the  Chattahoochee,  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  made  full  use  of  the  salvage  rider. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  Ray  Vaughn  from  Alabama  could  not 
make  it  to  this  hearing  to  testify,  he  has  briefed  me  about  a  trou- 
bling situation  on  Alabama's  Conecuh  National  Forest.  Mr.  Vaughn 
represents  the  Alabama  Wilderness  Alliance  based  in  Moulton,  Ala- 
bama. The  Conecuh  National  Forest  is  in  extreme  southern  Ala- 
bama and  also  received  a  bit  of  a  blow  from  Hurricane  Opal. 

In  that  case,  the  Forest  Service,  according  to  Mr.  Vaughn,  has 
grossly  overestimated  the  amount  of  damage  to  the  forest.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Forest  Service,  the  storm  blew  down  a  vast  amount  of 
the  forest,  and  they  propose  to  salvage  40  to  45,000  acres  or  over 
half  of  the  entire  83,000  acre  national  forest. 

While  the  Forest  Service  did  prepare  an  environmental  assess- 
ment, it  is  interesting  to  note  a  comment  from  a  private  timber 
landowner  involved  in  the  scoping  for  this  project.  Thomas  W.  Sav- 
age of  Charles  Dixon  &  Company  is  concerned  that  large  scale  sal- 
vage sales  could  cause  local  stumpage  prices  to  collapse  and  cause 
severe  effects  to  local  timber  owners. 

In  addition,  salvage  sales  could  put  too  much  risk  on  the  pur- 
chaser: penalties  for  not  salvaging  small  trees,  unreasonably  short 
time  periods  to  finish  the  salvage,  and  buyers  must  assume  all  risk 
from  high  value  timber  being  downgraded  to  pulpwood  because  of 
blue  stain. 

Last  week,  Ray  Vaughn  and  the  Alabama  Wilderness  Alliance 
filed  suit  against  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  challenge  the  planned 
abuse  of  the  Conecuh  National  Forest  and  ask  a  Federal  judge  to 
declare  the  salvage  rider  unconstitutional. 

After  reviewing  their  complaint,  I  must  agree  with  their  legal  as- 
sertions that  some  of  the  basic  rights  that  all  Americans  hold  so 
dear  are  being  held  hostage  by  this  terrible  law.  With  this  law. 
Congress  has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  suspended  portions  of  the 
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Constitution  and  our  Bill  of  Rights,  including  the  First  and  Fifth 
Amendments. 

The  rider  not  only  violates  our  rights  to  due  process  and  the 
equal  protection  guaranteed  in  the  Fifth  Amendment,  it  also  denies 
the  right  to  petition  the  government  for  redress  of  grievances  under 
the  First  Amendment,  and  violates  the  separation  of  powers  clause 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

"The  environment  has  moved  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
values  particularly  as  it  relates  to  family  and  religious  concerns," 
writes  Willett  Kempton  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Kempton 
says  about  interviews  he  conducted,  "Parents  told  us  they  wanted 
environmental  protection  for  the  sake  of  their  children  and  their 
grandchildren.  Ninety-three  percent  of  our  interviewees  agreed 
that  working  hard  to  prevent  environmental  damage  for  the  future 
is  part  of  being  a  good  parent." 

Kempton  also  says  that  many  Americans  connect  religious  values 
to  the  environment.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  their  sample  agreed 
that  "because  God  created  the  natural  world,  it  is  wrong  to  abuse 
it."  Not  only  is  this  salvage  rider  illegal,  it  also  abuses  our  govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  afford  protection  for  our  posterity  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution.  And  it  also  exists  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  our  moral  and  our  religious  values  because  it 
allows  our  natural  world  to  be  abused. 

In  closing,  let  me  read  you  a  remark  by  an  authority  in  our  re- 
gion regarding  forest  issues.  "The  people  of  this  country  no  longer 
want  our  national  forests  used  for  commercial  logging."  These  are 
not  words  from  the  environmental  movement.  This  is  a  quote  from 
Pete  Correll,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Georgia-Pa- 
cific Corporation.  I  urge  you  to  heed  these  words  and  listen  to  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people. 

Hasty  decisions  to  proceed  with  indiscriminate  salvage  logging 
using  the  salvage  rider  seem  to  dismiss  most  American's  values 
and  are  only  in  concert  with  one  value,  the  insatiable  greed  of  the 
timber  industry. 

As  Ray  Vaughn  so  eloquently  put  in  his  letter  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, "Hurricane  Opal  has  handed  the  Forest  Service  an  opportunity 
to  do  something  different,  to  do  something  worthwhile  and  valuable 
for  all  generations  to  come. 

"Instead,  you  appear  ready  to  use  this  event  and  the  coincidental 
mindlessness  of  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  repeal  all  laws 
to  make  the  Conecuh  even  more  of  what  the  Forest  Service  has  al- 
ready made  it,  another  dull,  boring  example  of  a  forest  as  nothing 
but  a  crop,  of  land  as  no  more  than  a  commodity.  As  owners  of  this 
land  and  forest,  we  object."  Thank  you. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Voss  may  be  found  at  end  of  hearing.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hatley. 

STATEMENT  OF  TOM  HATLEY,  DIRECTOR,  SOUTHERN  APPA- 
LACHIAN FOREST  COALITION,  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA 

Mr.  Hatley.  Yes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  be  here  today,  both  as  a  representative  of 
the  Southern  Appalachian  Forest  Coalition  and  as  a  person  trained 
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both  in  forestry  and  in  environmental  history  focused  on  the  south- 
ern Appalachians. 

I  would  like  to  make  three  basic  points  in  my  talk.  First  of  all, 
there  is  no  forest  health  emergency  in  the  southern  Appalachians. 
There  are  severe  fores"  health  problems,  but  in  most  cases,  these 
problems  are  not  solvable  by  the  tool  of  silviculture. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  the  former  system 
of  handling  salvage  as  part  of  national  forest  management  in  the 
South  worked.  There  was  no  need  to  override  it.  My  third  point  is 
that  the  implementation  record  of  this  bill  raises  fundamental  is- 
sues not  only  about  environment,  but  about  budget  allocation  and 
community  economics  within  the  region. 

The  first  issue — I  would  point  to  underlying  systemic  problems  of 
air  pollution  and  forest  fragmentation  in  the  region.  The  southern 
Appalachians  are  a  green  region,  but  people  as  well  as  trees  there 
are  being  hurt  by  ozone,  by  sulfate  deposition,  by  particulates. 

Secondly,  I  would  invite  all  of  the  committee  members  to  come 
fly  over  our  region,  the  kind  of  region  that  was  described  in  Indi- 
ana, not  to  look  at  differences  between  forest  stocking  rates  on  pub- 
lic and  private  land,  but  to  look  at  the  rapid  development  that  is 
nibbling  away  at  the  borders  of  our  public  forestlands  that  is  mzik- 
ing  room  for  expansion  nonexistent,  and  all  of  which  is  fueled  by 
a  population  increase  that  is  demanding  more  room  for  recreation. 

To  the  second  point,  I  would  like  to  say  and  emphasize  what 
Rene  has  said  that  salvage  volumes  have  been  increasing  across 
the  southern  region  over  the  past  several  years.  But  in  very  few  in- 
stances has  the  environmental  community  used  the  tools  at  hand 
and  the  existing  forest  laws  to  take  these  to  court.  Where  we  have, 
we  feel  we  have  been  doing  so  responsibly  to  protect  endangered 
species  and  other  fundamental  interests  that  are  not  protected 
under  this  law. 

What  has  been  interrupted  in  the  emergency  legislation  I  think 
is  even  more  fundamental.  What  it  has  interrupted  is  a  dialog  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  agency  that  has  been  able  to  solve  many 
problems  effectively.  This  dialog  included  the  use  of  legal  meas- 
ures, but  in  many  more  cases,  it  included  talking  through  issues. 
Emergencies  are  not  the  right  kind  of  condition  to  solve  problems. 

Finally,  I  wanted  to  point  out  several  issues  of  implementation 
in  addition  to  the  interruption  of  dialog.  The  first  is  that  we  believe 
that  this  law  reflects  the  misplacement  not  just  of  dollars,  but  of 
the  attention  of  our  forest  management  agencies,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  air  pollution  and  forest  fragmentation.  There  is  a  need 
for  funding  for  land  acquisition.  There  are  significant  needs  for  re- 
search. 

In  attempting  to  prepare  for  this,  one  of  my  staff  called  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Park  facility  of  the  Forest  Service,  which  houses 
the  forest  health  monitoring  program  of  the  Forest  Service,  and 
was  told  that  they  have  received  substantial  budget  cuts  amount- 
ing to  two-thirds  of  this  year,  and  that  they  expect  to  have  to 
foreshorten  significantly  their  forest  health  research  program  and, 
in  fact,  do  no  basic  monitoring  in  the  East. 

I  would  submit  that  if  this  body  believes  that  forest  health  is  a 
significant  issue,  then  it  should  look  to  funding  the  agency  and  aca- 
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demic  research  that  can  answer  basic  and  fundamental  questions 
that  cannot  be  answered  simply  by  logging. 

And  I  should  state  parenthetically  the  coalition  that  I  represent 
does  not  oppose  salvage  logging  or  logging  on  national  forests. 
What  we  do  oppose  is  an  emergency  measure  that  reinforces  a  flow 
of  low-quality  hardwood  timber  off  the  national  forests.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  this  flow  not  only  is  bad  environmentally,  but  that  it  also 
is  bad  economically  for  our  communities. 

With  that  low-quality  timber  comes  low-quality,  below-wage, 
below-manufacturing  average  wage  jobs.  We  think  that  where  log- 
ging is  appropriate  on  the  national  forests,  it  should  target  man- 
agement for  high-grade  hardwood  timber,  and  we  believe  there  is 
a  place  in  our  existing  forest  system  to  do  that. 

And  we  believe  that  the  Forest  Service  programs  such  as  the 
Rural  Community  Assistance  Program  are  well  positioned  to  try 
and  build  those  links  to  value-added  industries  that  can  create  not 
just  healthier  forests  but  healthy  communities. 

Again,  this  law  is  really  the  wrong  tool  for  the  job  both  in  terms 
of  forest  management,  in  terms  of  environmental  protection,  in 
terms  of  multiple  use,  even  in  terms  of  economics.  Thank  you. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Hatley  and  chart  may  be  found  at  end  of  hear- 
ing.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Mahler,  I  read  your  tes- 
timony, and  I  thought  it  was  really  fascinating.  Is  it  ever  appro- 
priate to  cut  a  tree?  — 

Mr.  Mahler.  Absolutely.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  is-miss- 
ing,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  of  the  prior  speakers  on  the  scientific 
panel  alluded  to  the  native  peoples  and  how  they  managed  the  for- 
est for  over  12,000  years. 

And  I  think  it  is  worth  mentioning  for  the  record  that  they  did 
not  have  skidders.  They  did  not  have  bulldozers.  They  did  not  have 
chain  saws.  So  to  cut  a  tree  involved  a  much  more  serious  act  of 
human  commitment  of  energy  and  time. 

I  think  what  is  missing  is  the  reverence  for  what  the  tree  rep- 
resents in  terms  of  its  contributions  to  society,  not  just  while  it  is 
living.  A  tree  continues  to  contribute  to  society  even  after  it  has 
fallen  down  on  the  forest  floor  where,  soaking  up  moisture,  it  can 
actually  serve  as  a  prevention  to  out-of-control  wildfire,  where  it 
will  provide  much  more  habitat  for  native  species  and  the  greater 
diversity  of  native  species  in  its  decaying  condition  than  in  its 
standing  condition. 

But,  yes,  I  live  in  a  wood  home.  I  have  cut  timber  off  my  property 
to  make  lumber  for  that  home.  I  burn  firewood.  It  is  the  only  heat 
source  in  our  house.  I  try  to  do  it  lightly.  I  try  to  do  it  selectively. 
And  I  think  one  of  the  things  about  the  wasteful  use  of  wood  in 
disposable  pallets  that  I  mentioned  earlier  is,  and  this  ties  in  with 
the  subsidy  issue  too,  I  think  we  do  not  value  wood  highly  enough. 

If  we  can  afford  to  use  886  pounds  of  paper  per  person  per  year 
and  send  substantial  portions  of  that  to  landfills  and  dumps  and 
incinerators  in  the  form  of  wasteful  packaging  and  junk  mail,  if  we 
can  send  these  pallets  to  the 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  You  are  getting  off  into  a  mission.  We  are  talking 
about  timber  salvage  here 

Mr.  Mahler.  OK.  I  apologize  but  the  short  answer  is 
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Mr.  COOLEY  [continuing],  and  not  about  values  that  other  people 
may  or  may  not — what  we  want  to  really  discuss  is  what  do  we  do 
to  make  sure  that  our  forests  are  healthy  and  provide  multiple  use 
areas,  and  that  is  really  what  we  want  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  Mahler.  Yes. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  You  talked  about  the  forests  or  the  timber  or  the 
trees  providing  a  resource  to  build  your  home. 

Mr.  Mahler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooley.  So,  therefore,  you  sort  of  believe  that  trees  should 
be  cut  but  not  your  trees? 

Mr.  Mahler.  No.  My  trees — I  cut  my  trees  to  build. 

Mr.  Cooley.  No.  But  I  mean  not  public  trees. 

Mr.  Mahler.  Oh,  absolutely  not,  certainly  not  in  Indiana  where 
you  have  got  88  percent  of  the  timber  owned  by  nonindustrial,  pri- 
vate  

Mr.  Cooley.  Well,  this  law  is  not  specific  in  Indiana.  This  law 
covers  the  entire  48  states  and  all  of  the 

Mr.  Mahler.  I  understand  but  this  hearing  is  about  the  South 
and  the  East  where  these  figures  are  quite  relevant.  In  the  West 
there  is  a  lot  more  public  land,  and  it  is  a  very  different  landscape. 
But  the  East  is  more  like  Indiana  than  it  is  like  eastern  Oregon, 
if  you  will  allow  me. 

Mr.  Cooley.  OK.  Mr.  Voss,  you  know,  the  Sierra  Club's  mission 
is  to  practice  or  promote  responsible  use  of  earth's  ecosystem  and 
resources. 

Mr.  Voss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Why  do  yoi:  feel  that  the  salvage  law  goes  against 
those  principles?  I  am  just  curious. 

Mr.  Voss.  Well,  it  logs  ancient  forests. 

Mr.  Cooley.  It  what? 

Mr.  Voss.  It  is  logging  ancient  forests. 

Mr.  Cooley.  No,  now  wait  a  minute.  Let  us  go  back  and  look  at 
the  law.  The  law  talks  about  salvage  and  318  sales.  It  doesn't  talk 
about  logging  ancient  forests.  The  Forest  Service  makes  a  deter- 
mination on  what  is  to  be  salvaged. 

Mr.  Voss.  Well,  they  are  not  salvaging.  They  are  clear-cutting 
healthy,  green  ancient  forests. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Not  under  the  salvage  law  they  are  not  doing  that. 

Mr.  Voss.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Well,  you  will  have  to — ^you  believe — ^you  are  testify- 
ing today  that  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact.  Now,  don't  say  you  be- 
lieve. You  know  that  they  are  logging  ancient  forests,  green  trees 
under  the  salvage  law.  That  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Voss.  Yes.  I  do  beHeve  that. 

Mr.  Cooley.  No,  no.  You  can't  believe  it.  You  know  it.  You  are 
under  oath.  You  know  this. 

Mr.  Voss.  I  have  seen  photographs  of  cuts 

Mr.  Cooley.  Could  you  give  us  a  list  of  those  areas  where  the 
salvage  law  is  cutting  ancient  forests?  Because  that  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  salvage  law. 

Mr.  Voss.  I  can  tell  you  one  and  that  is  Elk  River  in  the  318 
sales. 

Mr.  Cooley.  And  the  318  sales  that  we  were  talking  about  ear- 
lier in  the  Northwest.  They  are  not  in  your  district.  So  we  need  to 
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find  this  out,  and  if  that  is  happening,  we  would  like  to  know  that. 
So  would  you  please  provide  this  information  to  this  committee  of 
an  ancient  forest  that  are  green  trees  that  are  being  salvaged,  are 
being  cut  under  the  Public  Law  104—19?  We  would  like  to  know 
that  as  well  because  that  was  not  the  intent  of  the  law.  So  we  need 
to  see  that. 

Mr.  Voss.  It  is  clear  in  the  photograph  of  a  green  tree  sale  right 
here — clear-cut,  Siskiyou  National  Forest,  under  the  318 

Mr.  COOLEY.  OK.  Now,  that  is  the  difference  under  318.  It  said 
under  the  318 

Mr.  Voss.  That  is  part  of  the  salvage  law. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  But  all  318 — remember  that  318  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1989.  The  318  section  was  done  in  1989.  Nothing  was 
done  from  1989  basically — there  was  a  few  contracts,  but  basically 
from  '89  to  1994  nothing  was  done  because  of  appeals  process.  We 
wanted  to  loosen  up  the  appeals  process,  and  we  put  it  in  the  318 
in  the  salvage. 

Those  appeals  had  already  cleared  the  courts,  had  the  courts  look 
at  them,  and  had  granted  that  those  were  valid  sales.  But  because 
of  the  appeal  process,  they  never  got  cut.  So  what  we  said  was 
under  the  salvage  law  that  if  they  met  all  of  the  environmental 
laws  and  they  were  approved  by  the  courts  to  be  cut  tlia:  they 
would  not  continue  appealing. 

That  is  why  we  say  that  this  is  not  a  logging  or  logging  without 
laws.  It  is  a  law  logging  without  lawsuits.  The  appeal  process  is  in 
there  once,  but  it  is  only  one  time.  And  then  after  it  is  determined, 
they  can  go  ahead  and  cut.  So  what  you  are  saying  now  is  some- 
thing in  the  West,  and  we  understand  that,  and  that  is  probably 
a  valid  statement  to  make  in  the  West.  But  it  does  fall  within  the 
law.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  something  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Voss.  No. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  But  you  were  testifying  in  the  South.  You  are  testi- 
fying under  law  for  the  whole  United  States  and  not  just  the 
South? 

Mr.  Voss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  OK.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  straightened  in 
my  mind  because 

Mr.  Voss.  And  I  would  be  glad  to  provide  you  a  list  of  actual  an- 
cient forests  being  logged  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  Well,  you  know,  yes.  Send  us  a  list,  and  we'll  see 
if  that  is  different  than  yours.  Could  I  ask  you  something?  What 
is  your  background,  your  statement  and  ever3rthing?  Do  you  have 
a  background  in  forestry  or  timber,  or  are  you  associated  with  that 
industry  at  all? 

Mr.  Voss.  No,  I  am.  not. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Could  I  ask  you  what  your  background  is? 

Mr.  Voss.  Yes.  My  education  is  as  an  electrical  engineer.  I  have 
a  science-based  background,  and  I  have  worked  in  the  electronics 
industry  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  OK.  Because  your  statement  and  reading  your 
statement,  I  thought  maybe  you  had  some  forestry  training  or  some 
background  in  that  area.  I  was  not  aware 

Mr.  Voss.  Well,  thank  you.  I  have  been  doing  this  for  three  years 
now  so  I  have  been  learning  quite  a  bit  about  it. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  OK.  You  don't  have  any  legal  training  either,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Voss.  No,  I  do  not,  but,  again,  for  three  years  I  have  been 
learning  the  law. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  OK.  My  time  has  run  out.  I  am  sorry.  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Hatley,  but  I  don't  have  the  opportunity.  I  will  yield  to 
you,  Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Vento.  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  answer  saying  I 
believe  is  consistent  with  the  fact  of  trying  to  respond  and  saying 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  I  mean,  I  think  that  that — I  have  seen 
some  pretty  good  attorneys  answer  things  that  way.  So  I  think  Mr. 
Voss  has  done  a  good  job. 

I  think  the  issue  here  about  318  wasn't  that  it  just  lifted  the  ap- 
peals process  or  suspended  the  appeal  process,  it  actually  lifted 
the — this  law  lifted  the  injunctions  that  were  in  place. 

Mr.  Voss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vento.  That  lifted  injunctions  that  were  put  in  place  by 
courts  because  it  has  founded  that  this — that  318,  the  provisions  of 
it,  actually  the  way  it  was  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  vio- 
lated other  laws,  and  that  the  court  then — and,  of  course,  we 
couldn't  perceive  that — I  think  part  of  it  was  the  applicability  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  some  of  the  other  measures,  the 
forest  planning  process  and  so  forth. 

We  were  trying  to  facilitate  that  process  so  the  issue — to  say  that 
we  didn't  suspend  any  laws,  well,  you  did,  in  essence,  suspend  the 
implementation — the  injunctions  that  were  there  that  were  for  the 
law. 

So,  I  mean,  you  did  suspend  laws  in  this,  and  you  better — I 
mean,  the  idea  of  saying  that  you  haven't  suspended  laws  and  you 
go  through  a  list  here  and  you  have  got  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  and  you  have  got  one  section  is  not  made  up  of  just  nests. 
Habitat  is  a  broader  area  than  just  a  nesting  area. 

I  thTnk  that  this  panel  has  been  very  helpful  in  terms  of  pointing 
out,  and  if  I  had  had  time  last  time  with  the  scientists,  would  have 
talked  about  the  fact  that  there  are,  obviously,  two  sizes.  You  have 
got  your  growth  cycle,  and  you  got  your  saprophyte  cycle  that  takes 
place  in  terms  of  a  forest,  and  that  that,  you  know,  depending  upon 
what  your  goals  are  to  accomplish  here,  is  and  can  be  very  impor- 
tant, especially  when  we  are  talking  about  related  species. 

Because,  you  know,  clearly  the  biggest  living  organism  that  they 
have  identified  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  this  giant  mushroom 
that  apparently — or  fungus  that  grows  under  the  ground  or  under 
the  soil  there.  And  so  these  phenomena  in  terms  of  the  saprophytic 
cycle  that  exists  are  very  relevant  as  our  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge grows  in  terms  of  what  is  taking  place,  what  life  forms  are 
there,  what  is  the  diversity. 

We  had  a  geneticist  on  the  last  panel,  but  we  didn't  talk  much 
about  biological  diversity  which  is,  of  course,  key  to  what  we  are 
doing  or  why  we  say  that  that  has  some  value.  It  has  some  value, 
and  we  ought  to  be  cognizant  of  it.  And  I  realize  that  a  lot  of  this 
science  gets  very,  very  complicated. 

It  certainly  can  confuse  me  pretty  quickly,  and  so  I  appreciate 
there  are  panel  members  who  might — ^you  know,  when  they  are 
talking  about  one  aspect  of  it  that  they  are  informed  about,  Imowl- 
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edgeable  about.  But,  you  know,  it  is  sort  of  like  the — ^you  know,  it 
is  like  text  without  context.  You  know,  it  is  sort  of  hard  to  discuss 
it,  you  know,  and  if  you  get  too  far  down  the  world,  someone  might 
say  that  that  is  pretext. 

But  I  do  appreciate  it.  I  think  the — and  that  is  the  advantage  of 
having — we  talked  about  the  fact  of  a  process  in  this  bill.  Well, 
there  were  no  hearings  on  the  actual  legislative  subject.  And  if  you 
want  to  talk  about  process,  yes,  we  had  debate  on  the  floor,  you 
and  I,  Mr.  Taylor,  on  this.  But  there  was  no  opportunity  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  anj^hing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  made  in 
order  by  the  Rules  Committee  because  the  appropriation  process 
normally  is  restricted  with  regards  to  policy  matters  that  it  deals 
with. 

And  so  I  think  that  the  process  for  this  left  behind  a  lot  of  what 
had  been  the  procedures  that  had  been  followed  that  save  us  and 
provide  the  opportunity  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  what  the  impact 
is.  And  that  was  not  provided  at  any  point  on  this  particular  issue. 

Hearings  after  the  fact  hardly  deal  with  the  appropriate  under- 
standing, and  the  opportunity  not  to  amend  or  to  change  anything 
I  think  was  inappropriate.  And  to  say  the  least,  I  think,  made  it 
extremely  difficult  for  those  that  didn't  agree  with  what  came  out 
of  the  appropriations  process.  But  we  have  seen  that  happen  re- 
peatedly this  year,  that  really  some  of  the  authorizing  committees 
such  as  you  and  I  serve  on,  Mr.  Cooley,  are  rendered  really  irrele- 
vant in  that  particular  procedure. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  you  will — I  think  unless  you  end  up 
being  on  the  Appropriations  or  one  of  these  other  special  commit- 
tees or  the  special — the  Speaker's  task  force  apparently  or  some- 
thing, obviously,  you  are  dealing  yourselves  out  of  the  procedure 
and  out  of  the  policy  to  a  large  extent  other  than  you  have  maybe 
someone  in  a  proxy  role  that  is  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
or  someplace  else  that  will  do  your  bidding  on  this. 

So  you  are  really  in  a  sense  not  doing  yourselves,  I  don't  think, 
a  favor  in  terms  of  trying  to  provide  a  voice  from  the  Resources 
Committee  or  from  other  areas  with  regards  to  claiming  your  re- 
sponsibility in  these  areas. 

This  panel  I  think  has  done  a  good  job  in  terms  of  pointing  out 
some  of  the  problems  that  do  exist  with  the  existing  law.  Aiid,  I 
mean,  it  is  fine  to  talk  about  forest  health,  but  you  can't  talk  about 
it  just  in  the  context  of  cutting  logs. 

In  fact,  the  last  panel  I  think  too  is  talking  more  about  the  over- 
all planning  process  in  terms  of  how  we  ought  to  proceed  dif- 
ferently. I  didn't  find  really  any  solutions  in  simply  the  salvage  sale 
because  after  the  fact,  after  the  problems  have  occurred  more  than 
anything  else. 

You  know,  I  think  the  conservation  issue  that  was  brought  up  is 
a  good  one.  Today,  you  know,  I  am  sure  many  would  object  to  Na- 
tive American  practices  of  burning  down  forests  because  they 
would  look  at  and  say,  "Well,  that  is  just  simply  a  waste.  We 
should  really  get  out  there  and  cut  them." 

But  the  question  is  when  we  look  at  how  we  use  some  of  the 
wood  fiber  products  and  so  forth,  I  think  you  could  also  say,  well, 
that  is  the  equivalent  of  wasting  it.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  the 
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Native  Americans  might  have  been  doing.  So  I  think  it  certainly — 
conservation  of  what  we  use  is  enormously  important. 

And  I  might  say,  you  know — and,  obviously,  I  am  not  going  to 
get  a  chance  to  ask  questions  to  this  panel.  In  listening  to  my 
learned  colleague  from  North  Carolina  talk  about  the  reason  that 
the  forests  were  established,  of  course,  part  of  it  is  fiber. 

But  part  of  it  also  and  a  very  important  part  of  it  was  for  protec- 
tion of  watersheds  and  water  supplies.  And  to  this  day,  you  know, 
right  now,  we  are  looking  at  a  proposition  for  action  even  in  this 
committee  right  now  on  land  that  is  an  hour's  drive  from  New  York 
City,  the  Sterling  Forest,  that  some  members  in  the  New  Jersey 
delegation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  about  $20  million  in 
cost — the  purchase  of  it — find  it  absolutely  essential  for  a  water 
supply  for  New  Jersey — a  surface  water  supply  because  of  the  hy- 
drology and  the  watershed — protecting  that  watershed  is  essen- 
tially an  economic  move  in  terms  of  the  water  supply  for  New  Jer- 
sey. 

So  even  today  as  we  look  at  high  value  land  areas  in  the  East, 
densely  populated,  we  find  no  substitute  or  at  least  not  an  economi- 
cal one.  This  is  actually  better  than  building  the  filtration  plants 
and  doing  all  the  other  activities.  So  I  would  just,  you  know,  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  a  full  review. 

And  so  the  multiple  use  idea — we  didn't  really  appreciate  I  sup- 
pose genetic  diversity  and  biodiversity  at  sometime.  I  mean,  we 
have  all  learned  something  I  guess  during  the  20th  century.  I  know 
I  learned  something  in  the  short — in  my  tenure  here  in  Congress, 
that  we  have  to  recognize  that  these  other  values  are  very,  very 
valid. 

And  clearly  the  management  of  the  forests  and  the  salvage,  if 
that  is  what  you  want  to  do.  I  think  we  really  need  to  then  provide 
the  forest  management  with  more  prescriptive  types  of  rec- 
ommendations in  terms  of  what  is  harvested  and  what  the  role 
might  be. 

I  might  say  too  that  some  comment  was  made  with  regards  to 
how  we  manage  public  lands  versus  private  lands.  Well,  out  West 
I  know,  Mr.  Cooley,  in  many  of  the  areas  that  are  private  wood 
lots,  that  they  are  small,  that  they  haven't  even  been  replanted.  I 
mean,  we  can  take  the  Weyerhaeusers  and  compare  to  what  they 
are  doing  in  terms  of  their  sort  of  monoculture  and  other  activities 
that  they  are  doing,  and  they  can  show  some  good  growth. 

But  when  you  start  looking  at  the  small  wood  lots,  in  many  parts 
of  Oregon  and  Washington,  my  information  and  the  information  I 
had  is  that  they  are  really  not  managed  very  well.  They  are  really 
not  producing  what  they  could  be  producing. 

And  we  could  go  a  long  way  with  private  programs  if  we  are  con- 
cerned about  fiber  production  in  terms  of  getting  some  sort  of  a 
joint  venture  with  those  small  wood  lots  so  that  they  would,  in  fact, 
be  put  in  production,  and  that  we  would  have  in  terms  of  a  long 
range  deal  with  the  fiber  needs  of  the  country.  And  that  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  things  that  is  going  to  have  to  happen.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  appreciate 

Mr.  Cooley.  Thank  you  very  much.  Certainly.  I  just  want  to  tell 
you  that  you  should  read  the  Oregon  Forest  Practices  Act  and 
small  wood  lots  20  years  ago  maybe  but  not  today.  They  make  you 
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put  a  deposit  in  when  you  cut.  It  is  part  of  the  fee  of  cutting  permit 
which  requires  you  to  replant  within  18  months.  So  we  have 
changed  some  of  those  earher  practices.  They  probably  were  not  as 
inducive  as  they  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  appreciate  the  time.  I  can  recall  the  visits  to  the 
low  elevation 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  I  remember  when  you  were  down  there. 

Mr.  Vento.  Old  growth  forests.  I  came  with  the  Forest  Service 
I  might  say.  I  didn't  go  with  one  group  or  the  other,  Mr.  Cooley. 
I  think  that  we  need  to  rely  on  the  professionals  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, but  I  want  to  just  point  out  that  when  I  went  there  I  saw  the 
stumps  with  the  springboard  marks  in  them  and  a  lot  of  little  trees 
around  them.  100  years  ago  they  were  cut,  and  you  don't  get  that 
type  of  tree  coming  back.  So  indeed  they  persist.  I  mean,  they 

Mr.  Cooley.  Nobody  is  going  to  admit  that  we  have  been  perfect, 
but  I  think  that  we  have  changed  some  laws  not  everywhere  but 
many  places. 

Mr.  Vento.  But  the  point  remains  though  that  since  many  of 
these  lands  that  were  before  this  20-year  cycle  or  whenever  the  law 
was  passed  in  terms  of  how  it  is  implemented  remained  and  basi- 
cally not  being  used  to  the  capacity  that  they  could  or  should  be 
used  for  wood  production  if  that  is  what  your  goal  is. 

And  so  you  really  are  kind  of — this  just  didn't  happen  the  last 
20  years  because  most  of  these  guys  cut  everything  in  the  lake 
states  first.  You  know,  it  is  just  the  same  progression  right  across 
the  north  central  part  of  the  United  States,  in  fact,  with  the  rail- 
road centered  in  my  area  or  at  least  they  used  to. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  So  much  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  so  little  time.  I 
would  say  to  my  learned  friend  that  part  of  the  problem — and,  see, 
the  folks  we  have  testifying  here  don't  want  trees  cut  in  the  na- 
tional forests  at  all.  And  one  of  the  reasons  we  have 

Mr.  Vento.  That  is  not  what  they  said.  Each  of  them  said  that 
they  did  favor  some  harvest  of  trees. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I  am  talking  about  in  the  national  forests.  I 
have  this  piece  of  information  that  says  very  clearly,  if  you  can  see 
it,  here  is,  "Stop  logging  our  national  forests.  Stop  logging  public 
lands." 

Mr.  Mahler.  That  is  me.  That  wasn't  the  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  the  gentleman's  testimony  he  didn't  want  it  at 
all. 

Mr.  Mahler.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  don't  know  how  I  can  make  it  any  clearer.  The 
only  thing  I  am  saying 

Mr.  Mahler.  I  think  it  is  just  in  different  degrees. 

Mr.  Taylor  [continuing],  and  this  is  my  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time.  One  of  the  reasons  we  created  the  national  for- 
ests in  addition  for  the  reserve  for  fiber  is  that  it  could  be  a  sci- 
entific laboratory  where  we  could  learn  the  best  silviculture  meth- 
ods because  you  have  a  large  amount  of  land.  And  we  have  numer- 
ous experimental  stations  that  work,  two  in  my  area  alone. 

If  we  are  going  to  replace  the  knowledge  that  comes  out  of  there 
with  pseudoscience  and  with  the  kind  of  mindlessness  that  comes 
before  these  committees,  how  can  you  expect  a  small  property 
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owner  to  invest  money  in  a  small  wood  lot  to  grow  timber  for  the 
country's  needs? 

And  that  is  one  of  the  problems  we  are  having  with  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  10  years.  You  are  driving  the  private  land- 
owner out  of  managing  his  forests  because  he  sees  it  gobbled  up  in 
Oregon,  as  they  have  had.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  can  take 
it  without  any  compensation.  And  one  of  the  things  we  are  trjdng 
to  do  is  to  restore  that  in  this  Congress.  We  want  to  try 

Mr.  Mahler.  May  we  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Voss.  Could  we  answer  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  the  floor.  I  don't  know 
that  these  gentlemen  have  the  right  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Gentlemen 

Mr.  Voss.  We  don't  know  the  procedure. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  OK.  You  have  no  right  to  interfere.  You  may  ask 
for  permission  to  yield,  but  otherwise  it  is  Congressman  Taylor's 
time. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  go  on  and  ask  questions  then  without  get- 
ting into  the  general  debate  on  some  of  the  items  Mr.  Vento  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Mahler,  I  have  your  statement  here,  large  print.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  because  you  are  myopic  or  didn't  have  much  to 
say  but 

Mr.  Mahler.  I  thought  you  might  be,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  the  first  sentence  says,  "As  Messrs.  Young,  Tay- 
lor, and  Dicks  head  up  efforts  to  give  away  public  lands."  I  don't 
know  about  Mr.  Young  or  Mr.  Dicks,  but  where  am  I  heading  up 
an  effort  to  give  away  public  lands? 

Mr.  Mahler.  I  suppose  I  should  have  said  give  away  public 
trees. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  say  language  is  very  important,  and  if  that 
part  of  the  statement  is  false,  then  it  all  reflects  on  other  comments 
made.  So  it  always 

Mr.  Mahler.  Well,  sir,  if  I  may  continue  with  my  response? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No.  I  think  that  you  have  given  it  to  me.  Now 

Mr.  Mahler.  No.  I  haven't  completed  my  thoughts.  Since  you  say 
words  were  important,  I  think  I  should  be  entitled  to  have  mine. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  second  area  here. 

Mr.  Mahler.  Giving  away  the  public's  trees 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Andy,  he  asked  for  your  response.  You  gave  it  to 
him.  Use  courtesy. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  section  you  have,  and  I 
hope  we  have  a  chart.  You  mentioned  that  the  GAO  report  was  the 
most  concise  and  correct,  and,  obviously,  you  feel  that  the  report 
was  very  important — the  one  that  you  held  up,  done  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Yates  on  our  Interior  Subcommittee. 

If  you  will  look  in  the  first  page  of  that,  there  is  a  chart — may 
I  ask  you  to  flip  that  down  where  the  public  may  see  it  if  they  don't 
have  a  copy  of  this?  We  hear  all  the  talk  about  below-cost  sales  and 
how  timber  harvesting  in  the  forest  is  such  a  loss. 

But  if  you  will  look,  total  timber  sales  there  brought  in  almost 
$3  billion.  $300  million  almost — just  under  $300  million  went  di- 
rectly to  the  United  States  Treasury.  $886  million  went  to  the 
states  in  which  the  forests  were  located,  and  some  of  that  went  to 
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counties.  School  systems  get  the  greater  portion  of  it,  but  it  also 
goes  to  road  funds.  Almost  $1  billion  went  there. 

We  put  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  into  reforesting  the  for- 
ests which  would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer  if  it  were  not 
done  by  this  program.  So  that  is  money  that  would  have  gone  di- 
rectly into  the  Treasury.  In  effect,  it  went  directly  into  the  pro- 
gram. It  would  have  gone  from  the  Treasury  into  the  program. 

We  spent  $134  million  building  roads  and  trails.  This  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  logging.  This  service  is  primarily  for  recreational 
purposes.  The  removal  of  brush  and  erosion  and  other  things  that 
one  would  presume  are  favorable — another  $134  million. 

And  then  we  put  $1.3  million  into  the  National  Forest  Fund 
which  we  would  assume  would  have  to  be  put  in  by  the  taxpayers 
to  maintain  the  Forest  Service.  We  have  191  million  acres  that  is 
maintained  whether  we  ever  cut  it  or  not. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you,  the  talk  about  the  forest  management 
losing  money  is  clearly  disputed  by  this  report  that  you  particularly 
like  because  we  take  in  almost  $3  billion.  A  great  portion  of  it  is 
put  in  there  as  to  promote  forests  and  promote  recreation  and  pro- 
mote reforestation  in  other  valuable  areas,  as  well  as  to  maintain 
the  forest  bureaucracy,  and  I  am  not  here  to  say  that  everything 
it  does  is  perfect. 

Mr.  Vento.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  it  would  have  to  be — ^we  see  that  this  money 
would  have  to  be  made  up  by  the  taxpayer.  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  just  briefly,  not  to  be  argumentative — ^but  I  think 
the  issue  in  terms  of,  you  know,  road  restoration,  that  is  the  clo- 
sure of  roads,  watershed  restoration — it  isn't  on  your  chart  is  what 
the  problem.  I  mean,  the  issue  of,  of  course,  the  appropriated 
money  that  goes  to  this  particular  purpose  is  not  necessarily  sus- 
tained by  $300  million. 

But  I  would  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  that  the  timber 
receipts  generally  do  go  to  some  of  these  purposes  that  we  have  il- 
lustrated here.  But  I  think  that  in  the  end — I  think  at  the  end  of 
the  day  or  the  end  of  the  year,  as  you  know  from  your  appropria- 
tion activities,  we  need  to — in  other  words,  sometimes  when  you 
open  the  roads,  you  have  got  to  close  them.  You  have  to  do  restora- 
tion. You  have  got  to  do  stabilization.  You  have  to,  obviously,  build 
so  there  are  dollars  spent  here. 

And,  of  course,  we  know  the  total  budget  of  the  Forest  Service 
is  much  more  than — it  is  like  $2  billion  a  year,  much  of  it,  of 
course,  does  not  go  just  to  the  wilderness  management  and  other 
administrative  and  bureaucracy  type  of  things.  It  actually  does  and 
is  used  for  this  purpose.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Certainly.  We  might  reform  various  aspects  of  forest 
bureaucracy  or  forest  management,  but  you  cannot — the  gentleman 
knows  that  the  Congress  has  directed  the  dollars  go  into  these 
areas  for  reforestation  and  management  of  trails  and  so  forth.  And 
then  to  turn  around  after  putting  them  in  there  and  say,  "Aha,  cut- 
ting timber  loses  money,"  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Mahler.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  timber  makes  an  enormous  amount — it 
brings  in  $3  billion  in  which  we  carry  on  many  things.  Roads  for 
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trail  use  is  total  recreation — $134  million.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  harvest. 

Mr.  Mahler.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  finish  here  within 
my  time  limit,  and  I  do  have  a  question  I  think  for  Mr.  Voss  who 
was  talking  about  I  believe  a  poll,  were  you  not,  sir,  that  talked 
about  the  people — the  great  majority  of  the  people  wanting  no  for- 
est cut  or  at  least  not  on  public  lands?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Voss.  No,  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Who  was  it  that  said  80  percent 

Mr.  Mahler.  It  was  74.2  percent  in  Kentucky;  69  percent  in  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  Taylor.  All  right.  One  can  get  most  an3rthing  from  a  poll, 
but  you  do  not  offer  anything  if  we  do  not  cut.  In  a  press  conference 
yesterday,  Mr.  Mahler,  or  perhaps  I  think  it  was  this  morning,  you 
said  that  private  lands  in  Indiana  are  being  overcut? 

Mr.  Mahler.  Yes.  I  believe  that  to  be  true,  substantially  and  se- 
verely, and  not  just  in  Indiana — throughout  the  hardwood  region. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well 

Mr.  Mahler.  And  even  more  so  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
hardwood  region 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  that  is  true,  are  you  suggesting  we  shouldn't  meet 
our  timber  needs  in  Indiana  from  either — or  across  the  hardwood 
region — either  by  Federal  or  private  lands? 

Mr.  Mahler.  No.  I  am  very  grateful  for  you  to  ask  that  question 
though  because  this  really  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  why 
I  believe  that  the  expenditures  we  make  on  public  forests  might  be 
inappropriate;  in  that  the  money  that  we  are  applying  currently  to 
manage  public  forests  for  are  public  forests  which  have  numerous 
other  values  they  can- 


Mr.  Taylor.  The  question 

Mr.  Mahler.  No,  I  am  getting  to  it  please. 

Mr.  Taylor.  No.  But,  I  mean 

Mr.  Mahler.  That  money  should  be  applied  to  provide  manage- 
ment assistance  to  the  private  woodland  owners  who  are  asking  for 
that  assistance.  But  for  private  woodland  owners  who  can  then 
get 

Mr.  Taylor.  Sir,  you  want  it  cut  on  the  Federal  land,  and  you 
don't  want  it 

MR.  Mahler  [continuing],  all  the  timber  that  they  would  need. 

Mr.  Taylor  [continuing],  cut  on  public  land 

Mr.  Mahler.  Hey,  now,  you  have  got  to  let  me — now,  you  have 
got  to  play  fair.  You  have  got  to  let  me  answer  the  question  now 
that  you  asked. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  but  I  don't  have  all  day.  I  mean,  what  I  am 
saying,  you  have  said  you  are  against  it  on  the  Federal  land. 

Mr.  Mahler.  I  am 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  then  you  said  you  are  against  it  on  the  private 
lands. 

Mr.  Mahler.  No.  I  absolutely  did  not.  I  think  we  can  get  all  the 
timber  we  need  off  private  lands.  You  are  talking  about  how,  oh, 
we  have  had  this  century  of  forest  management  with  the  public  for- 
ests as  the  model.  If  that  is  the  case,  how  come  no  state  that  I  am 
aware  of  in  the  hardwood  region 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  asked  a  specific  question. 
Could  I  get  a  response  or  reclaim  my  time? 

Mr.  Mahler.  I  am  getting  there — can  demonstrate  that  they 
have  more  than  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  percent  of  their  private  wood- 
land owners  engaging  in  any  form  of  active  management.  In  the 
State  of  Indiana,  it  is  probably  less  than  10  percent  of  the  wood- 
land owners  who  use  any  kind  of  professional  management  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Reclaiming  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Mahler.  That  is  a  travesty  because  the  forests  are  all  get- 
ting cut,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  if  they 

Mr.  COOLEY.  OK.  He  is  reclaiming  his  time. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Clearly,  the  gentleman  isn't  going  to  answer  the 
question  because  in  his  statement  he  clearly  is  against  Federal  cut- 
ting, and  then  he  suggests  we  are  overcutting  the  private  lands. 
And  if  we  are  overcutting  private  and  we  can't  cut  Federal,  it  is 
begging  the  question  to  say  we  ought  to  have  everybody  growing 
timber. 

Mr.  Vento.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  an 
unargumentative  point? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  at  this  time.  Because  we  get  back  to  the  whole 
question  of  reforestation  and  of  using  proper  science.  We  look  to 
the  management  of  our  national  forests  and  our  harvest  practice  in 
our  national  forests  in  order  to  encourage  people  in  the  private  sec- 
tor to  carry  out  modern  silviculture. 

If  we  are  going  to  manage  our  national  forests  in  a  way  whereas 
the  gentleman  says  we  are  never  going  to  cut  any  timber — we  are 
never  going  to  harvest  any  timber  on  public  lands,  then  how  can 
that  management  be  used  as  an  example  for  modern  silviculture  on 
private  lands? 

Whenever  we  create  the  kind  of  mishmash  of  laws  that  says,  in 
effect,  you  cannot  have  harvest,  whether  you  are  using  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act,  whether  you  are  using  wetlands,  or  whether  you 
are  using  any  other  area  to  stop  harvest  on  private  lands,  without 
compensation,  then  you  cannot  expect  the  private  individual  to  step 
forward  and  try  to  put  in  a  long-term  program  of  forest  growth 
when  he  is  under  that  kind  of  stress  and  management. 

And  so  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  killing  scientific  use  as  a  dem- 
onstration in  the  Federal  lands.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  saying 
pick  it  up  in  the  private  sector,  but  the  private  sector  is  not  going 
to  fall  into  that  same  trap. 

Mr.  Vento.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  don't  want  to  be  argumentative.  Obviously,  there 
is  much  that  I  could  take  issue  with.  I  would  just  point  out  that 
this  year  the  Appropriations  Committee  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  state 
private  forest  money-niollars  that  went  to  state  and  private  for- 
estry. So  it  is  I  think  a  further  aggravation  of  the  situation. 

I  don't  know  that  I  agree  totally  with— you  know,  I  don't  agree 
with  your  sort  of  analysis  of  why  people  aren't  doing  it.  But  we 
know  one  thing,  if  we  want  them  to,  we  ought  to  really  be  encour- 
aging and  assisting  private  woodlands  and  owners. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  And  one  of  the  ways  we  could  do  that  is  to  manage 
sensibly  with  real  science  our  public  lands  so  that  we  would  show — 
you  know,  the  whole 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  some  people  think  we  have  got  too  much 
science.  I  think  that  is  why  they  are  eliminating  some  of  the  losses. 

Mr.  Taylor  [continuing],  the  whole  growth.  Look  at  conservation 
generally,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  our  extension  service  and  our 
land  grant  colleges.  We  use  those  resources  to  teach  people  how  to 
farm  the  best  way.  We  didn't  do  it  with  excessive  legislation  and 
regulations.  We  use  that,  and  this  is  growing  raw  crops — com, 
other  areas.  And  those  demonstration  projects  led  us  to  better 
farming  methods. 

Right  now,  we  are  introducing  pseudoscience  and  whatever  else 
into  the  management  of  our  forests,  and  it  is  totally  scuttling  any 
effort  of  the  private  sector  to  glean  anything  out  of  this  except  stay 
away  from  planting  trees  or  trying  to  manage  because  you  are 
going  to  be  caught  in  the  trap  of  not  having  your  investment  yield 
anything  at  the  end. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Taylor.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  coming.  We  found  your  testimony  very  interest- 
ing, and  it  will  be  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mahler.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  briefly 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no.  We  will  just  get — if  you  have 
anything  to  submit  to  the  record,  we  will  keep  it  open  for  five  days. 

Mr.  Mahler.  I  brought  just  a  brief  show  and  tell. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Yes.  Well,  afterwards,  you  can  show  and  tell  me. 
OK? 

Mr.  Mahler.  OK. 

Mr.  Cooley.  An3rsvay,  thank  you  very  much.  This  panel  is  ex- 
cused. 

Mr.  Mahler.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Our  fourth  panel  is  Mr.  Tony  Pettit,  Swanner,  and 
Pease.  I  want  to  put  this  panel  under  oath  as  well.  Would  you 
please  rise  and  raise  your  right  hand? 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  Cooley.  For  the  record,  it  was  all  affirmed.  Are  you  ready, 
Mr.  Pettit? 

Mr.  Pettit.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooley.  It  is  your  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  TONY  PETTIT,  PETTIT  WOOD  PRODUCTS,  INC., 
MOREHEAD,  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  Pettit.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  the  Task  Force  on  Salvage  and  Forest 
Health.  I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  few  words  about  myself,  my 
family,  and  how  I  make  my  living,  and  some  of  the  things  that  are 
happening  on  national  forests  that  are  threatening  my  livelihood. 

IVIy  name  is  Tony  Pettit.  I  am  a  logger  from  Morehead,  Kentucky. 
I  have  a  wife,  two  small  children,  who  are  with  me  here  today.  And 
I  believe — I  have  been  working  in  the  woods  since  I  was  in  grade 
school  with  my  father  Wa3nie  who  has  logged  all  his  life.  I  began 
logging  on  my  own  when  I  was  19.  There  is  no  harder  work  in  the 
world,  but  I  love  it,  and  I  have  been  able  to  support  my  family 
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while  doing  something  that  I  believe  is  good  for  the  environment 
and  something  that  contributes  to  the  economy  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. 

Both  my  father  and  I  have  done  most  of  our  logging  on  Daniel 
Boone  National  Forest.  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  is  to  go  back 
to  areas  that  I  logged  years  ago  and  see  the  hardy  young  forest 
that  is  growing  there.  But  the  preservation  groups  in  Kentucky  say 
that  logging  destroys  the  forest.  I  wish  these  folks  could  ride  with 
me  for  a  day  and  let  me  show  them  the  forest  that  we  are  growing 
back  and  where  we  have  logged  in  the  past. 

I  am  a  third  generation  logger.  My  grandfather  Hoppy  Pettit 
logged  in  eastern  Kentucky  before  the  national  forest  was  even  cre- 
ated in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  He  saw  the  results  of  cut 
and  run  harvesting  that  occurred  in  the  days  before  forestry  was 
even  practiced. 

Cut  and  run  timber  harvesting  no  longer  happens  in  my  part  of 
the  world.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  forest  we  have  in  Kentucky  today, 
especially  on  Daniel  Boone,  is  much  healthier  and  much  improved 
over  the  forest  that  we  had  when  my  father  was  a  young  man.  This 
is  in  large  part  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
responsible  harvesting  practices  of  loggers  like  me  who  live  and 
work  in  and  near  Daniel  Boone. 

I  regard  myself  as  a  master  logger.  I  have  been  trained  by  the 
State  Division  of  Forestry,  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
Kentucky  Forest  Industries  Association  in  Best  Management  Prac- 
tices, water  quality,  environmental  laws,  and  proper  felling  tech- 
niques. I  conduct  my  logging  in  a  way  that  does  not  damage  the 
soil  or  water. 

My  work  is  the  first  step  in  creating  the  new  forest  that  will  be 
there  if  my  sons  decide  to  follow  in  my  footsteps  someday  and  be- 
come loggers.  I  believe  that  I  am  an  environmentalist,  and  I  can 
show  anyone  healthy  young  forests  with  lots  of  wildlife  that  I  had 
a  hand  in  nurturing. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  came  here  today  is  to  tell  you  what  now  is 
happening  to  me  and  other  loggers  in  the  area  as  a  result  of  preser- 
vation action  on  Daniel  Boone.  In  May  of  1995,  we  suffered  a  se- 
vere windstorm  near  Morehead.  Somewhere  around  15  million 
board  feet  of  timber  was  blown  down. 

The  Forest  Service  started  planning  salvage  operations  almost 
immediately,  but  most  of  us  figured  the  timber  would  rot  before  it 
ever  got  sold.  This  was  mostly  because  of  a  preservation  group 
called  Kentucky  Heartwood.  They  have  publicly  said  that  they 
would  appeal  almost  every  timber  sale  on  the  Boone,  and,  in  fact, 
they  have  appealed  almost  every  sale,  delaying  them  for  months. 
This  group  is  totally  opposed  to  cutting  any  trees. 

Then  we  got  some  good  news.  Congress  passed  the  salvage 
amendment  to  the  1995  Rescissions  bill.  This  amendment  cut 
through  the  red  tape  and  allowed  the  Forest  Service  to  put  sales 
on  the  market  quickly  without  sacrificing  environmental  quality. 

I  bid  on  the  first  sale  that  was  offered  and  was  high  bidder.  I 
planned  to  begin  work  immediately  and  log  before  winter  weather 
made  logging  impossible.  The  afternoon  that  I  was  to  begin  logging, 
the  Forest  Service  told  me  that  Kentucky  Heartwood  had  filed  suit. 
They  couldn't  award  me  the  sale.  On  November  27,  1995,  U.S.  Dis- 
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trict  Judge  Joseph  M.  Hood  ruled  against  Kentucky  Heartwood  in 
the  lawsuit  and  told  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  the  sale  could  proceed. 
The  path  is  now  legally  clear  to  begin  logging  the  salvage  sale,  pro- 
viding the  decision  is  not  appealed. 

However,  I  lost  the  right-of-way  access  through  private  land  to 
get  to  the  sale  site,  and  the  Daniel  Boone  National  Forest  is  enter- 
ing the  winter  shutdown  season.  By  the  time  I  can  log,  June  15, 
1996,  the  blown  down  timber  will  have  lost  its  commercial  value 
due  to  sap  rot,  stain,  and  insect  damages. 

If  we  don't  get  the  wood  out  before  summer,  there  is  also  poten- 
tial for  forest  fires  which  can  severely  impact  the  health  of  the  for- 
est. Had  I  been  able  to  proceed  with  logging  in  October,  the  salvage 
timber  would  alraady  be  on  the  market.  Since  I  planned  on  work- 
ing this  sale,  my  business  was  disrupted  by  the  suit.  I  have  been 
unable  to  secure  another  logging  job. 

To  make  ends  meet,  I  have  had  to  work  outside  the  logging  field 
doing  municipal  cleanup.  I  have  to  tell  you  that  all  of  this  is  really 
hard  to  take  when  I  have  a  family  and  small  business  to  support 
and  big  pa3rments  to  make  on  equipment. 

I  hired  John  Ellis,  also  he  is  with  me  today,  to  petition  the  court 
for  an  intervenor  status  in  the  lawsuit.  This  has  cost  me  plenty, 
but  I  feel  like  my  future  and  future  of  other  loggers  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky is  at  stake.  If  we  can't  continue  to  log,  what  will  we  do?  It 
is  not  like  there  are  many  family  wage  jobs  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
And  it  is  not  like  there  are  no  forests.  They  don't  stop  growing 
when  you  cut  them.  Besides,  this  is  my  culture  and  my  way  of  life. 
I  don't  want  to  give  it  up. 

The  preservationists  also  say  that  logging  will  harm  the  endan- 
gered species  on  the  Daniel  Boone  like  the  Indiana  bat.  However, 
Forest  Service  biologists  say  that  the  salvage  sales  will  have  no 
negative  effect  on  the  Indiana  bat.  In  fact,  they  say  population  of 
the  bat  are  increasing  on  Daniel  Boone  National  Forest.  If  their 
populations  are  on  the  rise,  that  tells  me  that  multiple-use  man- 
agement is  certainly  not  harming  the  bat. 

The  preservationists  also  say  that  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
arbitrary  and  capricious  in  its  decision  to  harvest  blown  down  tim- 
ber. I  think  that  an  administrative  record  that  is  at  least  five 
inches  thick  with  all  sorts  of  environmental  assessments  and  wild- 
life data  could  hardly  be  called  arbitrary  and  capricious.  What  I 
would  really  like  to  ask  Kentucky  Heartwood  is  this:  if  you  can't 
harvest  timber  that  is  dead  and  on  the  ground,  what  can  you  har- 
vest? 

The  forests  of  eastern  Kentucky,  including  Daniel  Boone  Na- 
tional Forest,  are  vitally  important  to  our  nation's  economic  future, 
as  well  as  to  the  future  of  rural  communities  of  eastern  Kentucky. 
Millions  of  board  feet  of  timber  will  never  be  utilized  if  preserva- 
tionists have  their  way.  Thousands  of  jobs  like  my  own  will  be  lost 
if  preservationists  have  their  way.  How  can  America,  already  the 
world's  largest  importer  of  wood,  allow  this  to  happen? 

I  believe  that  Congress  desperately  needs  to  review  current  envi- 
ronmental laws  and  pass  laws  that  will  allow  national  forests  to 
practice  multiple-use  management  and,  most  importantly,  safe- 
guard forest  health  for  future  generations.  Thank  you  for  having 
this  very  important  hearing  on  forest  health  and  salvage.  Thank 
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you  for  allowing  me  to  testify.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. Thank  you. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pettit.  Mr.  Swanner. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  SWANNER,  TIMBER  PROCUREMENT 
MANAGER,  T&S  HARDWOODS,  SYLVA,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Swanner.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  about  timber 
salvage  and  forest  health  in  general.  Can  you  all  hear  me  all  right? 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Yes.  Bring  it  a  little  closer  to  you. 

Mr.  Swanner.  I  am  Jack  Swanner,  and  I  am  here  today  to  rep- 
resent T&S  Hardwoods  and  the  Multiple  Use  Council  based  in 
Sylva,  North  Carolina.  Now,  I  am  glad  I  am  here  because  I  have 
heard  today  and  I  have  heard  in  the  local  media  and  the  national 
news  that  the  forest  health  and  the  salvage  problem  is  primarily 
a  western  problem.  And  although  you  all  do  have  many  problems 
in  the  West,  we  in  the  South  and  the  East  have  our  share  of  forest 
health  problems  and  salvage  situations. 

You  know,  we  all  expect  some  normal  mortality  in  a  forest  set- 
ting so  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  that.  We  have  heard  other  panel 
members  talk  about  dead  and  dying  snags,  and  we  need  this,  and 
we  all  expect  that  like  we  are  talking  about  society  in  general  of 
different  ages.  However,  in  the  last  five  to  ten  years,  mortality  on 
all  ownerships  in  the  United  States,  both  softwood  and  hardwood, 
has  increased  by  about  24  percent. 

You  know,  this  increase  in  mortality  is  very  alarming  to  those  of 
us  in  resource  management  positions.  You  know,  we  can  sit  around 
and  talk  about  why  and  how  and  whatever,  and  in  my  written  tes- 
timony there  are  many  references  there  that  you  can  find  why  and 
what. 

Some  of  the  more  dramatic  health  problems  that  occur  in  the 
South  are  hurricanes.  Recently,  Hurricane  Opal  came  through 
western  North  Carolina  and  damaged  and  destroyed  a  good  bit  of 
timber.  And  the  Forest  Service's  response  to  Hurricane  Opal  has 
been  very  timely. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  I  heard  some  of  these  other  people  talk 
about  the  sky  falling  and  so  forth  and  all,  but  so  far  the  Forest 
Service  has  done  this  in  a  timely  manner.  I  think  it  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  this  salvage  amendment.  In  the  past,  on  the  Chowan  Dis- 
trict, I  remember  some  of  our  comrades  that  were  here  a  little 
while  ago  talking  about  that  they  never  appeal  salvage  sales  before 
the  salvage  amendment,  and  I  can  give  you  a  specific  example. 

On  the  Chowan  Ranger  District,  we  had  a  sale  appealed  over  I 
believe  it  was  the  green  salamander.  One  of  these  gentlemen  could 
probably  tell  you  a  little  better.  That  held  that  sale  up,  and  a  lot 
of  timber  was  damaged.  In  the  South  it  is  very  critical  that  we 
move  in  a  more  rapid  pace  than  on  the  West  Coast  because  of  our 
humidity  and  so  forth  and  the  species  that  we  are  dealing  with. 

Since  the  salvage  amendment,  none  of  these  sales  have  been  ap- 
pealed into  the  court  system.  There  have  been  one  or  two  sales  that 
were  probably  no-bid  sales,  but  I  understand  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  working  on  those  situations  with  the  current  loggers  and  all. 

You  know,  their  response  has  been  very  timely.  It  is  not  without 
problems.  We  need  to  look  at  pricing.  We  need  to  look  at  sales 
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packaging.  There  are  certain  things  that  we  can  and  cannot  do. 
You  know,  there  are  other  problems  in  the  Appalachian  hardwoods 
particularly  that  are  less  subtle  and  maybe  not  quite  as  publicly 
known,  and  those  are  oak  decline  and  gypsy  moth. 

You  know,  oak  decline  is  kind  of  like  a  slow  cancer,  so  to  speak, 
and  must  be  treated.  And  gypsy  moth,  obviously,  is  a  forest  pest 
that  moves  at  a  certain  rate  through  the  forest.  You  know,  they 
both  tend  to  focus  on  the  oak  component  in  our  forest,  and  oak  is 
very  important  to  us  as  a  sawmill  that  is  70  percent  of  our  produc- 
tion. It  also  has  about  $3.2  billion  per  year  economic  impact  on  our 
industry — the  hardwood  industry. 

But  beyond  that,  the  North  American  black  bear  is  very  depend- 
ent upon  the  hard  mast  produced  by  the  oak  species  so  any  decline 
in  the  oak  species  would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  black 

bear. 

There  is  a  lot  of  research  there.  We  have  talked  about  science. 
We  have  talked  about  who  is  qualified  and  who  is  not.  Oak  decline 
and  gypsy  moth  are,  in  my  opinion,  two  of  the  greatest  problems 
that  we  face  from  a  forest  health  situation. 

The  southeastern  experiment  station  is  headquartered  in  Ashe- 
ville,  North  Carolina.  This  is  not  something  new.  This  is  not  some- 
thing that  we  don't  know  about.  There  are  volumes  and  volumes 
of  information  there;  again,  say  that  we  need  to  review  this  infor- 
mation. They  have  solutions  to  the  problems,  and  it  does  entail 
management. 

I  think  this  leads  us  to  another  area,  and  not  only  have  we  been 
talking  about  salvage,  we  have  been  talking  about  a  total  forest 
health.  I  think  we  need  a  comprehensive  forest  health  bill  that 
gives  some  direction  to  the  Forest  Service. 

I  have  one  other  thing  I  want  to  kind  of  mention  that  is  talking 
about  planning  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  and  that  is  the  recent  plan 
on  the  Nantahala-Pisgah  National  Forest.  And  we  have  partici- 
pated as  an  industry  in  this  process,  and  all  this  is  tied  into  forest 
health.  We  have  reduced  our  allowable  sale  quantity  from  70  mil- 
lion board  feet  on  this  forest  down  to  32  million  board  feet. 

I  have  many  good  friends,  some  of  them  in  this  room,  that  are 
with  the  Forest  Service.  I  think  they  are  very  professional  people 
and  have  done  a  good  job.  But  if  we  are  going  to  get  our  sale  quan- 
tities down  to  these  low  levels  on  the  Nantahala-Pisgah  National 
Forest,  we  in  the  industry  have  exhausted  I  suppose  our  good  will, 
our  working  with  the  system. 

We  are  at  a  loss.  We  are  looking  for  direction  from  the  Congress, 
so  to  speak,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  are  not 
going  to  manage  these  lands,  perhaps  we  need  to  turn  them  over 
to  the  state  or  some  appropriate  agency  that  will  and  dissolve  the 
Forest  Service  in  this  area.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  would  be  happy  to  an- 
swer any  questions. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Swanner  may  be  found  at  end  of  hearing.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ms.  Elizabeth  Pease.  Thank 
you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ELIZABETH  PEASE,  NATIONAL  HARDWOOD 
LUMBER  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Ms.  Pease.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Elizabeth 
Pease,  and  I  am  Director  of  PubUc  Affairs  for  the  National  Hard- 
wood Lumber  Association.  We  are  located  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
I  am  substituting  today  for  Deborah  Baker  who  is  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Southern  Timber  Purchasers  Council.  On  behalf  of  the 
Southern  Timber  Purchasers  Council  and  NHLA,  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  seen  in  the  South. 

When  the  emergency  salvage  legislation  was  moving  through 
Congress,  we  all  spent  a  lot  of  time  up  here  on  Capitol  Hill  making 
sure  that  members  understood  that  salvage  is  not  just  an  issue  in 
the  West,  that  it  has  consequences  in  the  South.  The  need  for  time- 
ly salvage  in  the  South  is  amplified  by  the  warm,  humid  climate 
during  most  of  the  year  which  contributes  significantly  to  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  timber.  Insects  and  disease  as  well  as  fungus  affect 
the  quality  of  the  wood  immediately  following  mortality,  and  within 
a  two  and  four-month  period,  the  value  of  the  timber  will  be  great- 
ly reduced. 

This  reduction  in  value  is  one  of  great  concern  to  my  members, 
and  it  should  be  to  the  taxpayers.  There  is  no  reason  to  delay  sal- 
vage operations  and  lose  revenue.  The  task  force  should  continue 
to  look  at  different  procedures  within  the  Forest  Service  and  legally 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  hoops  that  the  Forest  Service  has  to  go 
through  in  order  to  process  this  type  of  sale. 

In  addition  to  salvage,  another  important  area  to  consider  is  pre- 
vention. In  a  Forest  Service  report  titled,  "Healthy  Forests  for 
America's  Future,"  the  agency  noted  that  susceptibility  to  pests  has 
decreased  by  applying  available  forest  management  options.  The 
agency  went  further  in  stating  that  many  losses  could  be  prevented 
and  suppression  costs  could  be  reduced  if  management  treatments 
to  reduce  stocking  could  be  directed  to  immediately  threatened 
stands. 

Therefore,  the  issue  before  this  task  force  should  not  only  be  the 
ability  of  the  Forest  Service  to  implement  the  emergency  salvage 
law,  but  to  also  look  at  the  Forest  Service's  long-term  nianagement 
and  the  agency's  ability  to  provide  preventive  actions  in  terms  of 
silvicultural  treatments.  We  must  give  the  Forest  Service  the  legal 
means  to  apply  available  forest  management  options  including  the 
need  to  reduce  stocking  to  immediately  threatened  stands. 

I  want  to  mention  some  of  the  major  issues.  There  are  much  bet- 
ter minds  in  here  than  mine  that  can  address  the  specifics,  but 
some  of  the  major  health  issues  in  the  eastern  and  southern  forests 
are  storm  damage,  hurricanes,  ice  storms,  that  sort  of  thing;  the 
southern  pine  beetle;  the  widespread  and  severe  decline  in  the  oak- 
type  forests,  the  oak-type  pine  forests.  Much  of  the  problems  occur- 
ring in  stands  where  harvest  to  regeneration  cuts  are  not  planned 
for  sometime  are  where  recreation  or  wildlife  objectives  predomi- 
nate. And,  finally,  gypsy  moth. 

Implementation  of  the  emergency  salvage  law— as  I  reread  provi- 
sions of  the  emergency  salvage  law,  I  wondered  how  long  Congress 
thought  it  would  take  the  Forest  Service  to  comply  with  Section 
2001[c],  expedited  procedures  for  emergency  salvage  timber  sales. 
Under  the  section  sale  documentation  preparation  is  the  require- 
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ment  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a  document  that  combines  an  en- 
vironmental assessment  under  NEPA  and  a  biological  evaluation 
under  ESA. 

How  long  should  the  document  be?  How  long  should  it  take  to 
prepare  such  a  document?  When  Hugo  hit  South  Carolina,  the  en- 
vironmental assessment  was  only  two  to  three  pages  long.  Salvage 
was  swift  and  well  coordinated  throughout  many  landownerships. 
Certainly,  the  magnitude  of  Hugo  helped  to  pull  people  together 
and  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  appeals  or  litigation.  But  the  success 
in  dealing  with  the  aftermath  of  Hugo  has  not  been  seen  again.  Let 
me  explain. 

Hurricane  Opal  hit  north  Florida  and  southern  Alabama  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1995.  Some  20  to  25,000  acres  were  impacted  on  the 
Conecuh  National  Forest  in  Alabama.  An  estimated  23  to  40  mil- 
lion board  feet  has  been  impacted  at  a  value  of  $3  to  $4.5  million. 
Only  five  sales  have  moved  under  a  categorical  exclusion,  and  that 
only  totaled  813,000  board  feet  or  two  percent  of  the  total  maxi- 
mum estimates  of  the  timber  impacted. 

The  timeframe  for  beginning  salvage  operations  is  long  for  the 
Forest  Service.  It  has  taken  a  month  to  prepare  the  environmental 
assessment  and  biological  evaluation,  totaling  over  60  pages.  The 
environmental  assessment  includes  comments  from  the  public 
which  were  initiated  as  a  "scoping"  around  October  10.  Now,  we 
have  20  days  from  November  4,  publication  of  the  environmental 
assessment,  to  comment. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  it  will  be  December  before  a  sale  is  even 
awarded  and  salvage  begins.  That  is  a  total  of  two  to  three  months 
before  timber  is  even  begun  to  be  removed.  The  Forest  Service  esti- 
mates that  it  will  complete  the  salvage  operations  by  May  of  1996. 
This  represents  a  total  of  eight  months  to  remove  the  effects  of 
Opal.  And  during  those  eight  months,  the  value  of  the  timber  will 
be  greatly  reduced  at  a  loss  to  the  government,  the  taxpayer,  and 
the  local  community. 

Compared  to  other  lands,  the  Forest  Service  is  greatly  impeded 
by  what  it  can  do.  For  example,  adjoining  the  Conecuh  National 
Forest  is  the  State  of  Florida's  Blackwater  River  State  Forest.  This 
forest  also  sustained  damage  from  Hurricane  Opal.  However,  their 
response  was  quicker.  The  statistics  in  Florida  are  that  some  60  to 
70,000  acres  have  been  impacted. 

Within  two  and  a  half  weeks,  the  state  was  already  selling  sal- 
vage sales,  and  to  date  some  17  sales  have  been  sold.  On  the 
ground  salvage  operations  began  during  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber, and  all  32  million  board  feet  impacted  are  expected  to  be 
salvaged  by  March  1996.  The  Blackwater  River  State  Forest  has 
moved  quickly  in  order  to  address  in  their  words  "forest  health, 
southern  pine  beetle,  and  wildfire." 

On  Auburn  University  lands  also  hit  by  Hurricane  Opal,  the 
Solon  Dixon  Forestry  Center  had  5,000  acres  impacted  with  2  to  3 
million  board  feet  affected.  Within  10  days,  the  university  was  sal- 
vaging this  land.  In  telephone  discussions  with  representatives 
from  the  Solon  Dixon  Forestry  Center,  they  are  already  seeing  blue 
stain  occur.  Certainly,  the  rapid  response  on  the  ground  will  help 
Auburn  receive  a  greater  return  for  the  timber  than  the  Forest 
Service  will  because  of  the  state  of  the  timber. 
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The  longer  one  waits,  the  greater  the  deterioration  and  reduction 
in  value.  So  has  the  emergency  salvage  law  helped  us?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  emergency  salvage  law  has  helped.  Without  the  pro- 
vision to  eliminate  appeals,  the  Forest  Service  would  have  even 
been  slower  in  preparing  its  environmental  assessment.  The  sup- 
port for  salvage  operations  certainly  gave  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
South  the  confidence  it  needed  to  move  forward. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  fear  that  litigation  which  has  made  the  envi- 
ronmental assessment  in  the  Conecuh  case  so  detailed.  Certainly, 
when  Hugo  hit,  the  threat  of  lawsuits  was  nonexistent,  and  the  end 
result  was  a  two  to  three-page  environmental  assessment  which 
could  address  the  timely  need  to  conduct  salvage  operations. 

Prior  to  the  emergency  salvage  law,  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
South  was  not  able  to  remove  damaged  timber  completely.  During 
fiscal  year  1994,  the  southern  region  experienced  numerous  storms 
and  southern  pine  beetle  outbreaks.  According  to  a  report  provided 
to  the  council  by  the  Forest  Service,  a  total  of  153.2  million  board 
feet  was  impacted. 

The  Forest  Service  was  able  to  salvage  through  harvest  some  76 
million  board  feet  or  50  percent.  Still,  some  71  million  board  feet 
estimated  at  a  value  of  $7.3  million  was  lost  because  it  could  not 
be  harvested.  The  Forest  Service  in  this  report  noted  that  the  rea- 
sons for  not  being  able  to  complete  the  harvest  as  legal  administra- 
tive requirements,  wet  soil  conditions,  and  access/inoperable  areas. 

The  amount  of  volume  lost  due  to  legal  administrative  require- 
ments was  45  million  board  feet  at  a  value  of  $5.9  million.  Perhaps 
these  losses  due  to  legal  administrative  requirements  would  have 
been  less  under  the  emergency  salvage  law.  If  not,  certainly  long 
time  salvage  legislation  should  address  the  specifics  of  these  re- 
quirements. 

Time  delays  are  costly.  As  the  Forest  Service  noted  in  an  October 
12,  1994,  letter  to  the  council  regarding  an  update  on  salvage  sales 
from  March  1994  tornadoes,  "We  agree  that  five  months  from  the 
date  of  the  tornadoes  to  the  sale  offerings  results  in  decreased  utili- 
zation of  quality  wood  in  a  salvage  situation. 

"While  we  will  continue  to  make  salvage  offerings  as  timely  as 
possible,  we  will  also  continue  to  follow  the  procedural  require- 
ments for  implementation  of  resource  management  activities  which 
are  necessarily  time  consuming."  Congress  must  seek  to  address 
these  time-consuming  activities.  There  are  other  opportunities  to 
improve 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Elizabeth,  would  you  conclude  this  please? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes.  OK.  Well,  actually,  sir,  I  can  end  at  that  point. 
Thank  you. 

[Statement  of  Ms.  Baker  may  be  found  at  end  of  hearing.] 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Thank  you  very  much.  Elizabeth,  I  will  speak  to 
you  first.  In  your  discussion,  you  talked  about  compromising,  or 
you  talked  about  eliminating  the  loops.  You  don't  mean  in  eliminat- 
ing the  loops  compromising  any  environmental  protection,  do  you? 

Ms.  Pease.  No,  not  at  all.  Not  at  all.  I  just  mean  streamlining 
the  legal  process.  We  are  too  bogged  down  in  minutia  and  regula- 
tions in  dealing  with  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Actually,  Public  Law  104-19  was  designed  or  hope- 
fully it  would  be  carried  out  that  way  by  the  Forest  Service.  We 
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were  hoping  that  it  would  expedite  the  process,  and  apparently 
some  people  are  misinterpreting  it  since  in  your  testimony  we  are 
going  through  this  long,  drawn  out  process,  and  it  is  not  really  re- 
quired in  the  law. 

You  made  a  reference  in  your  written  testimony  as  well  about 
what  the  states  are  doing  compared  to  what  the  Forest  Service  is 
doing.  What  in  your  estimation  are  the  states  doing  differently 
than  the  Forest  Service  is  doing  since  the  states  do  not  seem  to 
have  as  many  lawsuits  or  opposition  to  their  practices  as  the  Forest 
Service?  What  is  the  difference  there? 

Ms.  Pease.  I  believe  the  difference  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  regulation.  Once  again,  the  foresters  in  Tennessee  which 
I  know  most  about — you  might  ask  some  of  these  other  gentlemen 
about  their  other  states — but  the  foresters  in  Tennessee  can  get 
into  a  forest  and  solve  a  problem.  They  can  look  at  all  the  different 
situations  on  the  land,  whether  it  is  watershed  protection  or  wild- 
life protection  or  whatever. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Are  you  talking  about  state  lands? 

Ms.  Pease.  State  lands,  yes. 

Mr.  Cooley.  ok. 

Ms.  Pease.  They  can  look  at  all  of  that,  but  it  only  takes  one  or 
two  people  to  do  the  same  job  that  it  takes  the  Forest  Service  10 
or  15  people  to  do.  In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  we  have  the  appro- 
priate ologists  on  board,  OK,  where  they  are  needed.  But  we  don't 
have  a  wildlife  biologist  and  a  hydrologist  or  a  soil  specialist  and 
on  and  on  and  an  archeologist  who  has  to  look  over  every  single 
detail  of  every  single  timber  sale. 

So,  consequently,  we  can  move  faster  and  deal  with  problems, 
you  know,  whether  it  is  an  ice  storm  as  we  had  in  Memphis  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago,  or  any  other  kind  of  problem.  We  can  deal  with 
that  quickly  and  reputably  because  these  men  know  what  they  are 
doing.  These  men  and  women  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  they 
can  make  a  profit  in  the  bargain. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Thank  you.  Swanner — Jack,  can  you  tell  me  what 
you  may  have  heard  about  or  talked  about  your  relationship  with 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  cooperative  spirit  and  everjrthing?  What 
do  you  think  or  your  thoughts  on  why  we  are  having — and  let  us 
say  in  your  particular  area  of  salvage  sales  where  you  are  not  get- 
ting any  bids? 

Mr.  Swanner.  Well,  I  can  only  speak  from  one  district,  and  that 
is  the  Chowan  District.  I  have  been  following  that  very  closely  late- 
ly, and  they  have  put  up  I  think  in  the  last  couple  of  months — since 
Opal  they  put  up  like  six  or  seven  sales.  All  of  those  sales  have  sold 
to  my  knowledge  except  Long  Creek,  and  that  Long  Creek  sale 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  bidders  and  the  Forest 
Service  on  the  price  of  the  stumpage. 

That  sale  did  no  sale  currently,  and  Randy  Phillips  is  here  with 
the  Forest  Service,  and  he  probably  could  answer  that  better.  But 
that  sale  has  been  repackaged  and  put  on  the  market,  and  I  will 
make  no  excuses  that  we  are  in  the  business  of  making  a  profit. 
I  have  sat  and  listened  to  certain  people  that  seem  to  think  that 
making  a  profit  in  this  country  is  a  sin.  That  is  not  in  my  case. 

And  things  certainly  have  to  be  taken  into  economic  context,  and 
sale  packaging  is  very  important.  You  need  to  look  at  what  the 
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costs  are  associated  not  only  to  the  Forest  Service  but  to  industry. 
But,  you  know,  I  think  that  in  the  South  we  can  work  through  a 
lot  of  problems  on  sale  packaging  and  so  forth  and  have,  and  that 
is  one  area  that  we  need  to  look  closer  at  is  the  pricing  and  the 
packaging  of  it  all.  But,  you  know,  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  So  generally.  Jack,  we  can  say  in  your  particular 
area  and  what  you  are  involved  in,  most  of  the  salvage  sales  or  all 
of  the  salvage  sales  are  being  bid  on  and  probably  will  be  cut? 

Mr.  SwANNER.  Most  of  them  that  I  am  aware  of.  Now,  there  are 
other  districts  I  am  not 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  No.  I  know.  I  am  just  saying  in  your  district.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  SwANNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Tony,  let  me  ask  you  something.  First  is  I  don't  un- 
derstand. What  was  the  lawsuit  all  about  that  the  judge  ruled  in 
your  favor?  What  was  that  all  about?  What  did  that  entail?  Could 
you  tell  us  that?  I  mean,  are  you  privileged  to  tell  us  that? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Would  you  please,  and  would  you  identify  yourself 
please? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  John  Ellis.  I  am  an  attorney  from  Morehead, 
Kentucky.  I  represented  Tony  and  his  company  in  the  litigation 
that  was  filed  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Kentucky.  What  happened 
there,  as  Tony  mentioned,  he  bid  on  a  salvage  sale  on  the  Daniel 
Boone  National  Forest,  and  that  was  challenged  pursuant  to  the 
salvage  amendment  in  District  Court  by  Kentucky  Heartwood  and 
then  certain  individual  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Pettit  was  not  named  as  a  Defendant,  although  we  did  file 
a  Motion  to  Intervene,  and  that  motion  was  sustained.  And  so  we 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  that.  Last  month,  hearings  were  con- 
ducted on  motions  for  summary  judgments  that  were  filed  by  the 
respective  parties. 

The  judge  sustained  the  Defendant's  motions  and  ruled  that  the 
Forest  Service's  decision  was  not  arbitrary  or  capricious  and  basi- 
cally addressed  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  regard  to  this  particular  sale  and  found  that  the  Forest 
Service,  in  fact,  had  gone  beyond  what  the  court  felt  was  necessary 
to  authorize  that  sale.  And  that  was  just — I  believe  the  final  deci- 
sion was  November  27.  It  was  within  that  45-day  limit  that  is  con- 
tained in  that  law. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  So  we  can  assume  from  the  judge's  decision  thatthe 
Forest  Service  did  a  good  job  in  that  particular  salvage  sale 

Mr.  Ellis.  Most  definitely. 

Mr.  CooLEY  [continuing],  in  preparing  it?  That  is  great.  Is  that 
sale  going  to  go  ahead  now? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  30  days  for  the  time  to  appeal  has  not  run.  There 
are  still  a  few  more  days  left,  and  there  has  not  been  a  Notice  of 
Appeal  filed.  But  I  am  sure  everyone  is  waiting  to  see  whether  or 
not  that  is  going  to  occur. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Well,  there  is  no  time  appeal  in  the  law.  I  mean, 
there  is  just  none.  So  what  is  this  30  day?  Is  that  something  the 
judge  has  made  a  statement  on? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  there  is  that  30-day  period  when  they  can  file 
an  appeal.  There  is  no  provision  for  an  injunctive.  I  mean,  as  far 
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as  I  know,  the  sale  could  go  forward.  As  Tony  mentioned,  the  prob- 
lem though  is  the  time  of  the  year  and  some  restrictions  I  believe 
the  Forest  Service  has  as  far  as  logging  during  the  winter  months. 
But  as  far  as  I  know,  it  will  go  forward  in  the  spring  as  soon  as 
Tony  can  get  in  there  and  harvest  that  timber. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  My  time  is  up.  Mrs. 
Chenoweth. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield  my  time 
to  Congressman  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity. Mr.  Pettit,  do  you  have  your  family  here  with  you  today? 

Mr.  Pettit.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Would  you  ask  them  to  stand?  Well,  there  are  two 
boys  asleep.  I  have  three  boys,  and  you  don't  wake  them  up  for 
anything.  We  appreciate  you  having  your  family  with  you. 

And  one  of  the  reasons  I  wanted  to  point  them  out  is  because 
most  of  the  propaganda  that  flows  forth  from  the  Washington  so- 
called  environmental  movement  talks  about  big  timber,  talks  about 
special  interests,  talks  about  something  like  this  as  a  mammoth  or- 
ganization up  here  eating  up  the  nation's  timber. 

Most  of  the  people  who  harvest  timber,  the  people  who  manufac- 
ture it  are  small  operators  like  yourself;  people  with  families  that 
are  making  a  living  and  working.  And  I  would  like  for  you  to  ex- 
plain to  us  just  briefly  about  what  it  means  to  be  a  master  logger, 
a  person  that  you  described  a  moment  ago,  that  you  were  a  master 
logger.  Tell  us  a  little  bit  about  that. 

Mr.  Pettit.  OK.  A  master  logger  is  we  call  BMP,  best  manage- 
ment practice;  bar  zone  reclamation,  proper  felling  technique,  CPR, 
first  aid,  you  know.  Buffer  zone  is  where  you  would  have  like  a 
winching  zone  like  within  100-150  feet  of  your  streams  and  stuff 
like  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  skilled  individual  just  as  in 
any  other  skill,  and,  of  course,  the  safety  procedures — you  are 
under  OSHA  and  all  the  other  Acts  that  most  workers  are  in  trying 
to  maintain  your  profession? 

Mr.  Pettit.  Right. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Let  me  question  your  attorney  a  moment.  We  have 
had  some  comment  about  how  this  salvage  law  violates  the  Fifth 
and  First  Amendments  of  the  Constitution.  Now,  I  think  this  is  ab- 
surd, but  from  a  legal  standpoint,  was  that  ever  raised  in  the 
courts? 

Mr.  Pettit.  No.  There  were  no  constitutional  arguments  even 
raised  by  the  plaintiffs  in  the  litigation  we  were  involved  in.  They 
certainly  had  a  full  opportunity.  All  parties  filed  briefs  in  regard 
to  their  respective  positions,  and  then  a  hearing  was  held  after  the 
court  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  briefs. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Swanner,  one  of  the  individuals  who  was  here 
talked  about  how  I  and  a  couple  of  other  Congressmen  are  giving 
away  public  lands,  and  then  he  changed  it  to  public  timber.  And 
that  is  another  misconception.  People  think  that  you  can  go  into 
the  forest — that  timber  companies  can — and  take  the  resource  out. 
Could  you  explain  the  bid  process  that  you  have  to  comply  with 
whenever  you  bid,  either  on  a  salvage  tract  or  any  other  tract  of 
timber? 
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Mr.  SWANNER.  I  would  be  glad  to.  The  Forest  Service  sets  up  a 
sale,  and  they  determine  where  the  method  of  harvest.  They  mark 
the  sale.  They  mark  the  boundaries.  They  then  advertise  the  sale 
in  the  newspaper.  Then  they  send  out  prospective  bidders  specs  an- 
nouncing the  sale  and  what  is  there,  and  they  provide  you  with 
some  volumes  and  so  forth. 

And  then  they  all  have  a  show-me  day,  and  we  all  get  together, 
the  prospective  bidders,  and  go  to  the  show-me  trip,  and  the  Forest 
Service  again  shows  you  where  the  s£de  is  physically  on  the 
ground. 

As  you  know,  in  our  particular  area,  we  are  in  a  very  mountain- 
ous, rural  area.  It  is  hard  to  get  to  a  lot  of  stuff.  So  we  go,  and 
they  discuss  what  limitations  are  there,  and  the  prospectus  is  a 
fairly  big  document,  you  know — 20,  25,  30  pages — tells  you  what 
you  can  do  and  can't  do. 

And  they  set  a  bid  date,  and  they  have  a  bid  sheet  with  the  spe- 
cies and  the  volumes  listed  and,  in  our  particular  case,  a  minimum 
bid  value.  If  you  cannot  meet  that  minimum  bid  value,  then  your 
bid  is  not  taken.  And  on  that  day,  we  all  go  there  with  our  bids 
in  a  sealed  envelope  and  give  it  to  the  timber  sale  administrator 
in  the  Asheville  office. 

They  open  the  bids.  You  know,  usually  it  can  be  one  bid  or  it  can 
be — I  have  been  to  sales  where  there  were  10  or  12  bids.  It  is  in 
a  competitive  situation.  None  of  us  knows  what  the  other  person 
bids.  They  open  them,  and  it  is  awarded  to  the  high  bidder.  And, 
you  know,  it  is  all  dictated  by  market  prices. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  best  way  I  presume  to  get  a  clear  market  price 
is  to  have  a  bid  and  see  what  the  market  can  bring,  plus  they  do 
have  the  floor.  They  have  a  minimum  bid  as  you  point  out.  And  I 
think  that  procedure  is  probably  used  all  across  the  country  in  all 
Forest  Services  units. 

Ms.  Pease,  you  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  and  before  there  was 
testimony  that  there  was  a  need  for  emergency  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  there  is  need  for  the  rapid  implementation  of  the 
hearings,  the  science,  the  appeal  process  in  this. 

Explain  to  us  again  about  that  need  as  far  as  the  quality — what 
happens  to  timber.  You  mentioned  it  in  your  comment  about — that 
Ms,  Baker  made.  But  if  you  don't  move  expeditiously  in  going  after 
salvage  timber,  what  happens? 

Ms.  Pease.  Well,  in  the  South  particularly,  and  I  speak  from  the 
hardwood  perspective,  all  the  hardwood  in  this  room  is  appearance 
grade.  The  value  of  the  wood  is  based  on  the  appearance  of  the 
wood.  So  if  you  can't  get  in  there  immediately  in  the  South  where 
it  is  very,  very  hot  and  get  that  wood  out  when  it  is  downed,  then 
it  is  going  to  get  sap  stain  and  rot  and  insect  infestations,  and  it 
will  not  have  any  value. 

It  might  have  some  structural  value  in  which  case  it  could  con- 
ceivably be  used  for  pallets  or  something  like  that,  but  as  far  as 
the  actual  high  value  of  the  wood,  it  is  wasted.  You  might  as  well 
send  it  straight  to  the  pallet  plant.  So  you  need  to  be  able  to  get 
in  there  very,  very  rapidly  to  retrieve  that  wood. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  the  value  lost  is  lost  to  the  taxpayer 

Ms.  Pease.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Taylor  [continuing],  who  is  the  owner  of  the  wood,  and  the 
use  of  that  wood  for  furniture  or  what  other 

Ms.  Pease.  And  if  I  might  add,  I  think  that  I  would  be  safe  in 
saying  here  that  most  of  the  high  quaUty — really  high  quality  hard- 
woods come  out  of  the  national  forests.  That  is  a  safe  statement  to 
say  that  they  come  out  of  the  national  forests  so  to  have  even  the 
hint  that  most  of  the  wood  that  comes  out  of  the  national  forests 
is  for  pallet  stock  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  it  is  and  in  our  district,  I  might — I  mean,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  was  talking  about  10  percent  of  the  lands  are  -na- 
tional forests  in  the  East,  and  that  is  true  in  some  cases.  But  in 
our  area  where  Mr.  Swanner  is  from  in  the  mountain  area,  ap- 
proximately a  third  of  my  district  is  federally  owned.  Half  the  area, 
what  we  call  west  of  the  balsams,  is  50  percent  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

And  so  when  you  consider  that  a  lot  of  the  other  land  is  crop 
land,  living  space,  and  so  forth,  it  is  not  really  forest.  And  in  many 
cases,  it  is  in  small  plots,  acre  or  two,  where  logging  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

The  national  forest  plays  an  important  part,  and  we  are  the  state 
that  provides  a  great  portion  of  the  furniture  for  the  country.  So 
if  you  are  talking  furniture,  it  comes  out  of  the  Appalachian  hard- 
wood region.  And,  of  course,  the  alternative  is  to  use  plastic  or 
metal  in  many  cases  which  we  haven't  gotten  into. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Pettit,  and  just  a  feeling — you  know,  in 
my  understanding  and  his  lawyer — in  your  case,  you  had  gone 
through  all  the  legal  procedure.  The  Forest  Service — the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  through  its  agents  had  determined  that  there  was  no 
environmental  problems  under  the  various  Acts  as  set  forth  in  Pub- 
lic Law  104-19,  that  these  salvage  areas  could  be  harvested. 

And  is  it  correct  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  had  agreed 
that  the  project  would  actually  optimize  the  number  of  potential 
roosting  and  maternity  trees  that  are  available  for  the  use  by  the 
Indiana  bat  which  was  the  endangered  species  involved? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes.  During  that  process  and  in  reviewing  the  admin- 
istrative record,  it  was  clear  that  the  decision  and  mitigating  fac- 
tors that  were  considered  by  the  Forest  Service  was  reviewed  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  well.  They  did  have  some  initial 
comments,  and  those  were  considered  by  the  Forest  Service.  And 
eventually  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  agreed  with  the  Forest 
Service  assessment  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  is  so  important 
about  having  this  salvage  law  and  the  need  to  go  back  and  revisit 
all  our  forest  laws.  Here  you  have  a  system  that  was  trying  to  work 
for  the  public's  benefit;  that  is,  get  the  best  price  for  that  salvage 
timber  that  was  dying  and  take  care  of  the  forest  health  problem 
at  the  same  time. 

You  had  a  reputable  logger,  a  gentleman  who  is  a  master  logger, 
who  came  forth.  He  bid  under  the  process;  no  giveaway.  It  was  a 
public  bid;  get  the  highest  price  for  the  public.  You  had  the  envi- 
ronmental analysis  by  the  Secretary  and  his  agents.  You  had  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which  is  hard  to  get  them  to  agree,  com- 
ing and  saying  this  actually  benefits  the  endangered  species  situa- 
tion. 
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You  have  all  these  things,  and  then  you  had  a  group,  that  self- 
proclaimed  group  for  the  public,  who  stepped  forward  and  appealed 
this  process  and  may  have  destroyed  the  value  of  the  timber  under 
the  system  before  the  salvage.  It  happened  to  work  out  because  of 
the  winter  and  the  other  things,  and  now  you  may  lose  some  of  the 
value  of  this  sale,  but  the  new  salvage  appeal  process  ordinarily 
would  allow  you  to  move  forward  and  save  that  value,  and  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  salvage  amendment. 

Because  before,  any  group  could  step  forward  not  knowing  a 
white  pine  from  a  sourwood,  not  having  one  iota  of  science  or  infor- 
mation on  their  side,  and  delay  the  sale  until  it  was  rendered  use- 
less. And  the  public  had  no  rights  in  that.  No  matter  what  environ- 
mental process  you  might  have  or  what  other  appeals  process  you 
might  have,  the  system  we  had  before  rendered  salvage  totally  use- 
less, and  that  is  why  we  had  the  salvage  amendment. 

And  I  would  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  why  we 
need  to  revisit  our  entire  forest  management  laws  because  the  gen- 
tlemen who  come  in  and  Ms.  Furse  who  pointed  out  earlier  that 
she  is  for  logging  somewhere  and  that  there  were  no  emergencies 
and  that  there  were  no  problems,  have  not  told  us  what  we  use 
when  we — our  tables,  our  furniture,  our  housing — all  of  these 
things  come  from  wood. 

If  we  do  not  use  wood,  we  use  plastic  or  metal  which  are  finite 
resources  which  damage  the  environment  a  great  deal  more.  Plastic 
comes  from  oil.  We  have  to  fight  to  get  it  out  of  the  Middle  East 
and  spill  it  two  or  three  times  along  the  way,  and  they  ignore  all 
of  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

These  gentlemen  sitting  here  and  the  lady  representing  various 
organizations,  these  are  the  true  environmentalists.  And  the  for- 
esters who  work  to  give  that  basic  material  and  the  people  who 
work  to  harvest  it  are  the  real  environmentalists.  And  we  should 
not  forget  that  in  this  country. 

They  are  not  only  providing  jobs,  they  are  not  only  providing  the 
resource  we  are  talking  about,  but  they  are  helping  the  environ- 
ment. And  the  scientists  who  testified  and  we  as  a  nation  need  to 
learn  and  understand  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  I  want  to  thank  the  panel.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
attorney — I  would  like  him  to  come  up,  and  I  don't  have  time  to 
read  you  this,  but  you  need  to  be  aware  of  something  in  the  law 
that  you  need  to  be  informed  of  I  want  to  excuse  this  panel,  and 
I  want  to  take  a  15-minute  recess.  We  will  be  right  back.  We  have 
an  important  vote  to  do,  and  we  will  be  right  back.  We  are  excused. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  CooLEY.  I  want  to  call  the  hearing  to  order.  I  know  you  gen- 
tlemen have  been  waiting  patiently  all  day,  and  I  don't  want  you 
to  have  to  wait  anymore.  And  so  we  know  that  Congresswoman 
Chenoweth  and  Taylor  are  on  their  way  back.  I  must  have  walked 
faster  than  they  did.  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  ask  you  to  rise.  We  are 
going  to  put  you  under  oath. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  So  noted  all  affirmed.  Mr.  Joslin,  the  floor  is  yours. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  JOSLIN,  REGIONAL  FORESTER, 
SOUTHERN  REGION,  FOREST  SERVICE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
FORREST  OLIVERIA,  PINEVILLE,  LOUISIANA;  AND  DAVID 
CHABRECK,  HOMOCHITTO  NATIONAL  FOREST,  GLOSTER, 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Bob  Joslin,  the  Regional  For- 
ester for  the  Southern  Region  of  the  Forest  Service.  And  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the  salvage  bill. 
With  me,  I  have  Dave  Chabreck  from  the  National  Forest  of  Mis- 
sissippi; Dr.  Forrest  Oliveria  who  is  an  Entomologist  at  our  Forest 
Health  Unit  in  Pineville,  Louisiana;  Randy  Phillips  who  is  the  For- 
est Supervisor  of  the  National  Forest  in  North  Carolina;  and  also 
Mr.  Mike  Gifford  from  our  Office  of  General  Counsel. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  and  to  talk  with 
you  about  what  we  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  are  doing  in 
connection  with  the  salvage  bill.  Two  or  three  things  I  would  like 
to  mention,  so  in  the  essence  of  time,  my  statement  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  the  record. 

In  fiscal  1995  when  we  began  the  year,  we  anticipated  that  we 
would  have  65  million  board  feet  of  salvage.  As  the  year  pro- 
gressed, and  I  think  you  have  heard  some  of  the  other  folks  indi- 
cate that  events  occurred  such  as  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  et  cetera, 
that  changed  that  drastically  over  the  period  of  time  this  past  year. 
We  ended  up  offering  242  million  board  feet.  Of  that  242  million 
board  feet  that  we  offered,  238  million  board  feet  were  sold.  And 
most  of  that  has  been  harvested. 

One  of  the  biggest  efforts  that  we  have  had  in  connection  with 
salvage  this  past  year  has  to  do  with  the  southern  pine  beetle  epi- 
demic. Seventy  percent  of  that  volume  that  I  talked  with  you  about 
came  from  the  national  forests  in  Mississippi,  on  the  Ouachita  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  the  National  Forests  in  Alabama. 

We  had  an  emergency  situation  there,  and  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  folks  in  the  region  went  out  and  got  that  salvage 
up  in  a  timely  manner,  got  it  offered  and  sold  and  harvested. 
Southern  pine  beetle  epidemics  have  occurred  periodically  over  the 
past  decades  in  the  South,  and  this  one  was  no  exception  and  still 
may  not  be  over. 

We  work  very  hard  I  think  with  the  other  agencies.  We  are  some- 
what different  than  out  West  because  we  have  no  BLM  lands  here 
that  we  deal  with.  We  also  don't  deal  with  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service.  So  our  partnership  primarily  is  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

We  have  excellent  working  relationships  with  them  in  going 
through  the  biological  evaluations  and  getting  their  biological  opin- 
ions. We  feel  that  we  have  put  an  excellent  effort  into  this.  We 
have  included  the  public  throughout  this  process,  and  I  think  we 
have  been  very  successful. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Congressman  Taylor  will  be  here 
shortly,  and  he  will  want  to  ask  some  questions  of  us.  But  we  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  be  here,  and  with  that,  I  will  throw  it 
open  for  questions. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Joslin  may  be  found  at  end  of  hearing.] 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Do  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  wish  to  testify  on  the 
panel?  Are  you  just  here  for  information?  Good.  Let  me  ask  you, 
in  your  particular  instance,  it  looks  as  if  your— do  you  have  any 
backlog  in  your  salvage  sales  right  now,  or  is  everything  pretty 
much  ongoing,  and  are  you  getting  ready  to  issue  or  release  the 
contracts? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  We  have  very  little  backlog  in  the  South.  We  have 
always  had  a  good  history,  a  good  record  I  think  of  expeditiously 
offering  the  salvage.  We  have  some  ongoing  salvage  projects;  one 
of  those  that  was  mentioned  earlier  from  Hurricane  Opal  on  the 
Conecuh  National  Forest  in  south  Alabama.  And  there  were  also 
some  problems  from  that  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  We  have  heard  from  some  of  the  other  regional  for- 
esters that  because  of  whatever  reason  they  did  not  have  a  staff 
on-board  today  that  allowed  them  to  properly  issue  salvage  con- 
tracts, and  that  the  new  law  helped  them  go  out  and  get  some  pri- 
vate contractor  to  do  this.  Do  you  have  the  same  problem  in  your 
region? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  What  we  have  done  is  we  have  approached  these  sit- 
uations as  we  would  any  other  catastrophic  event,  fire,  et  cetera, 
and  we  brought  people  in  from  other  national  forests  and  other  re- 
gions. We  have  gotten  people  from  other  agencies  including  state 
forestry  agencies.  We  have  brought  some  folks  in  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  the  AD's,  and  we  have  marshaled  our  forces  to 
deal  with  those  situations. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  In  other  words,  you  are  able  to  cooperate  without 
having  to  go  out  and  contract  outside  contractors  to  help  you  put 
out  these  salvage  sales? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Well,  you  are  very  fortunate  because  we  have  had 
some  of  our  regional  people  tell  us  that  the  biggest  problem  they 
are  having  is  that  they  have  no  one  today,  and  they  are  going  out 
and  having  a  difficult  time  getting  people  qualified  in  order  to  let 
the  contracts. 

I  guess  what  I  should  say  in  respect  to  Public  Law  104-19,  did 
you  find  this  law  beneficial  to  your  program  or  a  hindrance  in  any 
way,  or  it  just  didn't  affect  you  one  way  or  the  other?  Could  you 
give  me  sort  of  a  feeling  about  the  public  law  as  to  maybe  its  bene- 
fit to  expedite  some  of  the  salvage  process,  or  did  it  help  you  at  all? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  I  felt  like  we  had  a  good  process  that  we  have  used 
over  a  period  of  time  and  certainly  has  cut  out  the  length  of  time — 
reduced  the  length  of  time  that  we  previously  had  when  we  talk 
about  the  timeframe  specified  in  this  law  versus  the  timeframes 
that  we  had  in  our  administrative  appeal  regulations.  And  I  think 
you  heard  that  mentioned  earlier. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  So  you  would  find  at  least  the  time  period  has  been 
beneficial  getting  these  contracts  out  and,  therefore,  getting  more 
value  of  the  salvage  than  going  through  this  long,  lengthy  process 
that  was  prior  to  Public  Law  104-19? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  Well,  in  response  to  that,  I  would  just  say  that  the 
timeframe  has  changed;  certainly  shortened  that  up. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  OK.  On  the  other  side  when  we  have  had  some  crit- 
icism of  this  particular  bit  of  legislation,  do  you  feel  that  this  law 
has  reduced  environmental  protection  in  any  way  in  your  region? 
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Mr.  JOSLIN.  No,  I  don't.  I  think  that  we  have  worked  very  hard 
to  see  that  all  the  activities  that  we  carry  out  are  within  the  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  of  the  forest  plans  that  we  have  as  we  did  pre- 
vious to  this. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Right.  In  your  forests  in  your  region,  have  you  had 
in  the  past  and  are  you  continuing  sort  of  a — I  know  you  have  a 
mortality  of  trees.  Is  that  ongoing  process  for  salvage  continuing 
without  a  disaster  that  you  just  went  through? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  Yes.  There  are  some  salvage  that  goes  on  on  some 
certain  forests,  not  all  of  them  on  a  continuous  basis.  We  have  ap- 
proximately— out  of  the  12.5  million  acres  that  we  have  in  the 
South,  we  have  about  8  million  of  that  that  is  suitable  timberland. 
And  we  probably  have  about  75  board  feet  per  acre  per  year  of 
mortality,  but  most  of  that  occurs  in  scattered,  isolated  trees;  a  lot 
of  it  very  inaccessible. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Would  you  make  a  general  characterization  as  to 
the — I  know  this  is  really  putting  you  on  the  spot,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  be  that  way — but  under  the  laws  that  you  have  to  work  under, 
under  the  guidelines  and  all  the  rules  that  you  have  to  work  under, 
how  would  you  evaluate  the  region  that  you  are  responsible  for  as 
to  its  health,  future  health,  or  by  the  health  today,  and  what  is  it 
going  to  look  like  in  10  years  from  now  or  20? 

You  know,  and  I  am  not  going  to  put  you  on  the  spot.  You  don't 
have  to  answer  that  if  you  don't  want  to.  What  we  are  really  trying 
to  do  here  and  seriously,  Robert,  we  are  not  trying  to  go  out  and 
rape  the  land.  That  is  not  true.  We  want  to  have  good,  viable, 
healthy  forests. 

And  the  reason  we  passed  this  emergency  salvage  law  was  not 
that  we  wanted  to  bypass  anything.  We  wanted  to  go  out  there  and 
really  clean  up.  And  in  the  West,  we  have  some  real  serious  prob- 
lems, and  I  am  not  really  familiar  with  how  much  of  a  problem  you 
have.  But  from  what  we  heard  from  the  testimony,  you  people  seem 
to  be  basically  doing  a  better  job  than  anybody  else  because  most 
of  the  criticism  by  the  other  forest  regions  have  been  unbelievable. 

But  what  we  are  trying  to  look  at  is  that  as  legislators  and 
guardians  of  the  public  trust,  is  the  legislation  we  are  passing  and 
the  laws  that  we  are  dealing  with  giving  you  the  flexibility  as  a 
good  manager  to  manage  the  forest  so  we  will  have  healthy  forests 
in  the  future  and  management — and  I  am  not  even  going  to  talk 
about  how  to  manage  them — I  am  not  talking  about  maybe  cutting 
or  otherwise — but  is  everything  we  are  doing,  in  your  opinion,  al- 
lowing you  to  be  the  best  you  can  be?  I  guess  that  is  what  I  am 
asking  you.  And  if  you  feel  that  is  going  to  put  you  on  the  spot, 
basically  you  don't  really  have  to  because  I  don't  want  to  put  you 
on  the  spot. 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  Well 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  If  you  can't  answer  that,  let  us  put  it  on  the  other 
side  and  say  is  there  something  we  can  pass — some  legislation  that 
will  give  you  more  ability  to  do  a  better  job  if  that  is  possible? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  One  thing  I  would  say 
that  here  in  the  South,  and  I  think  you  heard  that  testimony  ear- 
lier, that  most  of  all  of  the  forestlands  were  cut  over  in  the  late 
1800's  and  early  1900's.  So  the  ages  of  our  forests  are  much  dif- 
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ferent  than  they  are  out  West,  and  certainly  the  biological  ages  of 
the  different  species  are  different. 

But  I  guess  my — the  laws  are  very  complex,  and  I  think  when 
you  are  dealing  with  those  laws  that  it  is  very  important  that  all 
the  other  laws  are  looked  at  at  the  same  time — would  be  really 
about  the  only  thing  I  would  say  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  could  I  say  then  at  sometimes  it  is  to  make 
sense  maybe  to  deviate  from  the  standard  guidelines  for  the  Forest 
Service,  for  your  particular  region  maybe  other  than  the  North- 
west? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  I  am  sorry.  I  don't  think  I  understood  that  question. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  You  have  some  standard  guidelines  and  procedures. 
They  cover  the  entire  country.  Does  it  make  sense  to  deviate  from 
some  of  those  standard  guidelines  and  procedures  to  make  sure 
that  you  have  a  good,  healthy  Forest  Service  in  the  South  since 
there  are  differences  we  are  finding  out  between  forests  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  And  we  are  trying  to  make  one  brush  paint 
all  of  them. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  have  flexibility  within  the  standard  guide- 
lines and  procedures  to  allow  different  regions  to  be  able  to  manage 
their  particular  problems;  in  other  words,  not  put  so  much  rigidity 
in  the  system? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  In  my  opinion,  flexibility  is  a  must  because  of  the 
variations  that  you  have  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Do  you  exercise  any  flexibility  now? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  Yes.  Within  the  guidelines  that  we  have  to  operate, 
I  think  we  have  some  latitude  there  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Is  this  a  discretionary  thing  on  your  part,  or  do  you 
get  permission  from  the  Secretary  to  do  this? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  Yes.  We  get  permission  from  the  agency  to  do  this. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  In  most  cases,  is  this  granted  without  much  prob- 
lem because  you  are  the  man  on  the  ground  and  responsible  for  the 
implementation  of  good  forest  practices? 

Mr.  JosLiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  OK.  Mr.  Taylor,  are  you  OK,  or  do  you  want  me  to 
go  ahead  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  will  go  back  to  whatever  is  the  Chairman's 

Mr.  CooLEY.  No,  go  ahead.  It  is  your  turn. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Unlike  the  Chair- 
man, I  love  putting  you  on  the  spot.  You  know,  I  tell  them  the  gov- 
ernment can  mess  up  a  one-car  funeral,  and  I  like  to  think  that  the 
Forest  Service  does  better  than  that.  But  there  is  no  perfection  in 
the  world,  and  so  we  try  to  work  with  your  agency.  And  by  and 
large,  as  long  as  you  keep  competent  people  in  forestry  in  there 
and  don't  deviate  with  a  lot  of  other  politically  correct  sorts  of 
things,  I  think  we  can  manage  the  forests. 

Let  me  ask  Dr.  Chabreck 

Mr.  Chabreck.  Dave  Chabreck. 

Mr.  Taylor  [continuing],  if  I  may,  you  have  put  forth  about  a 
million  board  feet  of  bug-infested  timber  this  year  in  small  patches 
all  over  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Chabreck.  75  million. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  You  may  have  mentioned  this,  and  if  you  have  it 
is  in  the  record — I  would  like  for  you  to  explain  how  you  did  that. 
That  is  a  lot  of  timber. 

Mr.  Chabreck.  Of  course,  the  pine  beetle  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
it,  and  it  was  available.  But  as  the  regional  forester  mentioned,  we 
use  the  instant  command  system  to  provide  resources.  We  re- 
quested detailers  to  help  staff  the  needed  positions,  but  we  had  the 
environmental  documentation  prepared  up-front  because  we  had 
anticipated  a  project  year  for  southern  pine  beetle  activity. 

And  with  that  documentation  prepared  and  the  appropriate  re- 
source consideration  and  consultation,  then  as  the  spots  occurred, 
we  were  able  to  move  rapidly,  although  we  had  to  comply  with  ad- 
vertising timber.  There  was  provision  for  short-notice  sales,  and  as 
such  we  were  able  to  minimize  as  much  as  possible  the  timeframe 
it  took  to  meet  each  spot  as  it  occurred. 

And  that  was  throughout  the  entire  fiscal  year.  It  wasn't  at  any 
one  particular  time.  We  started,  of  course,  the  fiscal  year  in  Octo- 
ber 1,  and  by  the  end  of  the — just  this  past  September  30,  we  had 
counted  nearly  2,800  pine  beetle  infestations.  So  it  was  throughout 
the  entire  year  that  we  put  up  that  75  million  feet. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  do  you  do  to  comply  to  meet  the  NEPA  re- 
quirements? And  how  does  this  differ  from  your  regular  green  sale 
program? 

Mr.  Chabreck.  OK.  We  prepared  a  programmatic  EA  which  we 
based  our  decision  on  the  likelihood  that  we  were  going  to  have 
spots  on  the  forest,  not  knowing  where  each  spot  would  occur,  of 
course.  We  evaluated  impacts  based  on  the  potential  treatments 
that  we  may  implement  in  a  particular  area  of  the  forest  and  did 
the  biological  evaluation  to  assist  those  impacts  and  also  any  cul- 
tural resource  considerations. 

One  thing  that  we  did  to  really  comply  with  site  specificity  in  our 
analysis  was  once  the  spot  did  occur  and  we  did,  in  fact,  know 
where  it  was,  we  analyzed  or  evaluated  the  potential  biological  or 
cultural  resource  concerns  before  we  took  any  action  to  suppress. 
And  that  way  we  knew  that  if  there  were  any  significant  or  could 
possibly  be  any  significant  impacts,  then  we  could  choose  another 
alternative  other  than  salvage  if  we  needed  to. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  was  the  average  stumpage  price?  Do  you  have 
any  idea? 

Mr.  Chabreck.  Well,  we  began  the  fiscal  year  with  salvage  prob- 
ably averaging  around  $230  a  thousand,  and  there  was  a  point  dur- 
ing the  year  when  there  was  so  much  volume  available  and  be- 
cause of  the  pine  beetle  activity  that  we  probably  decreased  down 
into  $40  to  $50  a  thousand  range.  And  then  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  we  moved  back  up  to  probably  around  $100.  I  would  say  prob- 
ably around  $100  a  thousand  was  a  good  average. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Were  there  any  appeals? 

Mr.  Chabreck.  No. 

Mr.  Taylor.  No  one  questioned  the  science  you  were  using  or  the 
judgment  of  the  Forest  Service  that  put  it  together? 

Mr.  Chabreck.  We  had — of  course,  the  southern  pine  beetle  has 
been  there  forever,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  private  land.  A  lot  of  land- 
owners know  the  potential  impact  of  the  southern  pine  beetle.  We 
had  a  pretty  good  campaign  in  our  scoping  process  to  make  sure 
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all  interested  parties  had  an  opportunity  to  participate  and  knew 
that  our  effort  was  primarily  focused  on  protecting  the  forest  and 
suppression  activity  to  avoid  further  losses.  And  I  think  that  is 
what  really  gained  support. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mississippi — your  staff  is  made  up  probably  of  a 
majority  of  foresters  rather  than  biologists  and  other  folks,  or  what 
would  you  say? 

Mr.  Chabreck.  We  have  good  representation  from  all  disciplines. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  that  forest  super- 
visors, forest  rangers,  might  use  to  attempt  to  aggressively  go  after 
salvage  in  other  parts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Chabreck.  It  would  be  hard  to  address  it  without  knowing 
all  the  different  issues  and  concerns  and  situations  that  they  are 
dealing  with.  I  think  what  I  explained  applied  to  our  situations, 
and  if  a  similar  situation  existed,  they  could  possibly  use  that.  But 
other  than 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  would  you  say  that  the  salvage  bill  helped 
make  your  process  possible  or 

Mr.  Chabreck.  One  thing  it  did  help  with  was  with  the  buyout 
or  rehire  provisions  that  allowed  us  to  pick  up  a  few  employees 
and,  of  course,  resources — or  when  you  are  requesting  as  many  as 
we  were  requesting  can  be  hard  to  come  by.  And  it  did  provide  us 
an  outlet  there — was  to  pick  up  rehires. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  North  Carolina  supervisor. 
Randy  Phillips,  who  is  from  my  region  and  whom  I  think  does  a 
good  job  in  managing  the  forests,  could  you  comment  on  how  you 
feel  the  salvage  bill  has  helped  as  far  as  blowdowns  and  other  in- 
sect problems? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Thank  you.  It  certainly  has  reduced  the  amount  of 
time.  Unlike  Mississippi,  we  didn't  have  quite  the  volume  so  we 
didn't  rely  on  the  provision  of  bringing  retired  employees  back.  But 
it  certainly  reduced  the  amount  of  time. 

Mr,  Taylor.  And  primarily  through  the  appeals  process? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Correct. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  good  example  I  think 
made.  In  Mississippi,  there  is  still  quite  an  agricultural  base  in  the 
entire  state.  Timber  has  been  a  main — I  don't  know  how  it  ranks 
in  your  products,  but  it  is  pretty  high  in  your  product  production. 

And  as  he  said,  people  essentially  know  when  insects  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  stands.  People  with  private  land,  they  want  to  get  it 
down  on  the  forest.  In  fact,  several  of  the  members  who  worked 
with  us  on  this  bill,  that  was  a  great  concern  of  theirs  to  fix  it. 

And  Mr.  Phillips  is  in  the  district  I  am  from,  and  we  have  a 
number  of  universities.  We  have  a  lot  of  tourism,  and  what  we 
were  finding  before,  people  driving  through  or  picking  up  a  news- 
paper or  that  sort  of  thing  would — in  time  past,  they  could  even 
give  an  appeal  through  a  postcard  but  be  in  Nevada  or  somewhere. 
And  that  stopped  the  whole  process,  and  then  we  have  a  situation 
like  that  Mr.  Pettit  pointed  out  a  moment  ago  where  he  is  sitting 
there  following  all  the  laws  caught  in  that  vine. 

So  I  imagine  the  things  that  help,  as  you  said,  Mr.  Chabreck,  it 
depends  on  where  you  are  and  the  climate  in  your  particular  area. 
But  it  has  worked  in  the  Southeast.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Joslin  as  a 
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final  question  of  mine,  how  many  no-bids  have  you  had  in  the  re- 
gion? Do  you  know  right  offhand? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  Congressman  Taylor,  I  can't  give  you  the  number  of 
no-bids,  but  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  out  of  the  242  million  that  we 
offered  up  for  sale,  we  actually  sold  238  million  of  it  in  the  last  fis- 
cal year.  Very  few. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Would  you  say  that  the  salvage  legislation  was 
helpful  in  removing  the  timber  that  needed  to  be  salvaged? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  I  would  reiterate  what  both  of  these  gentlemen  said; 
on  the  timeframe,  very  helpful  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  will  put  you  on  the  spot  then,  and  this  isn't  an- 
tagonistic. You  can  sort  of  work  around  it,  but  do  you  think  given 
all  the  forests — and  I  would  ask  the  three  gentlemen  that  have  just 
spoken,  if  I  may,  to  comment  if  they  would — given  all  the  laws  and 
the  regulations  we  have  in  green  sales  now,  are  there  things  we 
could  do  to  streamline  the  process  that  would  give  us  the  best  sil- 
vicultural  science  and  allow  us  to  move  ahead,  and  the  public  real- 
ize the  most  benefit  from  the  resource? 

Are  there  some  things  that  might  be  lifted  from  the  salvage  legis- 
lation and  used  today  in  green  sales  that  we  could  keep  environ- 
mental integrity  intact  but  at  the  same  time  give  us  a  better  cost 
and  perhaps  more  timely  program? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  Well,  my  response  to  the  Chairman  just  prior  to  you 
coming  back  in  was  that  whatever  is  done,  it  needs  to  be  looked 
at  since  all  of  these  laws  are  so  complex  and  we  have  so  many  of 
them  that  we  deal  with 

Mr.  Taylor.  Contradictory  would  you  say? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  there  are  just  so 
many  of  them.  The  complexity  is  so  enormous  that  whatever  you 
folks  should  do,  you  need  to  look  at  them  in  total  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Phillips? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  basically — ^you  know,  having  done  this  for 
about  20  years  now,  I  think  what  the  regional  forester  said  is  right 
on  the  mark.  A  lot  of  these  laws  are  interwoven,  and  it  is  really 
difficult  for  me  to  look  at  one  particular  law. 

Mr.  Chabreck.  I  would  have  to  concur  with  what  they  said. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  thing  that  I  found  in  dealing  with,  and  I  don't 
buy  any  timber  from  the  national  forests,  but  the  thing  I  found  is 
like  the  old  fellow  said,  you  know,  when  he  was  asked  by  the  tour- 
ist could  he  get  somewhere,  and  he  thought  about  it  a  long  time 
and  finally  said,  'Tou  can't  get  there  from  here,"  we  find  a  lot  of 
that. 

I  find  when  I  am  dealing  with  people  out  in  the  forests  that  the 
process  in  the  maze  is  so  great,  whether  it  is  the  number  or  the 
conflicts  or  the  problems  involved,  it  frustrates  you  from  getting 
from  point  A  to  B  which  is  where  I  think  the  public  interest  is  best 
served. 

And  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  see  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  continue 
to  study  not  only  with  salvage,  but  in  our  whole  forest  management 
process — a  simplified  system  where  we  can  protect  the  environment 
but  at  the  same  time  not  allow  the  process  to  defeat  the  orderly, 
scientific  management  of  our  forests.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Joslin,  I  want  to  correct  something  for  the 
record.  On  your  statement  on  page  one  where  you  said  that  the 
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Forest  Service  offered  1.8  billion  board  feet  in  1995.  Then  you  said 
that  it  places  the  Forest  Service  on  track  to  meet  the  Rescission 
Act  goal  of  4.5  billion  board  feet.  Well,  if  you  look  at  the  Act  and 
look  at  the  breakdown  of  it,  really  the  actual  Rescission  Act  goal 
is  actually  6  billion  board  feet.  You  have  to  make  no  comment.  I 
just  wanted  to  tell  you  in  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  here.  In  some  of  the  previous 
testimony  by  one  of  the  panels,  actually  panel  three,  they  made 
some  statements  in  there  that  I  thought  that  I  would  like  you  to 
address — is  that  they  said  they  weren't  included  in  the  process. 
What  do  you  think  about  claims  made  by  certain  groups  who  testi- 
fied today  that  they  were  left  out  of  the  process? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  the  only  comment  I  would 
make  about  that  is  the  process  that  we  go  through  in  connection 
with  the  salvage  sales,  we  include  the  public  in  that  process.  And 
in  my  own  mind,  I  was  not  sure  what  process  that  they  were  talk- 
ing to.  What  I  am  talking  to  is  the  process  that  we  go  through.  We 
make  a  special  effort  to  involve  the  public  in  our  process. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  we  thought  you  did,  but  we  just  wantedto  get 
a  clarification  on  that.  I  can't  imagine  you  not  doing  that,  but 
sometimes  people  in  discussions  sometimes  make  reference  to 
things  that  are  misinterpreted  by  others.  Mr.  Oliveria,  we  haven't 
heard  an5d:hing  from  you.  Could  you  kind  of  tell  us  what  you  do 
in  this  whole  system,  if  you  don't  mind?  Are  you  involved  in  the 
salvage  aspect  of  it  or  what? 

Mr.  Oliveria.  I  work  with  forest  health  as  a  technical  expert  as 
an  entomologist  and  visit  the  districts  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
the  role  of  southern  pine  beetle  and  the  impact  of  that  insect  or 
other  forest  health  problems,  but  it  has  been  mostly  southern  pine 
beetle  on  the  health  of  the  forest. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  So  could  we  kind  of  assume  the  panel  here  that  you 
go  out  and  look  in  Region  8  and  evaluate  those  areas  that  are  high- 
ly affected  by  the  southern  pine  beetle  with  the  possibility  that 
sometime  in  the  future  going  in  and  cleaning  this  up?  Is  that  pri- 
marily one  of  your  duties  or  sort  of — ^you  turn  back  a  report  and 
say  that  this  section  so  and  so  has  a  heavy  infestation  of  pine  bee- 
tle, and  sometime  in  the  future  we  need  to  go  in  there  and  eradi- 
cate that  problem?  May  I  say  that  in  sort  of  a  general  term,  not 
being  too  specific? 

Mr.  Oliveria.  That  is  correct  except  that  sometime  in  the  future 
is  usually  rather  a  short  time. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  A  short  time? 

Mr.  Oliveria.  A  short  time. 

Mr.  Cooley.  a  critical  time? 

Mr.  Oliveria.  Yes.  We  do  the  forest  health  evaluations  and  give 
those  back  to  the  forests  with  recommendations  of  how  to  approach 
the  forest  health  problems,  whatever  those  may  be. 

Mr.  Cooley.  So  you  can  kind  of  educate  us,  how  long  after  you 
see  a  particular  section  that  has  been  affected  by  the  pine  beetle 
do  you  feel  that  that  there  is  value  left  or  where  that  will  spread? 
I  mean,  is  this  three  months,  six  months,  a  year,  or  can  you  give 
me  some  kind  of  idea? 

Mr.  Oliveria.  The  beetles  will  spread  the  very  next  hour.  They 
are   continually   advancing  particularly   during  the   summertime. 
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During  the  winter,  the  advance  is  much  slower,  but  in  the  South, 
they  are  active  the  entire  12  months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  after  a  tree  is  infected  with  this  particular 
bug,  how  long  before — I  mean,  generally — I  know  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  every  disease  with  even  people,  but  how  long  is  it  before 
the  tree  is  going  to  die  usually,  as  a  general  statement? 

Mr.  Oliveria.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  because  of  the  different 
ways  that  the  beetle  operates  throughout  the  year.  But  the  beetles 
kill  the  tree  by  girdling  it;  digging  galleries  underneath  the  bark, 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  they  girdle  it.  In  the  summer- 
time  

Mr.  CoOLEY.  What  was  that  term  you  used? 

Mr.  Oliveria.  Girdle. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Girdle.  OK. 

Mr.  Oliveria.  In  the  summertime,  that  process  will  take,  oh, 
anywhere  from  36  to  72  hours.  In  the  wintertime,  it  could  take  two 
to  three  weeks. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  So  once  you  get  an  infestation,  it  is  pretty  critical 
that  you  get  in  and  do  something  pretty  quick? 

Mr.  Oliveria.  Yes.  That  is  correct,  in  order  to  reduce  the  impact 
of  the  beetles  on  the  timber. 

Mr.  Cooley.  My  time  is  up.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Oliveria,  what  is  the 
general  situation  one  would  find  regarding  stocking  levels  of  the 
stand  age  in  stands  of  pine  on  agency-managed  land? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  I  might  ask 

Mr.  Oliveria.  Wlbo  are  you  talking  to? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I  will  let  either  one  or  both  of  you  speak.  You 
go  ahead. 

Mr.  Oliveria.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  repeat  the  question.  I 
didn't  hear  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Just  a  second.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Joslin. 

Mr.  Joslin.  No.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you.  Congressman  Tay- 
lor, if  you  wanted  Dave  or  Forrest  to  talk  to  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Either. 

Mr.  Oliveria..  Did  you  hear — I  didn't  hear  all  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Excuse  me.  I  was  talking  about  the  stand — in  your 
stands  of  timber — forest  stands,  what  is  the  general  situation  one 
would  find  regarding  stocking  levels  and  the  state  of  the  stand  age 
in  stands  of  pines  on  managed  lands,  and  how  does  this — well,  I 
will  go  on  and  ask  a  little  more — how  does  this  compare  to  the  pine 
stands  on  industrial  lands,  and  are  agency  lands  managed — their 
managed  lands  attacked  more  frequently  than  industrial  land? 
Stocking  has  something  to  do  with  insect  spread  and  growth  and 
so  forth.  Either  one  of  you. 

Mr.  Oliveria.  That  is  an  entomologist  question.  The  stocking 
definitely  has  an  effect  on  the  severity  of  southern  pine  beetle  in- 
festations, particularly  how  fast  the  infestation  spreads  once  they 
start.  And  I  don't  know  that  it  is  not  any — if  the  stocking  levels  are 
the  same,  there  is  no  difference  between  National  Forest  Service 
lands  and  private  lands  in  terms  of  how  fast  the  beetles  spread. 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  far  as  any  management  practice  they  use,  they 
don't  have  any  superior  management  practice  to  the  Forest  Service 
as  far  as  the  spreading  or  the  infestation? 
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Mr.  Oliveria.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  what  about  cutting?  We  have  had  talk  about 
cutting  in  green  areas.  How  do  you  have  to  reach  out  and  cut  green 
trees?  And  now,  of  course,  if  a  tree  has  been  girdled,  it  is  not  going 
to  die  or  show  any  evidence  of  death  immediately  if  it  just  hap- 
pened the  last  day  or  two. 

Should  we  harvest  green  trees  in  that  area,  and  give  us  a  little 
formula  for  how  you  would  go  in  and  salvage  the  area  and  what 
you  would  do  to  prevent  the  spread  which  would  include  not  only 
those  trees  that  clearly  were  dead — could  be  seen  with  the  eye — 
but  you  would  have  to  harvest  around  on  the  green  timber? 

Mr.  Oliveria.  When  the  beetles  girdle  the  tree,  the  tree  is  dead. 
But  it  may  remain  green  for  quite — the  crown  may  remain  green 
for  quite  some  time  depending  on  the  time  of  the  year.  That  could 
be  from  a  matter  of  eight  or  ten  days  to  three  or  four  weeks  or 
afterwards  that  the  tree  is  still  green  on  the  crown.  Some  trees  are 
green  for  many  weeks,  and  particularly  during  the  wintertime  you 
may  often  see  trees  with  no  bark  on  or  the  bark  is  already  falling 
off  the  tree,  but  the  crown  is  still  green. 

A  treatment  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infestation,  we  have  to 
treat,  of  course,  all  the  trees  that  have  beetles  in  them.  And  that 
is  sometimes  a  little  difficult  to  determine  because  the  beeJes  at- 
tack the  trees  at  midbole,  aind  when  you  are  talking  about  a  100- 
foot  tree,  that  is  50  feet  off  the  ground. 

And  so  we  have  to  treat,  remove  all  the  trees  that  have  the  bee- 
tles in  them,  and  then  to  provide  us  a  little  buffer  for  the  beetles 
to  spread  into  to  account  for  the  time  that  is  necessary  to  get  the 
sale  put  together  and  advertised  and  get  the  contractor  in  there 
and  get  the  infested  trees  out. 

There  is  a  buffer  put  on  at  the  front  or  the  head,  that  part  of 
the  infestation  that  is  actively  growing.  It  doesn't  always  grow  all 
the  way  around  but  in  certain  spots.  And  that  buffer  could  be  and 
oftentimes  is  in  active  epidemics  as  much  as  200  feet  of  green 
uninfested  trees. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  that,  of  course,  is  where  some  of  the  criticism 
has  come,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  green  trees  have  to  be  taken  to 
control  the  spread  of  both  insect  and  disease.  And  folks  come  in 
and  see  green  trees  being  cut  and  think  it  is  being  used  for  an  ex- 
cuse. It  is  done,  however,  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Oliveria.  Most  of  those  trees — many  times  there  are  a  lot 
of  trees  cut  that  are  green  that  are  infested,  and  many  people  don't 
realize  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  exactly,  and  if  you  don't — if  you  take  the 
dead  and  leave  those  that  are  infested,  you  haven't  done  anything. 

Mr.  Oliveria.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  know,  and  the  last  thing  I  will  say,  when  we 
are  talking  about  public  input,  and  one  of  the  gentleman  testifying 
earlier,  one  of  the  environmental  panel  that  was  up,  had  indicated 
there  wasn't  sufficient  public  input,  and,  of  course,  there  may  be 
too  much  public  input  in  some  ways  in  this  regard. 

When  we  build  a  highway,  for  instance,  we  have  public  input  on 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  build  this  highway,  if  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  community  and  all  of  those  sorts  of  things.  And  that 
is  a  general  hearing,  and  then  you  have  the  agreement  of  whether 
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or  not  you  build  the  highway,  and  public  input  is  very  important 
of  whether  or  not  we  build  a  highway. 

You  do  not  have  people  out  telling  the  civil  engineers  the  weights 
they  are  going  to  put  on  each  bridge  and  how  wide  they  are  going 
to  make  it,  whether  or  not  they  like  the  fact  they  left  the  ditch  line 
here.  We  leave  that  to  the  professionals  once  we  have  decided  to 
carry  out  the  policy. 

Only  in  forest  management  do  I  hear  groups  asking  for  public 
input  to  micromanage  what  the  professional  activities  are.  We 
have,  for  instance,  significant  public  input  when  you  have  a  man- 
agement plan  put  forward  as  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swanner  a  mo- 
ment ago.  I  think  we  have  just — and  Mr.  Phillips  and  me — we  have 
just  had  that  plan  in  our  area.  I  don't  know  how  much  time  was 
spent  in  pubHc  input  in  the  change  in  that  management  plan.  Mr. 
Phillips? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  started  before  I  arrived  in  1990.  I  think  Mr. 
Swanner  was  involved  in  that  before  my  time  so  it  has  just  now 
been  completed  through  the  process. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  had  five,  six,  seven  years  of  public  input 
in  that  plan.  And  once  you  have  put  that  plan  together  and  it  may 
not — as  it  is  now,  neither  side  is  totally  happy  with  it  I  don't  be- 
lieve— but  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  public  input. 

Now  to  say  that  we  have  the  plan,  and  we  have  asked  the  profes- 
sionals to  carry  it  out,  now  to  say  we  need  public  input  on  each  de- 
cision you  are  going  to  be  carrying  out  is  what  gets  to  be  somewhat 
ridiculous  as  far  as  calling  for  public  input  after  you  have  had  five 
years  in  determining. 

At  some  point,  you  have  to  turn  it  loose  and  allow  the  profes- 
sionals to  use  the  best  science  to  try  to  implement  it.  And  to  say 
there  hasn't  been  public  input  in  our  Forest  Service  plans  is  ridicu- 
lous. It  goes  on  for  years  and  years  and  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
even  after  that.  Then  you  start  the  appeals  process  with  the  orga- 
nizations who  want  to  shut  down  all  logging  on  the  forests  because 
they  say  they  didn't  have  sufficient  input  on  the  plan.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  you  are  welcome,  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  got  to  be  at  another  meeting  at  three. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  I  hate  to  put  you  back  on  the  spot,  but  you  are  our 
scientist  here.  On  your  Region  8  of  your  dead  and  dying  and  bug- 
infested  thing,  do  you  have  any  idea  of  how  much  volume  is  there 
annually — just  any  idea? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  From  southern  pine  beetle? 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Yes.  Anybody  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  That  really  varies,  you  know,  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  When  I  was  on  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest  in  Louisiana  in 
the  middle  '80's  working  with  Forrest  then,  we  had  another  one  of 
these  epidemics  like  Dave  dealt  with  there.  And  it  was  kind  of  up 
and  down,  real  cyclic. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  an  average  at  all? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  I  don't. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  OK.  Would  you  say  that  the  beetle  is  under  control 
in  Region  8?  OK.  We  don't  want  to  go  there.  So  that  is  not  under 
control.  One  of  those  things  I  guess  that  can't  be  done.  We  are  not 
silviculturalists  so  we  are  asking  probably  some  silly  questions.  Mr. 
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Joslin,  do  you  know  anything  about  hearing  from  a  certain  group 
of  people  that  the  Forest  Service  is  reclassifying — they  are  implying 
that  the  Forest  Service  is  reclassifying  green  sales  and  salvage 
sales?  Do  you  know  anything  about  this? 

Mr.  Joslin.  No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  I  didn't  think  so,  and  we  hear  that  a  lot,  but  we 
didn't  feel  it  was  in  there.  And  my  last  question  for  Mr.  Oliveria, 
we  hear  another  thing  too,  and  I  would  like  to  have  for  my  own 
information  and  maybe  also  for  the  record — we  hear  all  the  stories 
about  how  great  it  is  for  the  forest  to  have  all  these  dead  and  dying 
trees  falling  down  on  the  forest  floor. 

We  have  all  heard  from  the  other  side  of  the  equation  of  sci- 
entists telling  us  that  it  isn't  necessarily  the  best  to  have  the  trees 
laying  on  the  floor  because  they  take  a  lot  of  nutrients  to  disinte- 
grate the  particular — the  log,  et  cetera. 

We  also  hear  that  cutting  the  trees  and  the  needles  and  the 
limbing  and  everything  else  laying  on  -the  forest  floor  increase  the 
nutrients  in  there  and,  therefore,  provide  nutrients  for  additional 
tree  grov^h  on  the  more  mature  trees.  Could  you  give  me  your  sci- 
entific evaluation  of  that  whole  scenario?  Scientific,  not  personal. 

Mr.  Oliveria.  Most  of  what  you  said  is  true  depending  on  to 
what  extent  you  want  to  carry  it.  Trees  lying  on  the  floor  do  pro- 
vide nutrients. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  also  take  a  lot  out  of  the 
ground  to — or  at  least  we  have  been  told — take  a  lot  of  nutrients 
out  of  the  ground  to  break  it  down? 

Mr.  Oliveria.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  couldn't  address  that 
part  of  it.  The  insect — mostly  insects  and  fungi  break  the  tree 
down,  and  as  far  as  taking  nutrients  from  the  ground,  I  don't 
know.  Removing  the  trees  from  the  stand  does  remove  nutrients. 
It  does  remove  fiber.  Those  things  were  true.  And  how  to  address 
your  question 

Mr.  CooLEY.  Well,  I  guess  what  I  am  really  asking  is  that  let  us 
get  back  on  the  forest  health  program.  If  we  go  in  and  selectively 
log  or  clear  or  open  up  the  forest  and  allow  it  more  breathing  room, 
et  cetera,  and  we  leave  the  other  parts  of  the  log  on  the  forest  floor 
such  as  the  little  limbs  and  the  needles  and  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  is 
this  enhancing  the  forest  health  as  far  as  putting  nutrients  back 
on  the  ground  or  not  so,  therefore,  in  some  cases  salvaging  can  en- 
hance the  nutrients  in  the  ground  for  future  tree  growth  is  what 
I  guess  I  am  getting  at? 

Mr.  Oliveria.  That  is  correct.  If  you  leave  those  materials  there, 
you  will  put  nutrients  back  into  the  ground  which  will  enhance  the 
growth  of  the  trees  over  a  period  of  time.  And  vice  versa,  if  you 
take  all  of  that  material  away,  you  are  continually  taking  away  nu- 
trients. And  the  same  as  you  would  with  crops.  If  you  continually, 
you  know,  farm  the  same  area  with  the  same  crop,  after  some 
number  of  rotations,  the  soil  gets  depleted. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Mr.  Joslin,  under  the  Public  Law  104-19,  we  put 
in  that  law  something  that  we  thought  would  help  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice make  sure  that  we  had  timber  perpetuity.  We  required  that  you 
replant  areas  that  are  harvested.  Was  this  a  normal  practice  of  Re- 
gion 8  before  this  law,  or  did  this  law  help  you — this  section  of  the 
law  help  you  in  any  way? 
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Mr.  JOSLIN.  That  was  a  requirement  that  we  had  earlier  on. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  So  that  we  have  just  duplicated  something  that  was 
already  in.  Was  it  in  long,  or  was  it  just  up  to  your  discretion? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  It  was  in  the  National  Forest  Management  Act. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Well,  did  it  give  you  a  timeframe? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  Yes,  it  did. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  OK.  Did  the  new  law,  104-19,  accelerate  that,  or 
was  it  the  same? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  Yes,  it  did. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  By  how  much?  You  might  not  remember,  I  know, 
but  it  did  accelerate  it. 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  I  don't  remember  the  time  that  it  did. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  OK.  Do  you  find  it  a  difficult  requirement  of  the  law 
to  go  ahead  and  replan  those  timeframes  as  put  under  the  new 
law? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  We  really  haven't  had  the  chance  to  operate  under 
that  today.  And  I  might  ask  Dave  on  the  planning  that  they  have 
in  regard  to  the  salvage  areas  there  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Chabreck.  What  we  try  to  do  is  the  next  year  after  the  in- 
festation or  we  salvage  it,  we  go  in  and  do — and  that  timeframe  is 
or  that  schedule  is  within  the  new  timeframe  and  the  old  one.  So 
it  is  not  a  problem. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  OK.  So  you  do  think  that  that  part  of  the  particular 
public  law  has  been  beneficial  for  our  future  forests? 

Mr.  Chabreck.  Requiring  it  to  be  reforested  is  beneficial. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Well,  I  thank  all  of  you  gentlemen.  We  appreciate 
your  help.  Yes? 

Mr.  JOSLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could,  I  apologize  to  you.  I  am 
not  trying  to  be  facetious  about  the  southern  pine  beetle  being 
under  control.  The  beetles  are  always  out  there  in  some  kind  of 
population,  and  so  I  apologize  to  you  if  we  came  across  that  we 
were  being  facetious. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  No.  Nothing  was  intended.  I  just  wanted  to  know — 
since  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  South,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I 
happen  to  be  a  timber  owner  in  the  Northwest,  and  we  don't  have 
those  kind  of  problems.  We  do  have  primarily  bugs — beetle  prob- 
lems when  we  have  droughts,  but  basically  when  we  don't  have 
droughts,  you  don't  have  those  kind  of  problems. 

So  what  I  was  really  trying  to  do  is  educate  myself  a  little  bit 
about  your  problem,  and  apparently  you  have  an  ongoing  beetle  in- 
festation problem  that  doesn't  come  or  go  with  the  weather  or  the 
climate.  It  is  just  there  all  the  time,  and  so  you  are  constantly  play- 
ing catchup  I  guess  is  the  terminology  to  use  here.  And  it  just 
helped  me  better  understand  your  problems.  Yes,  Mr.  Oliveria? 

Mr.  Oliveria.  The  beetle  populations  cycle  from  endemic  to  epi- 
demic on  usually  a  seven-to-ten-year  cycle.  But  it  doesn't  affect  the 
whole  region  at  the  same  time.  So,  you  know,  it  is  in  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  and  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Arkansas. 
And  next  year  it  may  be — some  of  it  may  begin  to  build  up  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana  as  it  declines  in  other  places.  So  it  moves 
around,  but  most  of  the  time  we  have  some  southern  pine  beetle 
problem  someplace  in  the  region  every  year. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  it. 
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Mr.  JOSLIN.  We  would  like  to  invite  you  anytime  you  ever  get  a 
chance  to  come  down  South,  and  we  are  the  home  of  the  1996 
Olympics,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  show  you  around  down  here. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  appreciate  it.  We  wanted  to  come  this  time, 
but,  as  you  know,  we  are  kind  of  locked  here.  But  I  want  to  thank 
all  the  panel  members.  I  appreciate  your  testimony,  and  I  think 
you  have  done  us  a  great  deal  of  service  because  it  helps  us  edu- 
cate and  understand  the  problems  out  there,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  really  trying  to  do. 

And  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  patience.  It  was  a 
long,  drawn-out  day,  but  sometimes— you  know,  I  have  the  prerog- 
ative. I  could  get  this  thing  in  five  minutes  and  say  that  is  it.  But 
sometimes  continued  debate,  discussions  reveal  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion, that  we  really  need  to  do  a  better  job. 

And  so  I  appreciate  your  indulgence  and  your  patience  with  us, 
and  maybe  we  will  be  more  disciplined  if  we  have  another  meeting. 
But  I  thought  it  was  time  to  do  it,  and  this  probably  will  be  the 
last  one.  And  I  think  that  we  will  find  some  very  good  information 
about  this,  but  I  do  thank  you  all  so  much  for  coming.  The  hearing 
is  closed. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:11  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned;  and 
the  following  was  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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TITLE  II— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

EMERGENCY  SALVAGE  TIMBER  SALE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2001.  (a)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "appropriate  committees  of  Congress"  means 
the  Committee  on  Resources,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, and  the  Committee  on   Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  The  term  "emergency  period"  means  the  period  beein- 
aing  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  ending 
on  September  30,  1997. 

(3)  The  term  "salvage  timber  sale"  means  a  timber  sale 
for  which  an  important  reason  for  entry  includes  the  removal 
of  disease-  or  insect-infested  trees,  dead,  damaged,  or  down 
trees,  or  trees  affected  by  fire  or  imminently  susceptible  to 
fire  or  insect  attack.  Such  term  also  includes  the  removal 
of  associated  trees  or  trees  lacking  the  characteristics  of  a 
healthy  and  viable  ecosystem  for  the  purpose  of  ecosystem 
improvement  or  rehabilitation,  except  that  anv  such  sale  must 
include  an  identifiable  salvage  component  of  trees  described 
in  the  first  sentence. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary  concerned"  means — 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  respect  to  lands 
within  the  National  Forest  System;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

(b)  Completion  of  Salvage  Timber  Sales. — 

(1)  Salvage  timber  sales. — Using  the  expedited  proce- 
dures provided  in  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 
prepare,  advertise,  offer,  and  award  contracts  during  the  emer- 
gency period  for  salvage  timber  sales  from  Federal  lands 
described  in  subsection  (aK4).  During  the  emergency  period, 
the  Secretary  concerned  is  to  achieve,  to  the  maxiraum  extent 
feasible,  a  salvage  timber  sale  volume  level  above  the  pro- 
grammed level  to  reduce  the  backlogged  volume  of  salvage 
timber.  The  preparation,  advertisement,  offering,  and  awarding 
of  such  contracts  shall  be  performed  utilizing  subsection  (c) 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  including  a 
law  under  the  authority  of  whicn  any  judicial  order  may  be 
outstanding  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Use  of  salvage  sale  funds.— To  conduct  salvage  tim- 
ber sales  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
use  salvage  sale  funds  otherwise  available  to  the  Secretary 
concerned. 

(3)  Sales  in  preparation. — Any  salvage  timber  sale  in 
preparation  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
he  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  ElxPEDiTED  Procedures  for  Emergency  Salvage  Timber 
Sales.— 

(1)  Sale  documentation.— 

(A)  (Preparation. — For  each  salvage  timber  sale  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 
prepare  a  document  that  combines  an  environmental 
assessment  under  section  102(2)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2))  (including 
regulations  implementing  such  section)  and  a  biological 
evaluation  under  section  7(aX2)  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  (16  use.  1536(a)(2))  and  other  anplicable 
Federal  law  and  implementing  regulations.  A  document 
embodying  decisions  relating  to  salvage  timber  sales  pro- 
posed under  authority  of  tnis  section  shall,  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned  and  to  the  extent 
the  Secretary  concerned  considers  appropriate  and  feasible, 
consider  the  environmental  effects  of  the  salvage  timber 
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.  sale  and  the  effect,  if  any,  on  threatened  or  endangered 

species,  and  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  concerned,  at  his 

sole  discretion,  considers  appropriate  and  feasible,  be  con- 

..  sistent  with  any  standards  ana  guidelines  from  the  man- 

'  agement  plans  applicable  to  the  National  Forest  or  Bureau 

of  Land  Management  District  on  which  the  salvage  timber 

.    sale  occurs. 

(B)  Use  of  existing  materials— In  lieu  of  preparing 
a  new  document  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  use  a  document  prepared  pursuant  to  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321 
et  seq.)  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
biological  evaluation  written  before  such  date,  or  informa- 
tion collected  for  such  a  document  or  evaluation  if  the 
document,  evaluation,  or  information  applies  to  the  Federal 
lands  covered  by  the  proposed  sale. 

(C)  Scope  and  content. — The  scope  and  content  of 
the  documentation  and  information  prepared,  considered, 
and  relied  on  under  this  paragraph  is  at  the  sole  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  concerned. 

(2)  Reporting  requirements.- Not  later  than  August  30, 
1995,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
.  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  on  the  implementation  of 
this  section.  The  report  shall  Be  updated  and  resubmitted  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  every  six  months  there- 
,  after  until  the  completion  of  all  salvage  timber  sales  conducted 
under  subsection  (o).  Each  report  shall  contain  the  following: 
(A)  The  volume  of  salvage  timber  sales  sold  and  har- 
vested, as  of  the  date  of  the  report,  for  each  National 
Forest  and  each  district  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

(P)  The  available  salvage  volume  contained  in  each 
National  Forest  and  each  district  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

(C)  A  plan  and  schedule  for  an  enhanced  sEilvage  timber 
sale  program  for  fiscal  years  1995,  1996,  and  1997  using 
the  authority  provided  by  this  section  for  salvage  timber 

. .  sales. 

(D)  A  description  of  any  needed  resources  and  person- 
nel, including  personnel  reassignments,  required  to  conduct 
an  enhanced  salvage  timber  sale  program  through  fiscal 
year  1997. 

(E)  A  statement  of  the  intentions  of  the  Secretary 
concerned  with  respect  to  the  salvage  timber  sale  volume 
levels  specified  in  tne  joint  explanatory  statement  of  man- 
agers accompanying  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  1158, 
House  Report  104-124. 

(3)  Advancement  of  sales  authorized. — The  Secretary 
concerned  may  begin  salvage  timber  sales  under  subsection 
(b)  intended  for  a  subsequent  fiscal  year  before  the  start  of 
such  fiscal  year  if  the  Secretary  concerned  determines  that 
performance  of  such  salvage  timber  sales  will  not  interfere 
with  stdvage  timber  sales  intended  for  a  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(4)  Decisions. — The  Secretary  concerned  shall  design  and 
select  the  specific  salvage  timber  sales  to  be  offered  under 
subsection  (b)  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis  contained  in  the 
document  or  documents  prepared  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
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to  achieve,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  a  salvage  timber 
sale  volume  level  above  the  program  level. 

(5)  Sale  preparation.— 

(A)  Use  of  available  authorities.— The  SecreUnr 
concerned  shall  make  use  of  all  available  authority,  inclucl- 
ing  the  employment  of  private  contractors  and  the  use 
of  expedited  fire  contracting  procedures,  to  prepare  and 
advertise  salvage  timber  sales  under  subsection  (b). 

(B)  EbcEMPTiONS. — The  preparation,  solicitation,  and 
award  of  salvage  timber  sales  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  exempt  from — 

<i)  the  requirements  of  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act  (41  U.S.C.  253  et  seq.)  and  the 
implementing  regulations  in  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  issued  pursuant  to  section  25(c)  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  421(c)) 
aiid  any  departmental  acauisition  regulations;  and 

(ii)  the  notice  and  publioation  re.iuirements  in  sec- 
tion 18  of  such  Act  (41  U.S.C.  416)  and  8(e)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(e))  and  the 
implementing  regulations  in  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulations  and  any  departmental  acquisition  regula- 
tions. 

(C)  Incentive  payment  recipients;  report.— The 
provisions  of  section  3(dXl)  of  the  Federal  Workforce 
Restructuring  Act  of  1994  (Public  Law  103-226;  5  U.S.C. 
5597  note)  snail  not  apply  to  any  former  employee  of  the 
Secretary  concerned  who  received  a  voluntary  separation 
incentive  payment  authorized  by  such  Act  and  accepts 
employment  pursuant  to  this  paragraph.  The  Director  of 
the  Office  of^  Personnel  Management  and  the  Secretary 
concerned  shall  provide  a  summary  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress,  the  Committee  on  (Jovem- 
ment  Reform  and  (Oversight  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Committee  on  Governmental  AfTairs  of  the  ' 
Senate  regarding  the  number  of  incentive  payment  recipi- 
ents who  were  rehired,  their  terms  of  reemployment,  their 
job  classifications,  and  an  explanation,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  agencies  involved  of  how  such  reemployment  without 
repayment  of  the  incentive  payments  received  is  consistent . 
with  the  original  waiver  provisions  of  such  Act.  This  report 
shall  not  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that  would  delay  the 
rehiring  of  any  former  employees  under  this  paragraph, 
or  affect  the  normal  confidentiality  of  Federal  employees. 

(6)  Cost  considerations. — Salvage  timber  sales  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be  precluded  because 
the  costs  of  such  activities  are  likely  to  exceed  the  revenues 
derived  fi-om  such  activities. 

(7)  Effect  of  salvage  sales.— The  Secretary^  concerned 
shall  not  substitute  salvage  timber  sales  conducted  under  sub- 
section (b)  for  planned  non-salvage  timber  sales. 

(8)  Reforestation  of  salvage  timber  sale  parcels. — 
The  Secretary  concerned  shall  plan  and  implement  reforestation 
of  each  parcel  of  land  harvested  under  a  salvage  timber  sale 
conducted  under  subsection  (b)  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
after  completion  of  the  harvest  on  the  parcel,  but  in  no  case 
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later  than  any  applicable  restocking  period  required  by  law 
or  regulation. 

(9)  Effect  on  judicial  decisions.— The  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  conduct  salvage  timber  sales  luider  subsection  (b) 
notwithstanding  any  decision,  restraining  order,  or  injunction 
issued  by  a  United  States  court  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section. 

(d)  Direction  To  Complete  Timber  Sales  on  Lands  Covered 
BY  Option  9. — Notwithstanding  any  other  law  (including  a  law 
under  the  authority  of  which  any  judicial  order  may  be  outstanding 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act),  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  expeditiously  prepare,  ofifer,  and  award  timber  sale 
contracts  on  Federal  lands  described  in  the  "Record  of  Decision 
for  Amendments  to  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Planning  Documents  Within  the  Range  of  the  Northern  Spotted 
Owl",  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  April  13,  1994.  The  Secretary  concerned  may 
conduct  timber  sales  under  this  subsection  notwithstanding  any 
decision,  restraining  order,  or  ii\junction  issued  by  a  United  States 
court  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section.  The  issuance 
of  any  regulation  pursuant  to  section  4(d)  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1533(d))  to  ease  or  reduce  restrictions  on 
non-Federal  lands  within  the  range  of  the  northern  spotted  owl 
shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  section  102(2XC) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C. 
4332(2KC)),  given  the  analysis  included  in  the  Final  Supplemental 
Impact  Statement  on  the  Management  of  the  Habitat  for  Late 
Successional  and  Old  Growth  Forest  Related  Species  Within  the 
Range  of  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl,  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1994,  which 
is,  or  may  be,  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  administrative  record 
of^any  such  regulation.  The  issuance  of  any  such  regulation  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(d)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16 
U.S.C.  1533(d))  shall  not  reauire  the  preparation  of  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  under  section  102(2XC)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2)(C)). 

(e)  Administrative  Review. — Salvage  timber  sales  conducted 
under  subsection  (b),  timber  sales  conducted  under  subsection  (d), 
and  any  decision  of^  the  Secretary  concerned  in  connection  with 
such  safes,  shall  not  be  subject  to  administrative  review. 

(f)  Judicial  Review.— 

(1)  Place  and  time  of  filing. — A  salvage  timber  sale 
to  be  conducted  under  subsection  (b),  and  a  timber  sale  to 
be  conducted  under  subsection  (d),  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  only  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  affected  Federal  lands  are  located.  Any  challenge 
to  such  sale  must  be  filed  in  such  district  court  within  16 
days  after  the  date  of  initial  advertisement  of  the  challenged 
safe.  The  Secretary  concerned  may  not  agree  to,  and  a  court 
may  not  grant,  a  waiver  of  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  Effect  of  filing  on  agency  action.— For  45  days 
after  the  date  of  the  filing  of  a  challenge  to  a  salvage  timber 
sale  to  be  conducted  unoer  subsection  (b)  or  a  timber  sale 
to  be  conducted  under  subsection  (d),  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  take  no  action  to  award  the  challenged  sale.  ■ 

(3)  Prohibition  on  restraining  orders,  preliminary 
injunctions,  and  relief  pending  review. — No  restraining 
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order,  preliminary  iiyunction,  or  iixjunction  pending  appeal 
shall  be  iflsued  by  any  court  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  any  decision  to  prepare,  advertise,  offer,  award,  or  operate 
a  salvage  timber  sale  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  any  decision 
to  prepare,  advertise,  offer,  award,  or  operate  a  timber  sale 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d).  Section  705  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any  challenge  to  such  a  sale. 

(4)  Standard  of  review. — The  courts  shall  have  authority 
to  eixjoin  permanently,  order  modification  of,  or  void  an  individ- 
ual salvage  timber  sale  if  it  is  determined  by  a  review  of 
the  record  that  the  decision  to  prepare,  advertise,  offer,  award, 
or  operate  such  sale  was  arbitrary  ana  capricious  or  otherwise 
not  in  accordance  with  applicable  law  (other  than  those  laws 
specified  in  subsection  (i)). 

(5)  Time  for  decision.— Civil  actions  filed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  court  shall  render  its  final  decision  relative  to  any 
challenge  within  46  days  from  the  date  such  challenge  is 
brought,  unless  the  court  determines  that  a  longer  period  of 
time  is  required  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  In  order  to  reach  a  decision  within  45  days,  the 
district  court  may  assign  all  or  part  of  any  such  case  or  cases 
to  one  or  more  Special  Masters,  for  prompt  review,  and  rec- 
ommendations to  tne  court. 

(6)  Procedures. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  court  may  set  rules  governing  the  procedures  of  any 
proceeding  brought  under  this  subsection  which  set  page  limits 
on  briefs  and  time  limits  on  filing  briefs  and  motions  and 
other  actions  which  are  shorter  than  the  limits  specified  in 
the  Federal  niles  of  civil  or  appellate  procedure. 

(7)  Appeal. — Any  appeal  from  the  final  decision  of  a  district 
court  in  an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  filed  not  later  than  30  days  ailer  the  date  of  decision, 
(g)  ElxcLUSioN  OF  Certain  Federal  Lands. — 

(1)  Exclusion.— The  Secretary  concerned  may  not  select, 
authorize,  or  undertake  euiy  salvage  timber  sale  under  sub- 
section (b)  with  respect  to  lands  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Description  of  excluded  lands. — ^The  lands  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  are  as  follows; 

(A)  Any  area  on  Federal  lands  included  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

(B)  Any  roadless  area  on  Federal  lands  designated 
by  Congress  for  wilderness  study  in  Colorado  or  Montana. 

(C)  Any  roadless  area  on  Federal  lands  recommended 
by  tfie  Forest  Service  or  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
for  wilderness  designation  in  its  most  recent  land  manage- 
ment plan  in  effect  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(D)  Amr  area  on  Federal  lands  on  which  timber 
harvesting  for  any  purpose  is  prohibited  by  statute. 

(h)  Rulemaking. — The  Secretary  concerned  is  not  required  to 
issue  formal  rules  under  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  implement  this  section  or  carry  out  the  authorities  providea 
by  this  section. 

(i)  Effect  on  Other  Laws. — The  documents  and  procedures 
required  by  this  section  for  the  preparation,  advertisement,  offering, 
awarding,  and  operation  of  any  salvage  timber  sale  subject  to  sub- 
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section  (b)  and  any  timber  sale  under  subsection  (d)  shall  be  deemed 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  following  applicable  Federal  laws 
(and  regulations  implementing  such  laws): 

(1)  The  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974  ( 16  U.S.C.  1600  et  seq.). 

(2)  The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(43  U.S.C.  1701  et  sea.). 

(3)  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42 
U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.). 

(4)  Tjie  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1531 
et  seq.). 

(6)  The  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  (16  U.S.C. 
472a  et  seq.). 

(6)  The  Multiple- Use  Sustained-Yield  Act  of  1960  (16  U.S.C. 
628  et  seq). 

(7)  Any  compact,  executive  agreement,  convention,  treaty, 
and  international  agreement,  and  implementing  legislation 
related  thereto. 

(8)  All  other  applicable  Federal  environmental  and  natural 
resource  laws. 

(j)  Expiration  Date. — The  authority  provided  by  subsections 
(b)  and  (d)  shall  expire  on  December  31,  1996.  The  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  section  shall  continue  in  effect  with  respect  to 
salvage  timber  sale  contracts  offered  under  subsection  (b)  and  tim- 
'  ber  sale  contracts  offered  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  completion 
of  performance  of  the  contracts. 

(k)  Award  and  Release  of  Previously  Offered  and 
Unawarded  Timber  Sale  Contracts.— 

(1)  Award  and  release  required. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  within  45  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  act  to 
award,  release,  and  permit  to  be  completed  in  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996,  with  no  change  in  originally  advertised  terms, 
volumes,  and  bid  prices,  all  timber  sale  contracts  offered  or 
awarded  before  that  date  in  any  unit  of  the  National  Forest 
System  or  district  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  subject 

'  '  to  section  318  of  Public  Law  101-121  (103  Stat.  745).  The 
return  of  the  bid  bond  of  the  high  bidder  shall  not  alter  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  concerned  to  comply  with  this 
paragraph. 

(2)  THREATENED  OR   ENDANGERED  BIRD  SPECIES.— No  sale 

unit  shall  be  released  or  completed  under  this  subsection  if 
any  threatened  or  endangered  bird  species  is  known  to  be 
nesting  within  the  acreage  that  is  the  subject  of  the  sale  unit. 

(3)  Alternative  offer  in  case  of  delay.— If  for  any  rea- 
son a  sale  cannot  be  released  and  completed  under  the  terms 
of  this  subsection  within  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  provide  the  purchaser 
an  equal  volume  of  timber,  of  like  kind  and  value,  wnich  shall 
be  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  original  contract  and  shall  not 
count  against  current  allowable  sale  quantities. 

(I)  Effect  on  Plans,  Policies,  and  Activities.— Compliance 
with  this  section  shall  not  require  or  permit  any  administrative 
action,  including  revisions,  amendment,  consultation, 
supplementation,  or  other  action,  in  or  for  any  land  management 
plan,  standard,  guideline,  policy,  regional  guide,  or  multiforest  plan 
because  of  implementation  or  impacts,  site-specific  or  cumulative, 

of  activities  authorized  or  required  by  this  section,  except  that 
any  such  administrative  action  with  respect  to  salvage  timber  sales 
is  permitted  to  the  extent  necessarv,  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  concerned,  to  meet  the  salvage  timber  sale  goal  specified 
in  subsection  (bKl)  of  this  section  or  to  reflect  the  effects  of  the 
salvage  program.  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  not  rely  on  salvage 
timber  sales  as  the  basis  for  administrative  action  limiting  other 
multiple  use  activities  nor  be  required  to  offer  a  particular  salvage 
timber  sale.  No  project  decision  shall  be  required  to  be  halted 
or  delayed  by  such  documents  or  guidance,  implementation,  or 
impacts. 
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Statement  of  Rep.  Elizabeth  Furse 

House  Salvage  Task  Force 

December  19,  1995 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  As  a  Representative  from 
northwest  Oregon,  the  implementation  of  the  timber  salvage  rider  directly  impacts  my 
constituents  and  I  welcome  the  chance  to  express  my  views  on  this  issue. 

Eleven  days  ago,  I  and  40  colleagues  introduced  a  bipartisan  bill  to  fully  repeal  the  timber 
salvage  rider:    H.R.  2745,  the  Restoration  of  Natural  Resources  Laws  on  the  Public  Lands 
Act  of  1995.    As  of  today,  we  have  60  cosponsors.    I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  why  repeal 
is  both  justified  and  necessary. 

America  is  a  nation  of  laws.   Americans  are  law-abiding  citizens.   But  the  salvage  rider  has 
put  logging  outside  the  law.   By  circumventing  our  normal  avenues  of  public  input,  the  rider 
has  reignited  a  war  in  our  woods. 

I  don't  oppose  logging  —  as  long  as  it's  done  in  compliance  with  our  environmental  laws. 
States  and  private  citizens  must  comply  with  state  forest  laws  on  their  properties;  why  can't 
the  federal  government  to  do  the  same  on  federal  lands?   All  I  ask  is  that  we  obey  the  law. 

We  are  advocating  repeal  because  the  concept  of  suspending  our  laws  is  fundamentally 
flawed.   If  we  don't  like  our  forest  management  laws,  then  we  should,  through  the  normal 
legislative  process  of  hearings  and  public  debate,  change  them.   We  should  not  suspend  them 
when  we  find  them  inconvenient.   To  do  so,  is  to  invite  enormous  unintended  consequences  - 
-  which  is  precisely  what  happened.   We  had  no  congressional  hearings  on  the  rider.   It  was 
sneaked  into  a  popular,  "must-pass"  bill  to  provide  disaster  aid  to  victims  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  bombing  and  the  California  earthquake.   The  health  of  America's  national  forests  is  too 
important  to  be  handled  in  such  a  stealth  manner. 

We  are  also  advocating  repeal  because  Congress  was  misled  when  it  approved  the  salvage 
rider.   We  were  misled  in  nine  major  ways: 

1.    We  were  told  over  and  over  that  the  rider  was  an  emergency  measure  to  remove  dead  and 
dying  trees  to  protect  the  health  of  our  forests.    But  instead,  it  is  being  used  to  clearcut 
healthy  forests,  some  as  old  as  500  years.   In  fact,  the  day  after  the  rider  passed,  the  timber 
industry  rushed  to  court  and  convinced  Judge  Hogan  to  interpret  the  rider  to  require  the 
immediate  logging  of  EVERY  timber  sale  EVER  OFFERED  but  not  ultimately  logged  in 
EVERY  national  forest  in  Washington  or  Oregon  ~  potentially  as  far  back  as  1891.   What's 
more,  these  sales  must  be  released  at  their  original  bid  prices  and  under  their  original  terms, 
without  complying  with  any  environmental  laws.   Under  this  interpretation  even  wilderness 
areas  may  be  logged  if  they  contain  old  timber  sales.    It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  someone 
had  stood  up  on  the  House  floor  and  said  that  the  timber  salvage  rider  would  lead  to  this,  it 
would  never  have  passed. 

To  give  you  a  flavor  of  the  devastation  that  this  provision  is  causing,  I'd  like  to  focus  your 
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attention  on  this  photo  of  the  Father  Oak  Sale  in  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest  in  southwest 
Oregon  which  was  logged  this  fall  under  the  salvage  rider.   These  are  not  dead  or  dying 
trees,  and  they  would  not  have  been  logged  this  fall  without  the  salvage  rider.   This  is  a 
disgrace. 

Moreover,  we  have  evidence  that  the  Forest  Service  has  begun  reclassifying  green  tree  sales 
as  salvage  sales,  which  allows  them  to  bypass  environmental  laws  and  public  accountability. 

2.  We  ■were  told  that  the  rider  would  make  money  for  the  federal  treasury.    But  instead,  it 
will  end  up  costing  American  taxpayers  by  requiring  them  to  subsidize  the  logging  of  our 
national  forests.   Most  true  "salvage"  sales  cost  more  than  they  earn  for  the  federal  treasury 
because  dead  trees  are  of  minimal  commercial  value  and  yet  the  Forest  Service  still  incurs 
substantia]  costs  for  sale  preparation,  roadbuilding,  etc.   The  Wilderness  Society  has 
estimated  a  net  loss  to  the  federal  treasury  of  between  $430  million  and  $1.5  billion  for  the 
non-318  portions  of  the  rider.    At  a  time  when  we're  slashing  funding  for  Medicare  and 
school  lunches,  it  is  unfair  to  ask  citizens  to  subsidize  corporate  welfare  programs  like  this. 

In  addition,  the  dusted-off  old  growth  sales  released  under  the  Section  318  portion  of  the 
rider  must  be  sold  at  their  original  prices,  no  matter  how  many  years  old.   This  means 
bargain  basement  deals  for  timber  companies.    For  example,  according  to  the  Forest 
Service,  in  1983,  the  price  of  westside  Douglas  fir  averaged  $133  per  thousand  board  foot, 
while  a  decade  later  this  same  amount  sold  for  $652.   This  means  that  a  ten  million  board 
foot  sale  first  offered  in  1983,  and  sold  today  under  the  timber  rider,  would  sell  for  more 
than  $500  per  thousand  board  feet  less  than  it  is  worth,  giving  the  timber  industry  a  $5.2 
million  windfall  courtesy  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

3.  We  were  told  that  there  was  a  timber  supply  crisis  which  would  be  helped  by  providing 
additional  salvage  timber  from  our  national  forests.   But  instead,  we  find  that  the  market  is 
flooded  with  timber  and  many  salvage  sales  have  not  even  received  minimum  bids.  I'd  lite 
to  quote  from  Random  Lengths,  the  forest  industry's  weekly  report  on  the  U.S.  forest 
products  markets.   In  May  of  this  year,  before  the  rider  passed.  Random  Lengths  reported: 
"As  lumber  prices  have  eroded  this  spring,  a  consensus  has  developed  that  there  is  simply 
too  much  production  chasing  too  few  orders."   On  November  10,  1995,  this  trade  journal 
reported  that  subsidized  Canadian  timber  was  one  of  the  U.S.  timber  industry's  biggest 
enemies,  saying:    "The  Canadians  are  willing,  due  to  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  the  cost  of 
their  timber,  to  put  their  wood  in  here  at  levels  that  will  drive  a  U.S.  mill  out  of  business." 
On  December  1,  1995,  Random  Lengths  reported  that  "weak  demand  from  Japan  forced 
some  North  American  producers  to  take  downtime  this  summer."   And  finally,  the  December 
8th  edition  reports:    "Reacting  to  the  combination  of  a  slumping  timber  market  and  waning 
demand  for  chips,  Georgia-Pacific  this  week  said  it  would  close  14  sawmills  December  18 
for  at  least  two  weeks... Among  the  reasons  cited  for  the  closures  were  the  slow  market, 
weak  lumber  prices,  high  log  costs,  sizeable  mill  inventories,  and  "a  chip  glut."  In  other 
words,  the  biggest  problems  the  U.S.  timber  industry  currentiy  faces  are  depressed  demand 
and  cheap  Canadian  lumber  imports  ~  NOT  the  amount  of  timber  being  supplied  from  our 
national  forests. 
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This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  salvage  sales  that  the  Forest  Service  has 
offered  but  not  received  minimum  bids  for.   If  there  truly  was  a  shortage  of  timber, 
companies  would  be  bidding  for  these  sales,  but  many  times,  they're  not.   As  of  November 
9th,  the  Forest  Service  had  reported  more  than  104  unsold  salvage  timber  offers  totalling  a 
volume  of  172  million  board  feet. 

4.  We  were  told  thai  the  rider  would  help  small  businesses  and  landowners.    But  instead, 
through  government  intrusion  into  the  private  marketplace,  the  rider  is  damaging  the  property 
rights  of  private  timberlands  by  driving  down  timber  prices.   The  Congressional  Research 
Service  reports  that  stumpage  prices  decline  approximately  3  percent  for  each  percentage 
point  increase  in  timber  production.   As  a  result,  forcing  more  federal  timber  onto  the 
market  will  further  erode  profits,  thereby  devaluing  the  private  property  values  of  woodlot 
owners  across  the  country.   In  ^t,  if  the  rider  results  in  an  additional  4.5  billion  board  feet 
in  the  next  18  months  as  originally  planned,  the  result  will  be  a  13-16  percent  decrease  in 
timber  values.   This  trend  can  be  seen  in  forecasts  of  timber  futures,  as  reported  by  Knight- 
Ridder  MoneyCenter,  which  show  a  dramatic  decline  in  futures  since  passage  of  the  rider. 

5.  We  were  told  that  our  national  forests  were  suffering  from  an  unprecedented  forest  health 
crisis  which  required  emergency  action  to  repair.   But  instead,  we  find  that  national  forests 
are  on  average  in  a  more  healthy  state  than  the  timber  industry's  own  forests  in  the  same 
region.   Specifically,  the  Forest  Service's  RM-234  inventory  report  concludes  that  trees  are 
dying  faster  on  industrial  forest  lands  than  they  are  on  public  lands.   For  example,  in  1992, 
the  national  forests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  demonstrated  an  average  mortality  rate  of  12 
cubic  feet  per  acre,  while  those  owned  by  the  forest  industry  in  the  region  suffered  a  much 
higher  rate  of  21  cubic  feet  per  acre.   Indeed,  the  national  forests  fared  better  than  every 
other  owner  category  in  the  region.  While  there  certainly  are  some  forests  that  have  been 
subject  to  insect  attack,  disease  and  wildfire,  this  data  contradicts  the  claims  that  there  is  an 
emergency  health  crisis  on  our  national  forests  that  necessitates  the  suspension  of  our 
environmental  laws. 

6.  We  were  told  that  the  rider  wouldn  't  harm  threatened  wildlife  or  efforts  to  revive  our 
dwindling  fisheries  and  the  economically-critical  fishing  industries  they  support.   In  fact,  I 
was  personally  assured  during  the  debate  on  the  House  floor  by  a  proponent  of  the  rider  that 
'they  are  going  to  do  the  sales  properly  and  in  a  way  that  will  not  hurt  fish."   But  instead, 
timber  is  being  clearcut  on  steep  slopes  next  to  streams  in  forests  that  are  home  to 
endangered  salmon  and  other  rare  wildlife,  regardless  of  warnings  by  agency  biologists. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  environmentally  damaging  sales  that  are  being  released 
under  the  lawless  logging  rider  but  I  will  cite  just  a  few. 

In  Rep.  Cooley's  district,  four  sales  of  500-year  old  trees  on  the  Umpqua  National  Forest 
are  scheduled  to  be  clearcut.   By  the  Forest  Service's  own  estimate,  the  Umpqua  River  sport 
fishery  contributes  $36  million  annually  to  the  area's  economy.   Nonetheless,  more  than  600 
acres  will  be  cleared,  despite  warnings  from  the  Forest  Service's  own  fisheries  expert  that 
the  sale  violates  Option  9's  environmental  standards.    Specifically,  he  cited  concerns  about 
the  sales'  impacts  on  water  quality  and  habitat  for  the  rare  coho  salmon  and  Umpqua  River 
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cutthroat  trout,  both  of  which  have  been  proposed  for  listing  under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act. 

Another  example  is  the  Thunderbolt  sale  in  a  roadless  area  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Salmon 
River  in  Rep.  Chenoweth's  district.   The  Salmon  River  is  the  most  productive  Chinook 
spawning  watershed  in  Idaho.   Nonetheless,  this  3200-acre  sale  has  recently  been  sold  against 
the  scientific  advice  of  four  federal  and  state  agencies.   In  its  September  1995  draft  biological 
opinion,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  found  that  the  sale  was  "likely  to  jeopardize 
the  continued  existence  of  Snake  River  spring/summer  Chinook  salmon  and  result  in  the 
destruction  or  adverse  modification  of  their  critical  habitat."   This  opinion,  however,  was 
never  released  due  to  political  pressure  on  NMFS.   The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Idaho  Fish  and  Game,  and  Environmental  Protection  Agency  all  have  also  expressed 
opposition  to  the  sale.   This  sale  would  violate  the  Boise  and  Payette  forest  plans  which,  due 
to  the  landslide-prone  nature  of  the  watershed,  attempt  to  minimize  land  disturbing  activities 
such  as  logging  and  roadbuilding.  The  Forest  Service  justified  the  sale  solely  on  the  grounds 
that  it  will  generate  funding  for  watershed  restoration,  but  now  admits  that  the  sale  won't 
even  cover  the  costs  of  reforestation,  much  less  restoration. 

The  high  risk  of  sales  like  the  Thunderbolt  is  underscored  by  the  massive  mudslides  that  have 
recently  besieged  northern  Idaho  and  western  Montana,  devastating  miles  of  streams  and  fish 
spawning  habitat.   The  Forest  Service  admits  that  much  of  the  damage  was  catalyzed  by 
clearcuts  and  salvage  logging  on  steep  slopes  and  roadbuilding.   It  will  cost  more  than  $8 
million  just  to  repair  damaged  forest  logging  roads. 

Some  final  examples  in  southwest  Oregon  are  the  Elk  River  and  Boulder  Krab  sales  in  the 
Siskiyou  National  Forest,  which  are  located  in  a  roadless  area  and  a  key  watershed  under  the 
President's  Forest  plan.  The  Wild  and  Scenic  Elk  River  produces  more  native  salmon  per 
mile  than  any  other  river  in  the  lower  48  states  and  is  home  to  coho,  steelhead  and  cutthroat 
trout,  all  of  which  are  so  rare  that  they  have  been  proposed  for  listing  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  Yet  these  sales  are  scheduled  to  be  clearcut  under  the  rider,  despite  the  fact 
that  a  previous  court  decision  deemed  these  sales  illegal  under  our  environmental  laws. 

7.         W?  'were  told  that  the  rider  was  critical  to  provide  jobs  to  the  languishing  timber 
industry.   But  instead,  we  find  that  since  January  1993,  the  western  states  have  gained  more 
than  14,000  jobs  in  the  lumber,  wood  manufacturing,  paper  and  allied  industries.   Oregon 
and  Washington  have  gained  3,400  jobs  in  this  period.   I  ask  that  a  chart  of  specific  gains, 
based  on  information  provided  by  the  states,  be  inserted  in  the  record.   While  I  am  very 
aware  of  and  concerned  about  the  fact  that  in  localized  areas  of  the  west,  communities  have 
suffered  job  losses  and  mill  closures  on  a  region  wide  basis,  the  timber  industry  is  doing 
fine.  This  fact  is  underscored  by  the  record  profits  that  many  timber  companies  have 
reported  this  year.   For  example,  the  Northwest  Forestry  Association  reported  in  November 
that  Weyerhaeuser  reaped  a  93  percent  increase  in  profits  this  year  and  Georgia  Pacific 
experienced  a  476  percent  rise  in  revenues. 

Moreover,  to  the  degree  that  the  lawless  logging  salvage  rider  does  generate  jobs  in  the 
timber  industry,  it  does  so  at  the  disadvantage  of  other  critical  industries.   The  Northwest 
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sport  and  commercial  fishing  industry  represents  several  billion  dollars  annually  in  economic 
productivity  and  more  than  100,000  jobs  along  the  Pacific  Coast.    But  these  important 
industries  are  in  dire  straits  because  the  productive  salmon  runs  of  the  Northwest  have 
declined  to  record  lows,  in  part  because  of  habitat  degradation  caused  by  activities  such  as 
logging  and  roadbuilding.    In  the  words  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Federation  of  Fishermen's 
Associations  ~  the  West  Coast's  largest  organization  of  commercial  fishermen  and  women: 
"It  makes  no  economic  sense  to  harvest  timber  on  the  backs  of  fishermen  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  jobs  and  coastal  communities  which  salmon  support.   This  would  be  a  form  of 
economic  suicide  for  the  region." 

As  a  result,  American  taxpayers  pay  twice  under  the  rider.   First,  to  subsidize  timber  sales 
for  the  timber  industry.    Second,  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  watersheds  and  the  fishing 
industry  as  a  result  of  logging  without  basic  environmental  standards  in  place.    I'd  like 
permission  to  enter  into  the  record  statements  by  PCFFA  and  Trout  Unlimited  advocating 
full  repeal  of  the  rider. 

8.  We  were  told  that  the  rider  would  speed  up  implementation  of  Presideru  Cliruon  's 
Forest  Plan.    But  instead,  the  "lawless  logging"  rider  has  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under  the 
Forest  Plan  by  mandating  the  cutting  of  the  old  growth  reserves  it  protected.    Regardless  of 
whether  or  not  you  liked  Option  9,  it  gave  us  a  long-awaited  truce.   But  now  our  forests 
have  been  turned  back  into  a  battle  zone  of  conflict  and  polarization. 

9.  We  were  told  that  the  rider  was  necessary  because  citizen  appeals  were  unduly  impeding 
the  harvesting  of  salvage  sales,  even  with  the  implementation  of  a  new  appeals  process.   But 
instead,  we  find  that  the  Forest  Service's  own  numbers  show  that  appeals  and  lawsuits 
impede  the  harvest  of  a  relatively  small  amount  of  timber.    Specifically,  since  January  1993, 
administrative  appeals  by  citizens  have  delayed  a  mere  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  timber 
volume  offered  by  the  agency.   In  addition,  as  of  June  20,  1995,  only  three  percent  of  this 
volume  has  been  delayed  by  lawsuits.   While  we  all  would  prefer  that  conflicts  over  timber 
sales  be  worked  out  without  the  need  for  litigation  or  appeals,  judicial  review  and  the  appeals 
process  are  legitimate  tools  that  assist  Americans  in  holding  federal  agencies  accountable  to 
the  law  -  and  according  to  recent  Forest  Service  statistics,  do  not  excessively  impede  the 
agency's  timber  sale  program. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  highlight  the  widespread  support  that  exists  for  full  repeal  of  the 
salvage  rider.   H.R.  2745  currently  has  60  cosponsors.   More  than  300  organizations  from 
around  the  country  have  endorsed  full  repeal  of  the  rider.   Numerous  Native  American  tribes 
support  repeal,  including  the  Umatillas  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Yakamas  in  Washington. 
Editorial  boards  around  the  country  have  also  been  advocating  repeal,  including  the 
Columbian  in  Vancouver,  Washington  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.   Last  week,  all  five 
members  of  the  Portland  City  Council,  including  Mayor  Vera  Katz,  signed  a  letter  to 
President  Clinton  urging  him  to  push  Congress  to  repeal  the  rider.   And  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  commercial  and  sport  fishing  industry  groups  in  the  Northwest  have  endorsed  H.R. 
2745,  including  the  Northwest  Sportsfishing  Industry  Association,  the  Pacific  Coast 
Federation  of  Fishermen's  Associations,  and  Trout  Unlimited.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
copies  of  these  endorsement  letters  and  editorials  be  included  in  the  record. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today. 
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RECLASSIFYING  TIMBER  SALES  UNDER 
THE  LOGGING-WITHOUT-LAWS  RIDER 


COLORADO 

White  River  National  Forest:  South  Wagon  Wheel  Timber  Sale 

This  sale  was  withdrawn  after  it  was  appealed  on  the  grounds  of  cumulative  impacts  and 
Endangered  Species  Act  violations.  Area  includes  habitat  for  pine  marten,  golden 
crowned  owl,  and  boreal  owl.   Forest  Service  reissued  the  sale  as  salvage  and  nearly 
doubled  its  volume  to  7  MMBF. 

Arapaho-Roosevelt  National  Forest:  Forkhandle  and  Lotta  Bull  Timber  Sales 

Two  green  sales  with  a  total  volume  of  approximately  1  MMBF  have  been  converted  to 

salvage.  Both  sales  would  include  entry  into  areas  considered  important  wildlife  habitat. 

IDAHO 

aearwater  National  Forest: 

Fishbait  Timber  Sale 

This  sale  was  originally  planned  as  a  seven  to  10  MMBF  green  sale.  The  Forest  Service 

reissued  this  sale  and  tripled  volume  to  25  MMBF  as  salvage  after  sale  was  successfully 

appealed.   Approximately  80  percent  of  canopy  will  be  cleared. 

West  Fork  Papoose  Timber  Sale 

Originally  a  green  timber  sale,  the  environmental  impact  statement  and  Record  of 
Decision  were  under  appeal  when  the  Forest  Service  withdrew  the  sale.  It  was 
subsequently  reoffered  as  a  salvage  sale. 

Lean-to-Post  and  Pole  Timber  Sale 

The  Forest  Service  reissued  Decision  Notice  while  the  sale  was  under  appeal  and  then 

converted  this  green  sale  to  salvage. 

White  Pine  Timber  Sale 

After  a  successful  appeal  of  the  green  sale,  the  Forest  Service  was  instructed  to  do  a 
better  job  of  evaluating  impacts  to  water  quality  and  old  growth  cedar  and  white  pine 
stands.  Subsequently  the  agency  has  announced  it  will  reissue  the  sale  as  salvage  with  a 
total  volume  of  up  to  10  MMBF. 

Deadly  Moose  Timber  Sale 

Just  two  days  before  the  appeal  period  on  the  original  green  sale  was  to  expire,  the 

Forest  Service  reissued  the  sale  as  salvage  with  an  estimated  volume  of  1  MMBF. 

Kootenai  National  Forest:  Upper  Sunday  Timber  Sale: 

The  Forest  Service  has  announced  its  intention  to  reoffer  this  green  sale  as  a  salvage 

sale  with  a  volume  of  14  MMBF. 
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MICHIGAN 

Ottawa  National  Forest:  Ten  Mile  Vegetation  Management  Project 
Originally  a  green  sale  with  a  salvage  component,  this  sale  includes  more  than  47 
clearcut  units  and  22  miles  of  new  roads  and  road  reconstruction  near  trout  streams  that 
are  tributaries  to  the  Ontonagon  River,  a  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River.  The  area  is 
likely  habitat  for  grey  wolf,  goshawk,  and  other  large  raptors. 

Ottawa  National  Forest:   Match  Creek  Timber  Sale  Considered  a  green  sale  for  years, 
this  sales  is  in  the  process  of  being  reissued  as  salvage.  The  area  to  be  logged  is  largely 
hardwood  forests  and  is  home  to  goshawks,  eastern  timber  wolves,  and  other  wildlife. 
The  sale  includes  entry  into  roadless  areas. 

MONTANA 

Helena  National  Forest:  Atlanta- Wagner  Timber  Sale 

The  Forest  Service  began  preparing  this  sale  as  a  green  sale  more  than  a  year  ago  but 
has  recently  converted  it  to  salvage.   Road  construction  and  logging  is  expected  to  occur 
in  at  least  three  roadless  areas. 

Flathead  National  Forest:   Middle  Fork  Ecosystem  Management  EIS 
The  Forest  Service  withdrew  its  Record  of  Decision  pending  an  appeal.  This  "ecosystem 
management"  sale  was  not  previously  offered  as  salvage  but  converted  after  passage  of 
the  Rescission  Bill.  According  to  Forest  Service  silvicultural  records  this  is  not 
considered  an  emergency  forest  health  situation.   Logging  will  occur  in  a  roadless  area 
that  provides  habitat  for  grizzly  bear  and  bull  trout. 

VIRGINU 

Jefferson  National  Forest:   Blowhard  Storm  Sale 

This  sale  was  originally  planned  as  salvage  to  be  carried  out  in  compliance  with  the 
National  Enviroimiental  Policy  Act.  It  has  since  been  reissued  as  a  salvage  sale  under 
the  rider.  Logging  of  the  850,000  board  feet  will  occur  in  areas  along  streams  and  in 
sensitive  wildife  habitat. 
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WESTERN  STATES  GAIN 
14,251  IN  TIMBER  JOBS 

January  1993  -  Spring  1995 


States 

Timber  related  jobs 
Jan  1993  (in 
thousands)  - 

Timber 
related  jobs 
Dec  1994 

Timber  related 
jobs  1995 
Apr/May 

Utah 

3,863 

5,131 

Washington 

51,700 

54,700 

Oregon 

61,200 

61,600 

New  Mexico 

2,100 

2,100 

Colorado 

10,400 

12,100 

Arizona* 

6,400 

8,500 

Idaho 

16,017 

16,500 

California 

84,400 

90,600 

Montana 

8,000 

7,100                1 

Totals 

244,080 

7,231 

251,100 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  most  current  data  available  from 
state  economists.  The  numbers  represent  job  losses  or  gains  in 
the  lumber,  wood  manufacturing,  paper  and  allied  industries. 

The  net  gain  in  timber  jobs  since  the  1992  elections  for  these 
nine  western  states  is  14,251  jobs.    There  is  no  need  for 
salvage  sufficiency  lancruaqe. 


'Does  not  inclutled  numben  for  Pap<r  ind  Allied  InduMrin 
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Sources: 

Washington  employment  figures 

Dennis  Fusco:  State  of  Washington  360-438-4820 

Oregon  employment  figures 

Dave  Cooke:   State  of  Oregon:  503-378-2477 

Oregon  two  decade  unemployment  statistics 

Clarence  Moriwaki:  U.S.  Office  of  Forestry  and  Economic 
Development:   503-326-6248 

Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security 
Ken  Jensen:   801-536-7420 

Arizona  Department  of  Economic  Security 
Mark  Hodgson:   602-542-6473 

New  Mexico  Department  of  Labor 
MarkYamella:  505-841-8642 

Colorado  Department  of  Labor  and  Employment 
Ms.  Rose:   303-620-4856 

Research  and  Analysis  Bureau  Idaho  Department  of  Employment 
Jim  Adams:   208-334-6168 

Montana  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
Jean  Peacock:  406-444-2430 

California  Labor  Market  Information  Division 
Betty  Hattrup:   916-262-2162 
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Price  Drops  Have  StrwniiHs  Talking  Cutbacks 


^  As  lumber  prices  have  eroded  this  spring,  a  con- 
sensus has  developed  (hat  there  is  simply  too  much 
production  chasing  loo  few  orders.  Most  buyers 
nd  sellers  now  agree  that  unless  demand  revives  in 
a  big  way.  and  soon,  ihe  industry  is 
headed  for  widespread  shutdowns 
^nd  curtailmenis. 


A  number  nf  >,»\vmilli  in  the  west- 
ern U.S.  say  ihcy  art*  already  facing 
shutdown  decisions.  Some  have 
cut  back  to  four-day  weeks  or  curtailed  in  other    - 
ways,  but  have  so  far  failed  to  tip  the  balance  in  their 
favor  for  more  than  brief  periods.  A  few  have  shut 
down  temporarily,  but  have  typically  continued  to 
ell  out  of  their  inventories  while  they  were  down. 

.Sawmills  guard  their  cost  figures,  but  .in  econoii.'.sl 
who  tracks  production  costs  agrees  that  log  price  in- 
creases since  1991  have  made  the  western  US  the 
high-cost  producing  region  in  N<irih  America.  He 
adds  that  western  mills'  frequent  reluctance  to  go 
head-io-head  with  other  regions  on  selling  prices 
backs  up  their  claim  ih.ii  ihcv  arc  humping  ngainsi 
shutdown  levels 

Next  in  line  on  coms  are  nulls  in  ilu-  souihein  US., 
who  h.ixo  alMi  h.id  u.  svv.itl.nv  hi-lui  lo-  prices  hut 
icmain  in  l>ellcr  sh.i|v  ihan  ilicii  ..oni|Viitois  in  the 

1     Whik  lumber  producers  have  historically  been 
•I     willing  lo  run  al  less  than  breakeven  for  a  while. 
\    the  pressure  lo  curtail  grows  as  prices  fall  fy 
I  helow  ihccost  of  product  ion  J  Slaic3 
plifieJ  way,  al  some  pom  I  it  bc<omcM.lieapcr  loab- 
sorb  ihe  fixed  costs  thai  continue  exen  after  the 
milt  shucsdnwn  than  lo  conlinue  In  run  at  ever- 
greaicr  losses.  In  reality,  nnn-econumic  considera- 
tion* can  play  a  big  p;in,  Hopes  th.it  the  market  is 
on  the  verge  of  a  turnaround  or  the  pain  of  putting 
people  out  of  work  can  keep  a  mill  ruiunng  longer 
than  the  cold,  hard  numbers  would  dictalc. 


West.  Of  course,  sawmills  in  both  regions  who  own 
significant  amounts  of  (heir  own  timber  are  at  a  big 
advantage  to  those  who  must  buy  outside  logs. 

Canadian  producers  have  also  had  lu  absorb  higher 
raw  material  cosi:»,  particularly  in  Oritish  Columbia. 
where  substantially  higher  suimpage  costs  went  into 
effect  in  May  1994.  Howovr.Onadi.in  mills  are 
generally  considered  to  l>c  ihc  lowcsi-cosi  producers 
on  the  continent,  mainly  Kvause  of  drops  in  the  O- 
nadian  dollar  Eastern  Canadian  mills  have  a  c\cj*t 
advantage  over  their  western  counterparts  as  (he 
lowcs(  of  Jow-cost  lumber  producers. 

There  is  no  universal  breakeven  point  for  sawmills, 
even  within  a  single  species.  A  number  of  factors 
determine  breakeven,  including  the  mill's  cost  of 
logs,  lis  efficiency  in  converting  them  (o  lumber,  (he 
prices  It  commands  relative  it>  comi^tetitors.  and  (in 
the  case  of  (Canadian  shipments  to  the  U.S.)  ex- 
change rates. 

Strong  profits  from  pulp  and  p.ipoi  complicate  the 
current  picture  luiihci.   Hoi  integrated  companies,  a 
decision  to  cut  batk  ai  then  viwmills  must  Ik  uviiih 
ed  against  their  need  lor  wnod  chips  lo  Iced  then 

kcis  have  Ix-iK- 
IvnioaUvsei 


S.me  mills  s.iv  chip  iiKonu  i^  a  kev  l.icmr  keeping 
iluiniunningirjii  mm-  Ai  miograicd  s.iwinills.' 
pivsMiu-  to  snppiv  w.ml  vhips  IM  iho  company's  pa 
pei  opi-raiioiis  v.iii  iiealo  vvhai  «nw  vxonomisl  calls 
Jiipdnvni  liunlvi  Mipph  '  Hiis  kilter  phentime- 
non  hasikarlvadileii  lo  tiimlvi  output  ihiNWiniei 
amUpiin^ 

liixanaiiuK^il  lanh  anion- linnlvr  ti.uUis  ih.ii 
wluntinusaugooJiiillK  Jm|Vi  nuhisiix.  .is  iho 
a.e  n«m.  intcuiai.J  pmkIikois  will  al>M>ih  vnlualh 
anv  U>sse>  on  Ininlvi  rallui  than  inierriipi  the  ikm 
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First  of  Two  Parts 

Inland  Mills  Blast  Canada,  U.S.  Governmenf 


^  Bitterness  felt  by  many  U.S.  lumber  producers 
over  what  they  perceive  as  unfair  competition  from 
Canadian  mills  has  been  exacerbat- 
ed by  weak  markets  and  the  weak 
Canadian  dollar.  Feelings  are  run- 
ning particularly  high  in  the  Inland 
West,  where  high  costs  have  raised 
mills' break-even  points.  Many  pro- 
ducers in  the  region,  where  output 
fell  29%  between  1989  and  1994,  view  the  current  ef- 
fort to  place  another  duty  on  Canadian  lumber  im- 
ports as  nothing  less  than  a  battle  for  survival. 

"We've  lost  money  for  a  year  and  a  half  straight" 
..,-iaid  an  owner  of  three  sawmills  in  Idaho.  "There's 
no  way  we  can  cut  lumber  at  today's  prices  and 
come  close  to  breaking  even.  Everv  month  another 
mill  goes  out  of  business.  They're  closing  because 
they're  losing  so  damn  much  money." 

Inland  producers  acknowledge  that  a  74-cent  Cana- 
dian dollar  is  a  significant  part  of  the  problem.  A 
few  privately  suggest  that  it  is  the  entire  problem. 
"If  we  were  competing  dollar  for  dollar,  I  don't  think 
we'd  have  any  problem,"  said  one  producer.  Most, 
however,  subscribe  to  the  notion  that  Canadian 
mills  have  a  large  advantage  in  log  costs. 

"We've  got  considerably  moy  expensive  stumpaee" 


igeJ"The 
ofthe  doll 


said  an  Idaho  sales  manager.J"The  Canadians  are'  "*^ 

I  th. 

w  "intf  illllMl'  pFllf  [an  mm  siJes  ol  fhe  border] 


willing,  due  to  the  value  Ot  the  dollar  and  the  cost  of 
their  timber,  to  put  their  wood  in  here  at  levels  that 
will  drive  a  U.S.  mill  out  of  business.!  Ii  stumpage 
^^ !  sides  oTfh( 


could  live  with  the  dollar  fluctuations."  Some  U.S. 
mills  maintain  thai  Canadian  producers  get  timber 
at  artificially  low  prices  because  it  is  allocated  by  the 
government,  rather  than  granted  to  the  highest  bid- 
der as  it  is  stateside. 

Inland  producers  note  that  declining  volumes  taken 
'  overseas  markets  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  have 


refocused  Canadian  marketing  efforts  on  the  U.S. 
In  addition  to  the  volumes  offered  by  Canadian 
mills,  however,  some  U.S.  producers  also  are  rankled 
by  the  manner  in  which  Canadian  producers  sell 
their  lumber. 

"They  don't  just  take  business  away;  they  blow  us 
put  of  the  saddle  "  said  a  Montana  sales  manager. 
"One  day  you're  booking  business  at  S420  mill;  the 
next  day  some  Canadian  producer  is  offering  it  at 
$420  delivered.  These  people  have  no  market  sensi- 
tivity whatsoever,  because  their  world  hasn't  had  to 
change  like  that  of  U.S.  mills.  Their  marketing  phi- 
losophy is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  '60s.  It's  the 
same  because  they  haven't  been  forced  to  change. 
When  we  give  up  ground,  we  do  it  grudgingly;  Cana- 
dians slaughter  the  market." 

A  U.S.  wholesaler  had  a  different  perspective  on  the 
marketing  issue.  "These  guys  dovvn  here  are  reluc- 
tant to  adjust  prices  to  compete  against  those  guys 

Continued  on  Page  2  .  .  . 


A  bill  that  would  direct  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  launch  another  counter\'ailing  duty  inves- 
tigation into  Canadian  lumber  exports  to  the  U.S. 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Max  Baucus 
(D-Mont).  The  bill  would  impose  an  immediate 
25%  temporary  duty  on  Canadian  lumber  entering 
the  U.S.  The  legislation  would  also  give  the  admini- 
stration authority  to  renegotiate  the  "Chapter  19" 
appeals  process  under  which  the  U.S.  lost  its  duty 
case  last  year. 

The  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Coalition 
For  Fair  Lumber  Imports  (CFLl),  the  U.S.  industry 
lobbying  group  that  has  long  called  for  sanctions 
against  Canada.  The  CFLI  has  threatened  to 
launch  its  own  duty  case  if  ongoing  talks  between 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  do  not  prove  fruitful.  Another 
round  of  talks  is  scheduled  for  later  this  month. 


i.  &. 
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More  Lumber  Staying  In  North  America 


^  Weak  demand  from  Japan  forced  s 
American  producers  to  takedowntin 


North 
s  summer. 


i 


Others  sought  alternate  marKets  for  output  intende< 
for  Japan.  While  some  was  diverted  to  Australia  and 
Europe,  a  considerable  volume 
ended  up  in  the  domestic  market. 


"Most  Canadian  and  U.S.  mills 
that  pull  some  production  for  Ja- 
pan are  diverting  some  of  it  to  the 
U.S.,"  said  one  producer.  He  said 
he  has  seen  a  huge  reduction  in  the  volume  of  wood 
going  to  Japan  in  the  last  four  months.  "We're  not 
necessarily  seeing  large  volumes  from  any  one  pro- 
ducer, but  it  adds  up,"  he  said. 

A  U.S.  producer,  whose  company  is  sending  more  of 
its  output  to  the  U.S.  market,  said  he  knows  of  an- 
other export  mill  that  shifted  its  cut  to  Fir  for  the  do- 
mestic market  for  about  seven  weeks. 

Strong  demand  for  chips  this  summer  kept  some 
producers  from  curtailing  as  much  as  they  might 
have  otherwise,  although  some  shutdowns  were  ex- 
tensive in  Canada.  One  Canadian  producer  re- 
ported that  his  mill  shut  down  for  two  months  due 
to  the  poor  Japanese  market.  However,  when  the 
mill  came  back  on  line  in  August,  he  said,  "We 
switched  over  100%  to  the  U.S.  market,  and  we 
won't  cut  for  Japan  again  until  the  first  quarter." 

The  poor  market  for  hirakaku  (small  timbers)  in  Ja- 
pan prompted  some  mills  to  take  second  growth 
Douglas  Fir  and  cut  it  into  timbers  for  the  domestic 
market.  And,  prices  of  sidecuts  have  fallen  dramati- 
cally in  Japan,  spurring  producers  to  put  more  Hem- 
lock 2x4  and  2x6  into  the  domestic  market.  Others 
have  stopped  cutting  Douglas  Fir  metric  sizes  for  Ja- 
pan, instead  targeting  the  Fir  to  domestic  buyers. 

One  producer  in  the  U.S.  said  the  volume  of  Hem- 
'ock  }-grade  two-inch  dimension  his  mill  has  sold  to 
tpan  has  dropped  off  considerably,  forcing  them  to 


turn  to  domestic  buyers.  "S-P-F  is  the  species  of 
choice  in  Japan.  Carpenters  there  don't  want  to  use 
Hemlock  J-grade,  so  we  are  facing  heavy  discounts." 

However,  high  inventories  of  S-P-F  J-grade  in  Japan 
have  also  affected  markets  for  these  products.  Ac- 
cordingly, say  sources,  some  S-P-F  mills  did  not  pull 
l-grade  in  the  third  quarter,  but  rather  funneled 
their  output  to  the  North  American  market. 

Exporters  say  they  expect  the  market  in  Japan  to  be 
quiet  until  well  into  the  first  quarter.  Meanwhile, 
North  American  producers  say  they  are  simply  look- 
ing for  the  best  economic  alternative  to  Japan.  "Ideas 
of  a  traditional  marketplace  have  gone  by  the  way- 
side," said  one.  "All  around  the  world,  wood  is  be- 
coming a  more  fluid  commodity. . .  sellers  go  where 
the  buyers  are  and  buyers  go  where  the  sellers  are." 


Rumor  That  Duty  Is  Imminent 
Unfounded,  Sources  Say 

^  A  widespread  rumor  that  a  countervailing  duty 
on  Canadian  lumber  will  be  implemented  by  the 
U.S.  on  December  15  is  unfounded,  according  to 
sources  close  to  the  controversy.  A  source  in  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative's  office  dismissed  the  ru- 
mor, saying  that  a  duty  on  that  date  was  "as  unlikely 
as  the  budget  being  balanced  this  year." 

The  December  15  date  was  set  by  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Mickey  Kantor  as  the  time  his  office  \\'ill 
evaluate  the  progress  of  a  series  of  talks  between  the 
U.S.  and  Canada.  Talks  beuveen  the  U.S.  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  B.C.  and  Can.idian  governments 
and  the  B.C.  industry  were  held  early  this  week.  The 
U.S.  will  meet  with  other  Canadian  provinces  over 
the  next  two  weeks.  Talks  beyond  the  December  1 5 
deadline  are  possible,  if  progress  is  seen. 

Continued  on  Page  2  .  .  . 
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(J^Q      Congressional  Research  Service  •  The  Library  of  Congress  •  Washington,  D.C.  20540 

March  7, 1995 


FROM:  Ross  W.  Gorte 

Specialist  In  Natural  Resources  Policy 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Poliqy  Division 

SUBJECT:      Stumpage  Price  Changes  Associated  With  Changing  Forest  Ser- 
vice Timber  Salvage  Sales 


This  memorandum  responds  to  your  request  for  information  that  relates  a 
S  billion  board  foot  (BBF)-increase  in  annual  Forest  Service  timber  salvage  sale 
levels  to  stumpage  prices  foi  public  and  private  landowners,  Existing  data  for 
prqjeeting  such  relationsliipe  ar«  tiiprecise,  at  best;  thus,  any  calculation  should 
be  treated  as  a  very  coarse  estimate  of  the  passible  effects. 

The  long-range  demand  elaatieity  for  lumber  is  about  -0.36,*  This  meaiu 
that,  over  the  long  term  (decades),  an  increase  in  timber  production  of  1  percent 
will  result  in  a  decrease  in  lumber  prices  of  roughly  3  percent  (1/0.35).  Other 
research  has  demonstrated  that  stumpage  is  clearly  a  residual  -  that  landowners 
must  absorb  most  of  the  product  price  declines,  while  receiving  from  most  of  ths 
product  price  increases,'  Thus,  it  seems  liksly  that  stumpage  prices,  for  both 
public  and  private  landowners,  would  decline  by  up  to  3  percent  for  each  per- 
centage point  increase  in  timber  production. 

A  8-BBF  increase  in  Forest  Service  timber  sales  represents  approximately 
a  4.6>5.4  percent  Increase  in  nnnual  timber  harvests.  In  1991,  softwood  timber 


'Darius  M.  Adams  end  Richard  W.  Haynes.  The  1960  Softwood  Timber  Aaataammit 
Uarkat  Model:  Strueturt,  ProjteUona,  aiid  Policy  Simulationa.  Fonet  Science  Mono- 
gnph  22  (Supplement  to  Por«»t  Sdmee,  v.  26,  no.  S).  Betheedi,  MD:  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Foresten,  Sept.  IdSO.  p.  16. 

'Peter  A.  Cardellichia  and  Clark  S.  BinUey.  Tlie  Bfiects  of  Overrun  Impxovements 
OS  Stumpags  Price  Inflation,'  Canadian  Journal  of  Forest  Rtteareh,  v.  18,  no.  8  (1988): 
981-985. 
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removals  in  the  United  Statai  totaled  10.96  billion  oubio  foet.'  While  the  ratei 
for  converting  cubic  feet  into  board  feet  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  log,* 
standard  conversions  for  softwood  logs  are  5-6  board  feet  per  cubic  foot.  Thus, 
the  1991  softwood  timber  harvest  was  65-66  BBF,  and  a  3-BBF  annual  increase 
would,  therefore,  be  a  4,5-6.4  percent  increase  in  harvest, 

Bringing  these  two  estimates  together  results  in  an  estimated  stumpags 
price  decline  of  up  to  13-16  pei-ceat  for  a  3-BBF  increase  in  annual  Forest  Ser- 
vice timber  salvage  sales.  As  nctai  above,  this  estimate  ia  very  coarse  -  it  as- 
sumes that  salvage  timber  is  reasonably  substitutable  for  other  timber  in  end 
uses,  and  is  based  on  numerous  conversions  and  estimates  of  long-run  demand 
elasticities.  (Short-run  elasticities  for  wood  products  are  not  available.)  It  is 
also  based  on  national  statistics;  regional  and  local  effocts  are  likely  to  differ, 
with  greater  stumpage  price  declines  in  regions  and  localities  with  ralatively 
greater  increases  in  Forest  Service  timber  harvests. 

If  you  have  any  questioiiB,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  me  at  7-7266. 


^oagiaa  S  Faw.3ll,  Joanne  L.  Faulkner,  David  R.  Darr,  Zhiliang  Zhu,  and  Douglas 
W.  MacQeeiy.  Fore.it  Retounm  of  the  United  Statu,  1992.  General  Technical  Beport 
KM-234,  Ft.  Collins  CO:  U.SJ3A  Foreet  Service,  Bept.  1993.  pp.  108-109. 

'David  A.  Hart-aan,  William  A.  Atkinson,  Ben  8-  Bryant,  and  Richard  0,  Woodfin, 
Jr.  Conversion  Fti.  :tora  for  the  Pacifle  Northwett  forut  Induatry.  Seattle,  WA:  College 
of  Foiest  Beaouxcsa  Institute  of  Forest  Prodoots,  n.d.  p,  7 
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Unrted  States  Department  of  AgricuHure 

FOREST  SERVICE 

P.O   Box  96090 
Washington.  D.C.  20090-6090 


Reply  to;  1930 

'2  0  M  m. 

Senator  Patrick  J.  Leahy 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

SR-433  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 

United  States  Senate 

Washington,  DC  20510-4502 

Dear  Senator  Leahy. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  Forest  Service  response  to  questions  you 
submitted  as  a  part  of  the  May  2  Forest  Service  budget  hearing. 


Sincerely, 


STEVEN  E-SATTERFIELD  / 

Director 

Program  Development 

and  Budget 


Enclosures 


no 


FOREST  SERVICE  APPEALS 

4  60.  Question.   What  was  the  total  volume  offered  under  the  new 
appeals  regulation? 

Answer.   The  new  appeal  regulation  took  affect  January  3, 
1394.   Between  December  31.  1993,  and  March  31,  1995,  the  following 
volumes  were  offered  for  sale  by  region: 

Region  1  248  jnillion  board  feet 

Region  2  221 

Region  3  '2 

Region  4  267 

Region  5  3*4 

Region  6  400 

Region  8  931 

Region  9  491 

Region  10  32"7 

Total  3,301  million  board  feet 


461.  Question.   What  was  the  total  volume  of  timber  appealed  under  the  new 
appeals  regulation  by  region?     _ 
Answer : 

Timber  Volume  Appealed,  MMBF 

R-l     R-2     R-3     R-4     R-5     R-6     R-8     R-9     R-10     Total 

T9      78      3:    l40S-    104      84     100     114      67     1063  MMBF 

•265  MMBF  of  R-4'E  4  05  MMBF  is  for  one  EA,  Boise  River  Wildfire  Recovery 


462.  Question.   What  was  the  total  volume  of  timber  delayed  because  of 
administrative  appeals  under  the  new  appeals  regulations  by  region? 
Answer. 

Timber  Volume  Delayed  by  Appeals,*  MMBF 

R-l     R-2     R-3     R-4     R-5     R-6     R-S     R-9     R-10 


•These  figures  represent  timber  volume  that  would  not  be  sold  in 
the  year  scheduled  because  of  delays  working  through  the  appeals 
process . 


'463.  Question.   What  is  the  total  volume  of  timber  delayed  because  a  lawsuit 
held  up  the  award  of  a  sale  contract? 

Answer.   86  MMBF  (lawsuits  are  anticipated  on  300  MMBF) 


Ill 
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NEWS  RELEASE 
from  the 
Pacific  Coast  Federation  of  Fishermen's  Associations 

Northwest  Regional  Office 

PO  Box  1 1 170   Eugene,  OR  97440-3370 

(541)689-2000    Fax  ;(54 1)689-2500 


Distribution:  AU  Media 

Conlact:  den  Spain 
(541^9-2000 


Release  No:  95-15 
Release  Date:  12/11/95 


WEST  COAST'S  LARGEST  FISHING  INDUSTRY  GROUP 
BACKS  I  URSE'S  BILL  1 0  REPEAL  SALVAGE  RIDER  - 
TRASHED  SALMON  STREAMS  RESULTING     . 
FROM  RIDER  SALES 

The  Pacific  Coast  Federation  of  Fishermen's  Associations  (PCFFA),  the  largest  coinmcrcial  fishiiig 
industry  trade  association  on  the  west  coast,  today  blasted  the  infamous  "timber  salvage  rider"  as  a 
disaster  for  thp  region's  remaining  wild  salmon  runs,  and  pledged  fishing  industry  support  for 
Congresswoman  Elizabeth  Purse's  bill  to  repeal  it.  Ehzabeth  Furse  will  appear  al  a  rally  at  Nooh 
today  (12/1 1)  al  Pioneer  Square  in  Portland,  along  with  fishing  industry  leaders,  to  announce  her  bill. 

"The  salvage  rider  spells  disaster  fc-  salmon  fishermen  alt  along  the  coast,"  said  PCFFA's 
Northwest  representative.  Glen  Spain.  'The  National  Maiine  Fisheries  Services  believes  that  the^ 
illegal  sales  ■will  ~  not  may,  but  will  -  extinguish  or  severely  damage  some  of  our  last  best  salmoh 
runs  outside  of  Alaska.  These  sales  are  in  healthy  old-growlh  forests  that  would  never  have  beeh 
touched  had  not  tunber  industry  lobbyists  crammed  through  their  special  exemption  from  all  the  lawis 
of  the  land.  Wc  cannot  allow  timber  to  be  harvested  on  the  backs  of  fishermen  The  timber  industry 
has  engineered  a  direct  assault  on  this  region's  fishing  industry,  thrown  more  fishermen  out  of  wort: 
and  judicially  riiugged  the  people  of  this  region.  The  only  remedy  is  an  outright  repeal," 

Over  the  last  20  years,  salmon  fishing  industry  has  lost  an  estimated  72,000  family  wage  jobs  in 
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the  Northwest  and  Northern  California,  with  much  of  these  losses  caused  by  the  destniction  of  the 
region's  last  remaining  old  growth  forests  Salmon  need  healthy  old  growth  forests  in  order  to  spawn 
and  shelter  youiig  salmon  until  they  are  strong  enougli  to  migrate  out  to  sea  Cutting  old-growth 
forests  silts  up  salmon  spawning  areas  and  destroys  the  forest  cover  needed  to  produce  salmon 
Jronically,  both  state  and  federal  governments  are  now  spending  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  restore 
damaged  salmon  spawning  habitat  in  the  same  areas  in  which  these  timber  clearcuts  are  expected  to 
do  more  damage,  undoing  much  of  the  work  done  to  dale. 

Many  of  these  sales  are  also  being  offered  at  below  their  cost  to  taxpayers,  thus  amounting  to  a 
direct  subsidy  to  the  timber  industry  at  the  expense  of  salmon,  "This  is  absurd!"  noted  Spain  'This 
rider  requires  fishermen  to  subsidize  their  ovm  destruction,  and  rewards  the  timber  industry  for  the 
decimation  of  coastal  economies!" 

The  timber  salvage  rider  (passed  in  July,  1995,  as  part  of  a  larger  bill)  suspended  all  environment?! 
laws  and  gave  the  agencies  a  virtual  blank  check  to  do  whatever  they  want  with  public  forests. 
Originally  limited  by  the  Administration  to  true  "salvage"  operations,  it  was  so  broadly  written  that 
timber  industry  lawyers  have  since  been  able  to  convince  a  federal  judge  to  order  it  expanded  to 
include  many  previously  canceled  gieen  limber  sales  in  important  old  growth  areas,  many  of  them  in 
"Key  Watersheds"  which  under  the  Clinton  forest  Plan  are  con.sidered  necessary  to  restore  the 
region's  salmon  These  "Section  3 1 8  sales"  were  suspended  because  they  are  illegal  under  current 
environmental  laws.  However,  the  rider  suspends  all  these  environmental  laws  and  requires  these 
suspended  old-growth  timber  sales  to  be  re\'ived.  These  timber  sales  will  mean  old-growth  clearcuts 
right  down  to  tfie  water  line  in  highly  unstable  areas  where  major  fish-killing  mudslides  are  inevitable. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS),  which  has  legal  jurisdiction  over  salmon 
protection,  provided  its  biological  opinion  on  October  3rd  that  many  of  these  sales  will  jeopardize 
the  existence  or  severely  damage  some  of  the  most  fragile  and  depressed  salmon  and  searun  cutthroat 
trout  runs  in  the  region.  However,  under  the  salvage  rider  >JMFS  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  these 
sales,  several  pf  which  are  proceeding  under  court  order  and  against  the  recommendations  pf 
scientists  for  the  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM  Doth  the  searun  cutthroat  trout  and  most  of  ll\e 
region's  coho  s^on  are  cunrently  candidates  for  listing  under  the  Endarigered  Species  Act,  and  thetie 
sales  will  make  those  listings  thai  much  moi  e  likely. 

The  federal  fourts  so  far  have  also  ruled  that  there  is  no  public  right  of  appeal  nor  right  to  sue  ot 
any  of  these  sales.  'This  rider  is  also  fundamentally  undemocratic.  What  it  says  is  that  fhe  public  np 
longer  has  a  right  to  participate  in  the  management  of  its  own  public  lands.  Under  this  law,  public 
forests  are  c^eotially  turned  over  to  the  timber  industry.  This  nation  should  be  a  nation  of  laws,  not 
of  special  interests."  complained  Spaia  "Our  industry  does  not  oppose  true  salvage  operations,  but 
we  cannot  and  fnU  not  support  raping  the  last  of  this  region's  old  growth  forests  which  salmon  need 
for  their  survival." 

Rep.  Furse  ^/as  joined  by  37  co-sponsors  including  Republican  Reps.  John  Porter  (R-IL),  Waynb 
Gilchresl  (R-lylD).  Christopher  Shays  (R-CT)  and  Connie  Morella  (R-MD),  who  is  the  official 
co-author  of  t^e  bill.  The  Furse/Morella  "Restoration  of  Natural  Resources  Laws  on  the  Public 
Lands  Act  of  1  ^5 "  does  not  yet  have  a  bill  nuniber,  but  will  be  assigned  one  by  early  next  week.  This 
le^slaiion  will  (Completely  overturn  the  logging  rider  and  all  ensuing  court  decisions  and  timber  salei. 


—END— 
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NEWS  FROM  TROUT  UNLIMITED 


Contact:  Peter  Rafle,  Director  of  Communications,  (703)  284-9412 
Steven  Moyer.  Director  of  Government  Affairs,  (703)  284-9406 


FURSE  STEP  COULD  SAVE  PACIFIC  SALMON 

Trout  Unlinnited  Cheers  Effort  to  Stop  "Logging  Withour  Laws" 

Washington,  DC  -  December  7,  1995  ~  Trout  Unlimited  today  commended 
Representative  Elizabeth  Furse  for  her  leadership  in  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  "logging  without  laws"  rider  on  the  FY  1995  Rescissions  law,  PL  104-19. 

Trout  and  salmon  fishermen  around  the  nation  were  appalled  this  past  July 
when  Congress  passed,  and  the  President  signed,  a  low  that  suspended 
enforcement  of  all  environmental  laws  to  allow  hugely  expanded  harvest  of 
timber  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  watersheds  not  yet  even  recovering  from 
years  of  excessive  logging. 

"What  Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed  was  probably  the  worst 
environmental  law  of  the  centur/.  No  individual,  no  agency,  no  industry  should 
be  above  the  law  in  the  United  States.  Passage  of  the  Rescissions  low  mocked 
our  constitutional  right  to  participate  in  government  decisions  and  go  to  court 
if  our  interests  hove  been  wronged  by  illegal  actions,"  said  Charles  Gauvin, 
president  of  Trout  Unlimited,  the  nation's  leading  trout  and  salmon 
conservation  group. 

If  allowed  to  proceed,  the  Rescissions  low  may  be  the  last  straw  for  some  key 
trout  and  salmon  stocks  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  some  already  depressed 
sport  and  commercial  fisheries. 

•  On  Idaho's  South  Fork  Salmon  River  watershed  (Payette  and  Boise  National 
Forests),  the  "Thunderbolt  Salvage  Sale"  will  jeopardize  the  existence  of 
endangered  spring/summer  Chinook  salmon.  Criticized  by  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  EPA,  this  cut 
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could  devastate  the  best  remaining  spring/summer  Chinook  habitat  left  on 
the  planet. 

•  On  Oregon's  Elk  River  Watershed  (Siskiyou  National  Forest),  some  of  the 
Northwest's  best  remaing  habitat  for  Chinook,  coho,  steelhead,  and  sea-run 
cutthroat  is  threatened  by  two  sales,  the  "Elk  Fork"  and  "Boulder  Krab"  cuts. 
The  Boulder  Krab  cut  is  imminent,  possibly  days  from  starting.  According  to 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Elk  River  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  salmon 
-producing  rivers  left  in  the  region. 

•  On  Oregon's  Umpqua  River  watershed,  (Umpqua  National  Forest),  several 
timber  sales  threaten  the  existence  of  sea  run  cutthroat  trout  populations 
that  are  proposed  for  listing  as  endangered  by  the  Notional  Marine  Fisheries 
Service. 

With  coho  salmon  proposed  for  listing  as  threatened  throughout  much  of  its 
range,  and  ocean  fisheries  for  Chinook  and  coho  vastly  reduced  from  historic 
levels,  the  Northwest  salmon  fishery  (once  worth  $]  billion  annually  to  the 
region)  is  on  the  brink  of  extinction.  Communities  that  depend  on  fishing  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  cannot  stand  another  wave  of  watershed  degradation 
sanctioned  by  the  "logging  without  laws"  Rescissions  law. 

To  assure  passage  of  the  rescissions  bill,  the  Clinton  Administration  contended 
that  a  vaguely  worded  provision,  intended  to  give  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
authority  to  minimize  on-the-ground  damage  caused  by  the  harvests,  would 
mitigate  the  bill's  harmful  effects.  But  a  recent  federal  district  court  decision 
has  eliminated  g\\  environmental  protections  for  many  timber  cuts,  and  the 
Forest  Service  has  moved  forward,  under  court  order,  to  allow  the  devastating 
cuts  Jo  begin. 

"'Obey  the  law.  Tell  the  truth.'  These  historic  words  were  written  by  Jock  Ward 
Thomas,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  in  a  memo  to  all  Forest  Service  personnel 
upon  taking  the  helm  of  the  agency  late  in  1993.  Congress,  the  Clinton 
Administration,  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM,  and  the  Northwest  timber  industry 
must  also  'obey  the  law  and  tell  the  truth.'  This  law  has  been  a  huge  mistake 
from  the  start.  It  should  be  repealed.  Today,  we  call  on  Congress  to  pass 
Representative  Furse's  antidote  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  for  the  President  to 
sign  it  without  hesitation,"  said  Gauvin. 

Trout  Unlimited  is  America's  leading  coldwoter  fisheries  conservation  organization,  dedicated 
to  the  conservation,  protection,  and  restoration  of  North  America's  trout  and  salmon  and 
their  watersheds.    Trout  Unlimited  has  85,000  members  nationwide. 
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December  5,  1995 

The  Honorable  William  Jefferson  Ointon 
President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  Hoiise 
Washington,  D.C.  20500 

Dear  President  Qinton: 

We  xmderstand  that  you  are  negotiating  to  obtain  legislative  modification  of 
the  "logging  without  laws'*  rider  included  in  the  1995  budget  rescissions  act. 
The  undersigned  organizadons  urge  you  in  the  strongest  terms  not  to  simply 

ame  portion  of  the  rider  hut  to  promptly  pursue  and  obtain  its  complete 


As  you  know,  this  logging  riduc  Is  causing  severe  environmental  damage  to 
both  the  andent  forests  of^tne  Tadfic  Northwest  which  you  have  vowed  to 
protect  and  to  healthy  federal  forests  across  the  country.    Keceirt  court  rulings 
have  revived  long  abandoned  timber  sales  and  forced  other  timber  sales  to  move 
forward  that  womd  never  have  proceeded  if  our  environmental  laws  were  in 
place.    The  rider  has  truly  become  a  mandate  for  logging  without  laws. 

Only  a  straightforward  repeal  of  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  rider  holds  any 
hope  for  returning  the  forests  of  the  Northwest  and  the  rest  of  the  cotmiry  to 
legally  responsible  and  sdentifically  aedible  management. 

There  are  at  least  three  compelling  reasons  for  seeking  such  a  repeal 
immediately  rather  than  negotiating  for  modification  of  the  rider: 

o       Your  administration  has  indicated  that  Congress  misled 
the  White  House  about  the  scope  and  impact  of  the  rider 
on  Northwest  ancient  forests.    Similar  deceptions  are 
embedded  in  every  other  provision  of  the  nder  and  the 
damage  they  will  cause  the  forests  is  only  beginning  to 
emerge.    For  example,  in  Idaho,  salvage  of  the 
Thmmerbolt  timber  sale  is  proceeding  despite  the 
uniform  objections  of  federal  sdentists  ana  the 
absence  of  any  fcnrest  health  benefits. 

o       Your  administration  has  said  from  the  beginning  that  it 
opposed  the  rider.    By  negotiating  for  modification  of 
this  outrageotis  legislation,  rather  than  repeal,  you 
ejtfectively  endc^se  l^e  provisions  of  the  nder  you  do 
not  change.    Such  an  endorsement  is  at  odds  witlt  your 
commitment  to  uphold  the  environmental  laws  and  protect 
our  national  forests  foi  all  Americans. 

o       The  logging  rider  has  re-opened  old  wounds,  turned  back 
the  dock  to  ttie  dearcutting  practiced  by  prior 
administrations,  and  sharph^  escalated  the  conflict 
over  forest  management.    A  center  piece  of  your 
enviroiunental  agenda  has  been  to  remedy  each  of  these 
problems.    Repeal  of  the  rider  wUl  advance  this 
agenda,  modification  will  destroy  it. 
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Americans  across  the  countiy  have  made  it  dear  that  the  log^ivg  rider  is 
unacceptable  and  should  not  be  guiding  management  of  our  pubuc  forests.    The 
rider  is  causing  political  and  ecological  chaos  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  «md  other 
regions  of  the  country.    Yoiir  administration  is  losing  credibility  as  healthy 
andent  forests  fall,  streams  are  destroyed,  eind  fish  runs  are  decimated  ~  all 
because  of  the  logging  without  laws  rider. 

Perhaps  most  importantly  for  your  administration,  the  timber  being  Logged 
under  the  rider  seriously  unaermines  your  Northwest  Forest  Plan  and  tne 
Habitat  Coriservation  Plans  that  have  oeen,  or  are  being,  written  for  private  and 
state  timber  lands  in  the  region. 

It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  forests  and  the  nation  that  our 
environmental  and  forest  protection  laws  be  restored.    Vou  have  an  opportunity 
to  pursue  this  goal  now.     A  partial  legislative  modification  of  the  rider  will  not 
accomplish  this  goal  and  will  not  have  the  support  of  the  environmental 
community  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  or  elsewhere, 

Only  a  complete  repeal  of  the  logging  rider  will  restore  the  law  and  protect 
otir  national  forests.    Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  stand  strong  for  a  complete 
repeal  of  the  rider  and  accept  nothing  less. 

Sincerely, 


David  J.  Watkins 
20/20  Vifdon  Cafifomia 

Betsy  IBbfcrits 
Agrarian  Efioit 

Dan  Fimsdi 

Alliance  for  tihe  ^^^Id  Roddes 

Charles  little 

Ancient  Forest  Subcommittee  of 

the  Bay  Area  Siena  Qub 

Hm  Inga]st>ee 

Cascadia  Rre  Ecology  Educatian 

Project 


Manon  Hourdequin 
Citizens  Against  Lawless 

Joseph  Bower 

Gtizens  for  Better  Forestry 

David  Pyles 

Coalition  for  Sodal  Justice 

Chailie  Ogle 

Constitutional  Law  Foundation 

Neeru  Pahaiia 
Davis  Student  Co-op 

Susan  Prince 

Eastside  Protection  Project 


President  KlI  Ointon 
DEXxmber  5,  199S 
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Cecdlia  Laiunan 
Enviromental  Frotrection 
Infannatioii  Center 

Geny  Leape 
Greenpeace 

JuHe  Norman 
Headwaters 

Karen  Rossman 

Headwaters  Forest  Coordinating 

Committee 

Eic  Bailey 

Hell£  Canyon  Freseivation 

CoimciL 

John  McCarthy 

Idaho  Conservation  League 

Dennis  Baird 

Idaho  Environmental  Council 

Mark  Solomon 

Inland  Empire  Public  Lands 

Council 

Jim  Britell 

Kalmlopsifi  Audubon  Society 

Inn  Coleman 

Kettle  Rai^e  Conservation 

Group 

Felice  Face 

Klamath  Forest  Alliance 

David  West 
Labor  Coalition  for 
Environmental  ResponsiiMfity 


Arthur  Farley 

Lane  County  Audubon  Society 

Michael  Evenson 
Mattole  Sahnon  Group 

Betty  and  Gary  Ball 
Mendodno  Environmental 
Center 

Don  ^Nfords 

Mendocino  Forest  Watch 

Susan  Crampton 
Methow  Forest  Watch 

Rick  Brown 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Dan  Ritzman 

North  Alaska  Envizonmaital 

Center 

Connie  Stewart 
Noithcoast  Environmental 
Center 

Mitch  Friedman 

Ncffthwest  Ecosystem  Alliance 

Mark  Hubbard 

Oregon  Natural  Resoiirces 

Coundl 

Suzanne  Pardee 

Pacific  Crest  ffiodiversity  Project 

Cyndi  Deacon  Williams 
Padfic  Rivers  CouncQ 

John  Stuart 

Pend  Oreille  Enviioiunent  Team 


President  Bill  OiBton 
Decembers,  199S 
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Boiuiie  Fhillips-Howard 
Filchuck  Audubon  Sodety 

Paul  Ketcham 

Portland  Audubon  Society 

Alex  Bradky 

QuEcene  Ancient  Forest 

Coalition 

Cad  Koss 

Save  Ameiica's  Forests 

James  Monteith 
Save  the  West 

Dr.  Robert  Schaeffer 

Save  Ancient  Forest  Ecology 

Linda  Modica 
Sierra  Chib 

Kevin  IGrchnier 

Sieira  Qub  Legal  Defense  Fund 

Laurel  Ames 

Sierra  Nevada  Alliance 

Hans  Killing 

Siskiyou  Audubon  Sodety 

Steve  Marsden 

Siskiyou  Reg^bnal  Education 

Ptoject 

Susan  Hunt 

Soda  Mountain  ^Ai^emess 

Council 

KaJhv  McDeed 

South  Carolina  Forest  Watch 


Noah  Najaxian 
Sunwise  Co-op 

Ned  Daly 

Taxpayer  Assets  P*roject 

Timothy  Bechtold 
The  Ecology  Center 

Bob  Freimark 

The  Wilderness  Society 

Anna  Aijiilio 

U.S.  Public  Research  Interest 

Group 

Diana  Wales 
Conservation  Conunittee 
Umpqua  Valley  Audt^bon 

Jim  Ince 

Umpqua  Watersheds,  Inc. 

Gail  Coyer 

Upper  Peninsula  Environmental 

Coalition 

Jim  Jontz 

Western  Ancient  Forest 

Campaign 

Dave  Waiis 
Wild  Hope 

David  and  Ellen  DreQ 
Vy^ets  Enviroiunental  Center 

Catherine  Lucas 
\^tness  Against  Lawless 
Logging 
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GENERAL  CXXMQL 
*nd 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
FISH  AND  WILOUFE  COMMmS 


CONFEDERATED     TRIBES 

of  the 

P.O.  80X638 

PENDLETON,  OREGON  97801 

Area  code  503     Phone  276-3018     FAX  276-3095 

December  7,  1995 
Via  FAX  &  U.S.  Mail 

The  Honorable  William  J.  Clinton 

President  of  the  United  States 

The  White  House 

1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20500 

FAX:  (202)  456-2461 

Re;  Repeal  of  the  Salvage  Logging  Rider 

Dear  President  Clinton: 

The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Utaatilla  Indian  Reservation 
(CTtJIR)  respectfully  urge  you  to  seek  a  repeal  of  the  Salvage 
Liogging  Rider  that  was  part  of  the  Rescissions  Bill  enacted  earlier 
this  year.  Recent  events  clearly  demonstrate  that,  as  we 
predicted,  the  Rider  threatens  disastrous  consequences  for  the 
environment  and  the  people  of  this  nation. 

The  Salvage  Logging  Rider  has  subverted  the  authority  of  the 
executive  branch  to  carry  out  its  constitutionally-mandated  role  in 
our  tripartite  system  of  government.  It  has  seriously  upset  the 
delicate,  long-standing  arrangement  of  checks  and  baleuices  between 
the  three  branches. 

The  Salvage  Logging  Rider  has  thoroughly  usurped  the 
implementation  and  administration  of  our  country's  most  fundamental 
environmental  laws  and  land  management  practices.  In  your  letter 
dated  September  6,  1995,  you  stated  that  the  Rider  contained 
"important  changes  that  will  preserve  [your]  Administration's 
ability  to  adhere  to  the  standards  and  guidelines  in  .  .  .  current 
forest  plEUis.*  As  you  well  Icnow,  this  has  hot  been  borne  out  in 
fact.  The  current  decimation  of  irreplaceable,  centuries-bid 
Westside  ancient  forests  is  the  tangible  evidence.  Alarmingly,  the 
s£une  devastation  is  about  to  befall  the  Eastside  forests. 

The  Salvage  Logging  Rider  has  effectively  gutted  the  Northwest 
Forest  Plem  for  Westside  forests  that  you  and  your  Administration 
worked  long  and  hard  to  carefully  craft.  The  result  has  been  the 
initiation  of  a  wanton,  indiscriminate  logging  free-for-all  based 
not  on  reason  or  science,  but  on  politics  and  greed. 


TREATY     JUNE     9,     1BS5      -f     CAYUSE,     UMATILLA    AND    WALLA     WALLA    TRIBES 
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The  Salvage  Logging  Rider  is  a  waate  of  taxpayer  dollars.  It 
represents  nothing  more  than  an  ill-conceived  subsidy  to  large 
economic  interests  unable  to  wean  themselves  from  the  insidious 
corporate  welfare  system.  It  is  a  brazen  giveaway  of  the  public's 
resources.  As  a  result,  it  will  lead  to  significant  financial  harm 
to  many  private  and  other  forest  stewards,  including  the  CTUIR. 
The  value  of  timber  will  be  further  undermined  by  the  increased 
glut  of  subsidized  federal  logs  that  will  flood  the  market. 

Most  importantly  to  the  CTUIR,  the  Salvage  Logging  Rider 
places  salmon  recovery  efforts  in  the  Northwest  in  even  greater 
jeopardy.  At  a  time  when  Columbia  River  Basin  salmon  are  beset  by 
assaults  from  all  sides,  the  Rider  adds  one  more,  potentially 
fatal,  injury  to  those  stocks  now  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
extinction.  Destruction  of  additional  salmon  runs  and  other 
economically  important  species  will  virtually  eliminate  a  10,000- 
year-old  regional  fishing  economy.  Finally,  it  will  add  insult  to 
that  injury,  violating  the  ri^-hts  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Treaty  of  1855--*the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land." 

One  hundred  forty  years  ago,  the  three  tribes  that  comprise 
the  CTUIR,  the  Cayuse,  Umatilla  and  Walla  Walla,  relinquished 
millions  of  acres  of  land  to  the  federal  government.  In  exchange, 
my  ancestors  were  promised  that  they,  and  all  succeeding 
generations,  could  continue  their  way  of  life,  including  fishing, 
hxonting,  grazing  and  gathering.  This  solemn  contract  is  the  basis 
for  the  United  States'  trust  responsibility  to  the  CTUIR  to  protect 
resources  shared  in  common  with  non- Indians,  resources  on  which  the 
treaty-reserved  rights  to  fish,  hunt,  graze  and  gather  depend. 

The  Salvage  Logging  Rider  is  completely  contrsury  to  the 
federal  government's  obligations  under  this  agreement.  The  free 
exercise  of  our  Treaty  Rights  requires  high-quality  habitat  capable 
of  supporting  healthy,  sustainable,  harvestable  levels  of 
resources.  It  is  a  primary  responsibility  of  the  United  States  to 
ensure  that  these  rights  can  be  exercised.  Where  the  resources 
necessary  to  enjoy  these  rights  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed,  it 
is  the  duty  of  federal  agencies  entrusted  with  managing  public 
lands  to  protect  the  resources  that  remain,  and  to  restore  those 
that  are  degraded. 

Paramount  among  our  Treaty- secured  rights  is  the  "right  of 
taking  fish  .  .  .at  all  .  .  .  usual  and  accustomed  stations. 
Salmon  have  been  central  to  the  CTUIR' s  subsistence,  economy, 
culture  and  religion  for  thousands  of  years.  The  Salvage  Logging 
Rider  poses  grave  hann  to  this  long  history.  For  example,  we  are 
now  faced  with  a  multitude  of  timber  sales  on  Eastside  national 
forests--on  CTUIR  ceded  lai»Ju--that   even  the  National  Marine 
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Fisheries  Service  has  identified  as  potentially  damaging  to  salmon. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Salvage  Logging  Rider,  there  is  minimal 
recourse  for  halting  or  mcuifying  this  threat. 

Suspension  of  federal  environmental  laws  is  not  a  solution  to 
inefficient  agency  performance.  These  laws  are  the  minimum 
necessary  to  protect  resources  essential  to  Indian  and  non- Indian 
economic,  cultural  and  spiritual  survival.  The  problems  that  do 
occur  commonly  result  when  laws  are  not  properly  implemented  or 
enforced,  when  politics  cind  greed  distort  their  intent. 

Indian  people  have  always  honored  the  natural  world  smd  all 
its  vital  elements  the  Creator  gave  to  us.  Your  laws  also  impose 
respect  for  the  water,  the  land  and  many  other  resources.  They  are 
one  of  the  last  hopes  for  protecting  what  little  remains  after  many 
decades  of  relentless  commodity  extraction.  Every  day  that  the 
Salvage  Legging  Rider  is  in  effect  is  a  betrayal  of  the  United 
States'  trust  responsibility  to  Indian  people.  You  must  not  allow 
this  utterly  lawless  logging  to  continue  another  day. 

The  CTUIR  fully  recognizes  problems  with  forest  health.  We 
are  committed  to  appropriate  forest  management  practices  to  restore 
ecosystem  health  that  simultaneously  offer  sound  economic  returns. 
The  CTUIR  has  successfully  implemented  timber  salvage  operations  as 
part  of  an  overall  forest  health  program  on  our  reservation  in 
northeast  Oregon.  Our  salvage  program  is  integrated  within  a 
comprehensive  ecosystem  management  framework. 

The  CTUIR' s  efforts  could  serve  as  a  model  for  salvage 
activities  on  federal  lands,  instead  of  the  thoughtless, 
unreasonable  approach  in  the  Salvage  Logging  Rider.  As  it  now 
stands,  the  Rider  is  a  short-sighted  step  backward  in  the  struggle 
for  wise  and  conscientious  stewardship  of  this  country's  public 
landa   and  resources . 

. If  the  Salvage  Logging  Rider  is  not  repealed- -in  its  entirety  ■ 
-more  wild  Columbia  River  Basin  salmon  runs,  once  the  most 
plentiful  in  the  world,  will  totally  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Along  with  them  will  go  an  economy  which  provides  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  direct  and 
related  businesses  based  on  commercial  and  sport  fishing.  Tribal 
and  other  fishing  economies  have  already  been  decimated  in  the  past 
20  years.  If  more  salmon  go  extinct,  our  very  culture,  religion 
and  way  of  life  will  also  be  destroyed. 

The  future  of  salmon  and  many  other  priceless  natural 
resources  now  hangs  in  the  balance .  You  have  the  power  to  save 
"hem,  for  us  and  for  our  children.  .Failure  to  exercise  that  power 
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may  cause  one  of  the  great  ecological  and  economic  resources  of 
this  nation  to  be  extinguished  forever.  Our  way  of  life  is  at 
otake.  Your  legacy  to  thia  and  all  subsequent  generations  is  at 
stake. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  th«  Confed.rat.d  Trlba.  of  ^« 
OBatilla  Indian  Reservation  aak  that  you  seek  th.  repeal  o«  the 
^ir.  Salvage  Logging  Rider  lamedlat.ly.  Thank  you  for  your 
consideration  of  our  views  and  concerns. 


Sincerely, 


'Donald  G. 
Chairman 
Board  of  Trustees 
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Confederated  Tribes  and  Bands  Established  by  the 

of  the  Yakama  Indian  Nation  Treaty  of  June  9, 1855 


December?,  1995 
The  Honorable  Elizabeth  Furse 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
3 1 6  Cannon  House  OfGce  Building 
First  and  Independence  Ave.,  SE. 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Representative  Furse, 

On  behalfof  the  Yakama  Indian  Nation,  I  vvont  to  Ihtmk  yuu  for  your  enbrt  to  repeal  the  salvage 
timber  sale  program  enacted  as  part  of  Public  Law  104-19.  Wc  vsdiolchcartcdly  desire  that  all 
timber  salvage  activities  conducted  under  the  au.spices  oF  the  Deportments  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  be  subject  to,  and  comply  with,  ail  applicable  environmental  and  natural  resource  laws. 

While  watching  this  legislation  develop  last  spring,  1  was  reminded  of  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  April  1993  issue  of  Science;  "...Forc'Li  throughout  the  world  have  been  destroyed  by 
wasteful  and  shortsighted  forestry  practices.  In  many  cases,  governments  eventually  subsidize 
!he  export  of  forest  products  in  order  to  delay  the  unemployment  that  results  when  loco!  ftmhtr 
siqtplles  run  out  or  become  uneconomic  to  harvest  and  process. '" 

We  feel  veiy  strongly  that  the  unregulated  (imbci  salvage  prognun  enacted  by  Public  Law  104- 
1 9  will  cause  greater  environmental  de.<itruction  than  the  fires  of  1 994.  We  offer  you  our  support. 

Again,  Representative  Furse,  you  have  the  thanks  of  the  Yakama  Indian  Nation  for  die  great 
effort  that  you  arc  expending  in  trying  to  provide  a  sensible  solution  to  this  problem.  If  we  can 
be  of  fiirther  assisstance,  please  feel  free  to  contact  trie  Hanson  oi  Lee  Carlson  of  Yakama 
Nation  Department  of  Natural  Resources  at  509-865-6262. 


Siipnl^, 

{J    Trib^  Council  Chairperson 

The  President  and  Vice-President  of  Uic  U,S. 


Dincecqv, 
/^JearfMenimck 


'Oonild  I^idnlg,  Hf  mhrm,  Cvl  Wmn;  Science,  Vol.  2M>,  2  April  199},  p.  17. 

,Pbst  Office  Box  151,  Fort  load,  Toppcnyi,WA  98948    (509)  B65-5121 
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Monday,  December  11 , 1 995      C^lun^i'dg 
PageA12     \/^coa^,  yJasWogVon 

THE  COLUMBIAN'S  VIEW 

Congress  should  revisit 
salvage  logging  measure 

■  Vs  a  tact  of  congressional  life:  Lawinakei-svote  for  bills 
that  some  of  them  doiit  understand.  In  Uie  case  of  the 

.salvage  loj^gin^  rider,  uicmbers  of  Congress  approved 
a  bill  Uiat  none  of  them  imderstood 
I  Some  onvironuiental  groups  warned  tliat  the  njejmire, 
ostensibly  designed  to  free  up  for  harvest  many  dead, 
|)tinied  and  diseased  trees  in  Northwest  forests,  might 
give  ti  mber  companies  a  loophole  through  whidi  to  snatch 
a  lot  of  green,  heallhj'  tree-S  as  well.  Yet  not  even  the 
rider's  harshest  critics  predicted  how  broadly  and 
desti-uctively  it  would  be  interpreted. 
'^  Indeed,  since  the  rider  became  law  in  July,  the  doom- 
sayers  have  come  to  look  lite  veritable  optimists.  U.S.  Dis- 
trictJtulge  Michael  Hogan,  in  a  serie.s  of  ruling  has  cited 
the  law  in  exenrptinu  >-irtually  any  pending  timber  sale 
from  laws  protecting  fish  and  wildlife.  Just  la.st  week, 
^logan  ruled  that  environmcntaJisLs  liave  no  standing  to 
fhaJlenge  platmed  clearcuts  on  Ore^>  North  Urapqua 
Jliver,  even  though  tlie  VS.  Forest  Servioels  own  biologist 
jvaiTis  that  the  harvest  would  liarm  dwindling  runs  of  cut- 
piroatti-out 

;  Some  legitimate  salvage  .sales  have  failed  to  attract 
^ven  a  single  bidder  while  timber  linns  scramble  to  get  at 
the  big  oltl  groulh.  In  effect,  Ilc^an  has  thrown  open  the 
gale.s  on  taxpayc^owried  lands  in  the  Northwest  and  invlt- 
fe<i  timber  companies  to  help  them-sclvcs  to  as  ranch  profit 
tis  tlaey  can  .swallow.  'ITiat's  not  just  en\'itx)iimentall>'  dl^as 
lro\is  -  it's  fiscally  i:rresix>nsible,  too. 
r  ft'esideut  Clinton,  who  opposed  the  salvage  logjiing 
jider,  sigiied  it  into  law  as  part  of  a  much  larger  appropri- 
Hlions  bill  He  probably  never  would  Iwve  done  so  Iwd  the 
tlder  come  to  him  as  a  stand-alone  measure.  The  Republi- 
can-dominated CongreAs  itself  may  well  luive  rejected  the 
rider  had  it  been  forced  lo  stand  on  its  own.  'i;  ■ 

;  Rep.  Elizabeth  Fuisc,  l>Ore.,  propose.?  to  fmd  out  I  jist 
Week,  F\«rse  and  more  than  tM'o  dozen  co-sponsors  — 
Republicans  and  Democrats  —  introduced  a  bill  that 
jivould  repeal  the  salvage  logging  rider  Sen,  Slade  Ciorionr 
R-Wash.,  cluef  proponent  of  the  original  meiisurc,  is  pre- 
dictably op))osed  to  such  an  up-ordown  vote.  'The  salvrige 
legi-slation  is  about  one  tiling  and  one  tliiag  onlj;  and  that 
is  jobs,"  Gorton  told  The  As.sociated  Press. 
I  No,  seiuitoi',  it's  about  ma^y  tilings:  the  health  of  North- 
west forests;  tlie  Impact  of  IrresiKinsible  ti  mber  harvest  on 
btlier  a.s{>ects  of  the  region's  economy,  such  as  salmon  fish- 
ing preservation  of  our  quality  of  life.  Furse's  legislation 
would  f(»rce  Congress  to  l<x>k  at  salvjjge  logging  not  for 
What  Is  it's  supposed  to  be,  but  for  tlie  ugliness  it  has  turned 
but  to  be. 
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lU    SBadiragnscoujjrunKit     w««     bai 


SUNDAY 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  WEST 


EDITORIALS 


A  Bad  Law 
Old  Forests' 


COMMERCIAL  LOGGERS, ^fmed ■vfth 
chain  saws,  bulldozers,  trucks  and 
federal  permits,  are  leveling  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  old-growth  forests  and 
poUuting  rivers  and  streams  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  that  for  the  past  five  years  have 
been  protected. 

The  potential  for  the  destruction  of  pris- 
tine acres  of  national  forests  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  —  in- 


Congress 
must  move 
to  atop 
this 

disastrous 
violation 
of  western 
forests 


duding  habitats  of 
endangered  birds 
and  fish  —  is  so  se- 
rious that  even 
President  Clinton, 
who  signed  the  law 
that  permitted  it, 
has  blasted  it  for 
being  far  more 
damaging  than  he 
anticipated. 

But  it  is  UtUe 
comfort  that  Qin- 

ton  now  declares 

that  he  "will  not 
compromise  on  the  environment"  when  his 
signature  is  affixed  to  an  act  that,  in  effect, 
suspends  environmental  laws  in  as  many  as 
20  national  forests  and  six  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  districts  to  allow  and  encour- 
age timber  harvesting. 

This  attack  on  ancient  forests  was  made 
legal  in  a  congressional  rider  to  a  budget-re- 
cision  bill  that  suspended  many  environ- 
mental laws  to  permit  harvesting  of  old- 
growth  trees  and  required  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  sell  off  the  timber. 

inton  vetoed  the  original  bill,  properly 

a\ LQg  the  rider  "would  basically  direct  us 

to  make  timber  sales  to  large  companies 
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subsidized  by  the  taxpayers."  After  some 
tinkering,  Clinton  signed  the  law  he  now 
admits  was  a  mistake. 

ost  of  Congress,  the  president  and 
I  the  American  people  were  duped," 
said  Sierra  Club  lawyer  Pattl  Goldman.  "A 
few  watchful  timber  industry  advocates 
knew  exactly  what  they  were  doing  when 
they  wrote  this  rider  into  the  law.  This  is 
political  payback  for  the  industry." 

Charitably  flgCTiming  that  Clinton  and  a 
majority  in  Congress  were  mere  dupes  of  a 
rapacious  timber  industry,  this  disastrous 
violation  of  ancient  forests  can  and  should 
be  corrected  by  the  immediate  and  com- 
plete repeal  of  the  rider  that  allowed  the 
mischief  in  the  first  place. 


The  Chronicle 
Recommends 

77w  follawmg  an  The  Qtnnkk't  ncommoruiaimm 
for  Tuesda/s  tpedal  elecHon: 

SAWFKANaSCO 

jyiAYOR  Frank  Jordan 


msnaCT  ATTORNEY 


Bill  Fazio 


SANTA  OARA/SANTAaWZ  COUNTIES    : 
15THCONOBESSIONA1  DISTRICT       TomCoropbell 

SAN  MATEO  COUNTY  " 


PAQHCA 

»U«i»ur«  A     AirthoriiM  cord  dub» NO 

Maotur*  B    Mori  Point  cord  club NO 


5106548657 
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OTYOP 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


t22DS:W.nM,AHM* 
PMtl»(tOraBen972D4 
(Sa3)S2»4145 


OFRCE  OF  PUBUC  anUTTES  FAX  (3QS)  8&3017 


:e:-aher   13,    1995 


The  Hcucraii-a  Bill  Clinton 
?zes:iez.z  of  che  Otiited  states 
The  liite  House 
1£CC  Perr^yiTania  Ava.,   N.W. 
•iajzi^j^r.,   D.C.      20S00 

>ar  rresidfiEt  Clinton: 

ever  ::he  past  few  aontbs,    th«  atnosphere  surrounding  .the  l«3ue  of 
-iiszil  rarest  la^nagement  has  ta}cen  on  the  aaae  kind  of 
ciTis:.veia33.    animosity  and  confusion  that  prevailed  when  you 
visitsd  ?crtlaxid  in  1993  to  convene  the  Forest  Conference.     He 
ieliere  tlat  the  reJBarkal>l«  promise  that  your  Forest  Plan  held 
f=r  E  wcrJcablt  resolution  was  critically  undezmined  by  the 
ejttrszecis  provision  in  this  year' s  rescissions  bill   that   ■ 
exssptes  r.-,saerous  controversial  tiaber  sales   from  appliceUjle 
ei7ir=fn*itai  laws. 

Ha  are  pleased  to  hear  that  you  are  aware  of  this  problem  and 
iitesi  t:  propose  legislation  to  rectify  it.   "Me  write  to  urge 
ycu  tc  ss-:<  outright  repeal  of  the  exempting  provision  rather 
than  iis  selective  revision,     we  believe  that  the  discouraging 
xi^czsiz^  Cowards   the  old  inpasae  is  not  the   consequence  of  amy 
=l^rgi:3l  details  of  the  so-called  "salvage"  rider;   it  comes 
directly  from  the  B2todate  to  selectively  ignore  existing 
e£vlr=3cstULl  laws. 

Thsse  laws  have  provided  a  fraaework  for  planning,    iwpleaenting/ 
deiatii^,   aid  arbitrating  federal   forest  issues   for  two  difficult 
decades,   iz.d  arbitrarily  overriding  them  was  nearly  certain  to 
lead  tc  tie  cor.tentious  confusion  we  ace  now  experiencing.     Any 
lajisliti-r^  prsposal  that   leaves  in  place  a  procedural  route 
arrjni  existing  laws  will  noi  boIvc  the  presant  problem.     Critics 
o;  sreralling  environmental  1:::<'3  should  perhaps  be   reminded  that 
they  hiTE  tie  option  to  amend  them  by  introducing  specific  end 
straigttfcrward  legislation  to  do  so.      Some  of  our  constituents 
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Doceober  13.  1995 
Page  Two 


have  justifiskbly  described  the  existing  rider  aa  the  ^logging 
without  laws*  provision.  Vie  hope  Chat  you  will  energetically 
urge  congress  to  repeal  It  at  Che  earliest  opportunity. 


Respectfully, 


Ifeaibers  of  the  Fortlaad  City  Council 


Coaaiss loner  Hi 


(^>i/^?2^^^ 


CoBBnisaionex  Grecche;/ Xal 
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Editor  —  Thank  you f oryour^  «/  ♦ 


f^y> 


Editor— Thank  you  for  your  ^  «/  •  *     Jl  ^ 

timely  and  Insightful  editorial  on  aJcJL'^ 

December  10,  "A  Bad  Law  Per-  '  ,t  i^^^ 

mils  Old  Forests'  DestrucUon/' 

calling  for  an  immediate  and  ■.«-  . 

complete  repeal  of  the  timber  sal-  /       /^  ^ 

vage  rider.  1%/  /^/  ^ 

Last  week,  I  and  40  members  ('''^f       ' 

of  Congress  Introduced  a  bill  In 

the  House  (H.R.  2745)  calUug  for  a 

complete  repeal  of  the  riders 

which  is  destroying  ancient  trees 

and  re-ignltlng  a  war  In  the 

woods  across  otur  country.  Nine 

Collf  ornlans  co-sponsored  this 

bill,  including  Qeorge  Miller, 

Nancy  PelosJ  and  Pete  Stark. 
We're  not  against  logging. 

We're  against  logging  without 

laws.  Congress  was  misled.  The 

rider  was  supposed  to  be  an  emer- 
gency tool  to  protect  the  health 

of  forests  by  harvesting  dead  and 

dying  timber,  but  instead,  it's  be- 
ing i»ed  to  clear-cut  healthy  for- 
ests. No  national  forest  In  Amerl* 

ca  Is  safe  from  the  rider's 

devastating  touch. 

Thank  you  for  taking  a  strong 

stand  in  support  of  a  repeal  of  ^he 

rider.  I  encourage  your  readers  to 
let  the  president  and  their  mem- 
bers of  Congress  know  how  they 
feel  about  this  Issue. 

ELIZABETIt  rUItSE 

Member  of  Congress 

(D-Flrst  Distrl<^,  Oregon) 
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October  23, 1995 


The  Honorable  William  J.  Clinton 
President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  President  Clinton, 

We  the  undersigned  petition  you  to  help  repeal  the  "timber  salvage  rider".  We  urge 
you  to  tell  the  Congress  that  you  will  veto  the  F.Y.  96  Interior  Appropriations  bill  unless 
it  contains  a  clause  that  immediately  and  completely  rescinds  the  timber  salvage  rider, 
which  became  Public  Law  104-19,  Section  2001. 

In  your  book.  Putting  People  First,  on  page  94,  you  stated, 

"Here's  what  a  Clinton-Gore  Administration  will  do: 


...  "Preserve  places  of  natural  beauty  and  ecological  importance — such  as 
our  national  parks,  vdldemess  areas,  old  growth  forests,  and  wetlands — 
so  that  we  can  pass  on  America's  natural  splendor  to  our  children." 

You  named  the  timber  salvage  rider  as  one  reason  you  first  opposed  the  Rescissions 
Act,  and  vetoed  it.  When  you  signed  the  second  version  of  the  Rescissions  Act,  you  said 
that  you  still  opposed  the  timber  salvage  rider. 

Many  environmental  leaders  consider  the  timber  salvage  rider  to  be  the  worst  anti- 
environmental  legislation  in  history.  The  rider  is  based  on  greed,  not  science  or  good 
stewardship.  It  is  causing  the  destruction  of  irreplaceable  Ancient  and  natural  forest 
ecosystems  across  our  nation.  Contrary  to  your  expressed  belief  that  you  could  protect 
Ancient  Forests  under  the  timber  salvage  rider,  a  federal  judge  ruling  on  the  Warner 
Creek  timber  sale  has  agreed  with  the  timber  industry  that  under  the  rider,  the  Warner 
Creek  Ancient  Forest  must  be  logged  even  though  it  was  burned  by  arsonists. 

The  timber  salvage  rider  suspends  all  environmental  laws  for  the  timber  industry 
carrying  out  "salvage"  logging  on  our  National  Forests.  This  makes  a  mockery  of  our 
democratic  system  supposedly  based  on  equal  enforcement  of  the  laws.  It  tears  our 
public  forests  from  the  people  and  future  generations  without  even  having  a  fair 
hearing  in  Congress,  or  allowing  the  citizens  their  day  in  Court.    It  shatters  the 
principles  which  xmderlie  our  civil,  democratic  American  society  and  have  been  a 
beacon  to  the  people  and  nations  of  the  world  for  over  two  hundred  years. 

You  once  stopped  the  timber  salvage  rider  with  your  veto.  Please  use  the  veto  power  of 
the  presidency,  vested  in  you  by  the  Constitution,  the  founders  of  our  nation,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  when  they  elected  you  President,  to  protect  our 
National  Forests  and  defeat  the  timber  salvage  rider  once  and  for  all. 


Sincerely, 


Carl  Ross 

Save  America's  Forests,  DC 

Brock  Evans 

National  Audubon  Society,  DC 

Mike  Francis 

The  Wilderness  Society,  DC 

Brent  Blackwelder 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  DC 


Gerry  Leape 
Greenpeace,  DC 

Gene  Karpinski 
U.S.  PIRG,  DC 

Jeff  DeBonis 

Public  Employees  for  Environmental 

Responsibility,  DC 

John  Grandy 

Humane  Society  of  the  U.S.,  MD  * 
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Ned  Daly 

Taxpayer  Assets  Project,  DC 

Christine  Stevens 

Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legislation,  EX! 

Tom  Devine 

Government  Accountability  Project,  DC* 

Jim  Jontz 

Western  Ancient  Forest  Campaign,  DC* 

Lamar  Marshall 
Bankhead  Monitor,  AL 

Ray  Vaughan 

Alabama  Wilderness  Alliance,  AL 

Ken  Wills 

Alabama  Environmental  Council,  AL 

Pat  Byington 

The  Alabama  Corwervancy,  AL 

Kevin  Harun 

Alaska  Center  for  the  Environment,  AK 

Sandra  Arnold 

The  Alaska  Wildlife  Alliance,  AK 

Gabrielle  Bamett 

Tumagain  Arm  Conservation  League,  AK* 

Jimjanson 

Cirdvkfood  Ski  &  Cyclery,  AK* 

Kirk  Hoessle 

Alaska  Wildland  Adventures  and 

Denali  Backcountry  Lodge,  AK* 

Cindy  Nielsen 
Quality  Cleaning,  AK* 

Robin  Silver 

Southwest  Center  for  Biological  Diversity,  AZ 

Lisa  Peacock 

Wildlife  Damage  Review,  AZ 

Sherry  Balkenhol 

Defenders  of  the  Ouachita  Forests,  AR 

Howard  Kuff 

Newton  County  Wildlife  Association,  AR 

Yvon  Chouinard 
Patagonia,  CA 

Mark  Westlund 

Rainforest  Action  Network,  CA 

John  A.  Knox 

Earth  Island  Institute,  CA 

Cecelia  Lanman 

Environmental  Protection  Information  Center,  CA 

Paul  Hughes 
Forests  Forever,  CA 

Celia  Scott 

Save  the  Gray  Whale  Parklands,  CA 

John  Schaeffer 

Real  Goods  Trading  Corporation,  CA 


KeUy  Golden 
Marbelous  Inc.,  CA 

Mark  Koperweis 
Ecocorps,  CA 

Stephen  Evans 

Green  Media  Group,  CA 

Joseph  Bower 

Citizens  for  Better  Forestry,  CA 

Scott  Mathes 

California  Environmental  Project,  CA 

Jessica  Berman 

Overseas  Development  Network,  CA 

Jamie  Kemsey 

In  Defense  of  Aiumals,  CA 

Rochelle  Nason 

League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe,  CA 

Ryan  Henson 

California  Wilderness  Coalition,  CA 

Betty  Ball 

Mendocino  Environmental  Center,  CA 

Jan  Lundberg 

Alliance  for  a  Paving  Moratorium,  CA 

Wendy  Loeffler 

California  State  University  Fullerton  Rainforest 

Action  Group,  CA 

Arnold  Newman 

International  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 

Tropical  Rainforest,  CA 

Armin  Rosencrzmz 

Pacific  Environment  &  Resources  Center,  CA 

Paul  Faulstich 

The  Ecology  Center,  CA* 

Elizabeth  Herbert 

Qtizens  for  Responsible  Forest  Management,  CA* 

Luis  Ireland 

Petervin  Ii\formation,  CA* 

Thomas  Branch 

TLB  Architecture  Planning,  CA* 

David  Watkins 
20/20  Vision,  CA* 

Camas  Hubenthal 

Committee  for  Green  Foothills,  CA' 

Miranda  Spang 

Classrooms  for  Ethical  Labs  in  the  Life  Sciences, 

CA* 

Leila  Salazar 

Associated  Students  Environmental  Affairs  Board, 

CA* 

Gary  Louis 

Vertex  Business  Systems,  CA* 

David  Smemof  f 
Bay  Area  Action,  CA* 
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Bruce  Katz 
The  Well,  CA* 

Todd  Koons 

TKO  Farms  Inc.,  CA* 

Loma  Moffat 

Concerned  Citizens  for  Environmental  Health, 

CA* 

James  Wilson 

Wilson  Eastside  Sports,  CA* 

Chris  Rumm 

Eastern  Sierra  Audubon  Society,  CA* 

Jasper  Carlton 

Biodiversity  Legal  Foundation,  CO 

Jim  Morris 

Jim  Morris  Environmental  T-Shirts,  CO 

Joel  Kaningher 

Envirorimental  Marketing  Solution,  Inc.,  CO 

Scott  Hoffman 

Public  Lands  Watch  of  Northern  Colorado,  CO 

Kelly  Lapkass 

Center  for  Resource  Management,  CO 

Ashley  Gibbons 
Wilderness  Defenders,  CO  * 

Tom  Plant 

Acoustic  Coffeehouse,  CO* 

Diane  Hoffman 
Western  Eye  Press,  CO* 

Terry  Minger 

Center  for  Resource  Management,  CO* 

Jorge  Andromidas 
Colorado  Grizzly  Project,  CO* 

Gary  Sprung 

High  Country  Citizen's  Alliance,  CO* 

Joni  Clark 

Crested  Butte  Forest  Rescue,  CO* 

David  Adamson 

Irmovative  Building  Solution,  CO* 

Danny  Mack 

New  Millenium  Communications,  CO* 

Jossy  Eyre 

Women's  Bean  Project,  CO* 

Jenna  Sheam 

Sounds  True  Recordings,  CO* 

Ariel  Flores 

R.A.D.  Education  Programs,  CO* 

Paul  Winter 

Living  Music  Records,  CT 

Mike  Roy 

Social  Responsibility  Committee  of  the  Plartford 

Unitarian  Society,  CT 


Jean  Petty 

First  District  20/20  Vision,  CT* 

Lela  Florel 
Lela/Earth  Spirit,  CT* 

Clay  Steinberger 

20/20  Vision  2nd  Congressional  District,  CT* 

Brian  Hunt 

Florida  Biodiversity  Project,  FL 

C.J.  Addison 

Cortez  Podiatry  Associates,  FL* 

Wayne  Norton 

Alachua  Tree  Service,  FL* 

Beth  Hollenbeck 
The  Eco  Store,  FL* 

Rick  Hester 

Chattooga  River  Watershed  Coalition,  GA 

Larry  Winslett 
Friends  of  Georgia,  GA* 

James  SuUivan 

Georgia  ForestWatch,  GA* 

Stephanie  Tidwell 

Coosa  River  Basin  Initiative,  GA* 

Noe!  Ludwig 

Oahu  Rainforest  Action  Group,  HI 

Ron  Mitchell 

Idaho  Sporting  Congress,  ID 

John  McCarthy 

Idaho  Conservation  League,  ID 

Natalie  Shapiro 

Cove  Mallard  Coalition,  ID 

Wade  Gruhl 

Idaho  Nonviolent  Wilderness  Area  Rescue  & 

Defense,  ID 

Steve  Paulson 

Friends  of  the  Clearwater,  ID 

Chuck  Pezeshki 

Qearwater  Biodiversity  Program,  ID 

Kelley  Mitchell 

Palouse  Hills  Willow  Crafts,  ID* 

Leroy  Lee 

Citizens  for  Environmental  Quality,  ID* 

Al  PoplosW 

Clearwater  Forest  Watch  Coalition,  ID* 

Challis  Mitchell 

Palouse  Forest  Watch,  ID* 

Kathy  Richmond 
Friends  of  the  West,  ID* 

Mark  Donham 

Regional  Association  of  Concerned 

Environmenalists,  IL 
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Jan  Wilder-Thomas 
Shawnee  Defense  Fund,  IL 

Andy  Mahler 
Heartwood,  IN 

Tim  Maloney 

Hoosier  Environmental  Council,  IN 

Joel  EXifour 

Earth  Tools  and  Goods,  IN* 

Mary  Dufour 

D  &  D  Enterprises,  IN* 

Tom  Buckley 

Iowa  Association  of  Naturalists,  LA 

Julianna  Johnston 

Iowa  Citizen  Aciton  Network,  lA 

Abbie  Walderbach 
Hair  on  the  Square,  lA* 

Bradley  Walderbach 
Walderbach  Construction,  lA* 

Al  Fritsch 

Appalachia  -  Science  in  the  Public  Interest,  KY 
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RECEIVED  AU6  M  1995 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


August  11.  1995 


Mr.  Barney  EDdng 

Manager 

Northern  California  Log  Scaling 

&.  Grading  Bureau 
Post  Office  Box  1088 
AruaCK, 'Califotnia  95S21 

Dear  Barney: 

'  Thank  you  for  sharing  your  concerns  about  the  salvage  logging  provision  of  die  fiscal 
1995  rescissions  bill.   I  appreciate  knowing  your  thoughts  on  this  issue. 

As  you  know,  I  signed  the  rescission  bill  because  it  helps  to  reduce  the  deficit  funher 
while  maintaining  tesponsible  investments  in  children,  education,  national  service,  and  job 
training.    However.  I  opposed  the  salvage  logging  provision^  as  it  threatens  to  impair,  rather 
than  pTomote,  sustainable  economic  activity.    The  House  and  $enate  were  unwilling  to 
abandon  the  salvage  timber  rider,  but  Congress  did  accept  important  changes  that  will 
preserve  my  Adraijaistration's  ability  to  adhere  to  the  standaitis  and  guidehnes  in  our  current 
Torest  plans.    The  changes  give  the  agencies  the  discretion/  wtlich'we  will  exennse  fiilly-,  to 
protect  our  nation's  natural  resources.  |    ~ 

1 

Now  that  the  rider  has  become  law,  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  beads  of  other  federal  agencies  to  carry  out  timber  salvage 
activities  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  all  existing  enytnonmenial  laws.    Be  assuT«i 
that  we  will  not  violate  our  environmental  standards  —  they  are  too  important  to  protecting 
our  quality  of  life  and  our  economy. 

As  we  continue  wortdng  to  meet  the  many  •mvimnmental  dnd  economic  challenges  that 
Oui'  liaiiou  ihLtsi,  I  welcome  yuar  uivolvement.  I 

Sincerely, 
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INTRODUCTION 

My  name  is  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Bonnicksen.  I  am  a  forest  ecologist  and  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Forest  Science  at  Texas  A&M  University. 

I  have  conducted  research  on  forest  management  for  more  than  twenty-four  years.  My 
publications  include  82  scientific  papers  and  book  chapters,  and  6  commercial  software  packages. 
I  am  co-founder  of  the  Society  for  Ecological  Restoration  and  a  former  member  of  its  board  of 
directors.  I  also  serve  on  the  editorial  board  for  its  scientific  journal  —  Restoration  Ecology.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  and  a  former  university  department  head, 
California  state  park  commissioner  and  national  park  ranger. 

My  statement  briefly  summarizes  some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities  that  we  face  in  restoring 
health  to  North  America's  forests.  A  widely  accepted  definition  of  forest  health  states:  "Forest 
health  is  a  condition  of  forest  ecosystems  that  sustains  their  [native]  complexity  while  providing 
for  human  needs."  As  a  forester  who  specializes  in  restoration,  I  added  the  word  "native"  (which 
means  pre-European  settlement)  to  the  definition  of  forest  health. 

I  will  emphasize  four  points  in  my  statement: 

1 .  North  America's  forests  are  obviously  unhealthy  and  dangerous,  and  without 
intervention  the  condition  will  only  become  worse. 

2.  A  silent  killer  is  loose  in  North  America  that  may  destroy  what  remains  of  native 
forests  within  our  lifetime. 

3.  The  removal  of  Native  American  management  and  the  suppression  of  fires  are  the 
dominant  causes  for  declining  forest  health  and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  native 
forests. 

4.  Timber  harvesting  and  prescribed  fire  provide  the  only  hope  for  reversing  the  loss 
of  North  America's  native  forests  and  returning  them  to  health. 


OBVIOUS  SYMPTOMS  OF  UNHEALTHY  FORESTS 

North  America's  forests  are  obviously  unhealthy  and  dangerous.  Most  people  know  that  today's 
forests  have  become  serious  fire  hazards.  Wildfires  blackened  over  4  million  acres  in  the  western 
United  States  during  the  summer  of  1994,  and  cost  the  federal  government  over  $1  billion  in 
suppression.  Between  1985  and  1992  wildfires  in  pine  forests  destroyed  1,3 11  home  in  Florida, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon  and  Washington.  Nationwide,  more  than  9,000 
homes  have  been  destroyed  over  the  past  decade.  Many  of  these  fiires  burned  hotter  than  would 
have  been  the  case  under  native  forest  conditions. 

Losses  to  wildfire  will  grow  as  North  America's  forests  and  brushlands  become  thicker.  Heavy 
logs  and  dead  trees  clutter  many  forests  and  provide  massive  amounts  of  fiiel.  They  also  are 
choked  with  several  layers  of  trees  that  allow  fires  to  easily  climb  into  the  canopy.  Fires  also  can 
move  fi°eely  across  vast  areas  because  the  mosaic  of  young  and  old  forests  that  prevented  the 
spread  of  wildfire  is  disappearing  as  the  patches  of  trees  grow  to  similar  sizes. 
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The  stresses  caused  by  increasing  tree  densities  also  weakens  forests  and  helps  to  spread 
destruction  by  insects  and  diseases.  In  1988-1989  pine  bark  beetles  killed  15,000  acres  of  pine 
trees  in  five  East  Texas  wilderness  areas  and  then  spread  into  bordering  timber  on  private  lands. 
Tree  mortality  in  the  United  States  increased  24  percent  between  1986  and  1991,  and  forest 
growth  declined  by  2  percent  during  the  same  period.  Competition  for  water,  nutrients  and 
sunlight  among  densely  packed  trees  explains  some  of  the  decline. 

The  wildfire  hazard,  and  losses  to  insects  and  pathogens,  already  are  extreme  and  they  can  only 
become  worse.  We  must  break  up  blocks  of  old  trees,  and  reduce  the  density  of  young  trees  and 
the  heavy  ground  fuels,  to  restore  health  to  North  America's  forests.  However,  remedies  for  the 
obvious  symptoms  of  declining  forest  health  must  include  eflForts  to  cure  the  underlying  disease. 


THE  SILENT  KILLER  OF  NORTH  AMERICA'S  FORESTS 

Sick  forests  are  like  sick  people.  Clear  symptoms  of  disease  promote  survival  because  the  patient 
gets  help  early  when  a  cure  is  easier  to  achieve.  Diseases  that  lack  noticeable  symptoms  of^en  go 
undiagnosed,  with  devastating  consequences.  Today  we  are  addressing  noticeable  symptoms  of 
declining  forest  health,  such  as  dangerous  wildfires.  We  know  how  to  cure  this  disease.  We  may 
fail  to  save  the  patient,  however,  because  reducing  fuels  to  prevent  fires  is  not  enough  to  stop  the 
silent  killer  that  is  loose  in  North  America's  forests  —  succession. 

Succession  is  the  gradual  replacement  of  one  plant  community  by  another.  It  is  natural  process  of 
growth  that  helps  to  maintain  the  dynamics  and  diversity  of  forests.  A  forest  of  trees  that  started 
growing  in  a  sunny  opening  is  gradually  replaced  by  other  trees  that  can  grow  in  the  thick  litter 
and  low  light  below.  Thus  one  kind  of  forest  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  another.  As  long  as 
new  openings  form,  trees  that  grow  in  openings  will  coexist  on  different  parts  of  the  landscape 
with  trees  that  grow  in  shade.  This  is  a  healthy  forest. 

If  openings  stop  being  formed,  the  forest  will  gradually  decline.  Succession  will  continue  without 
interruption  in  all  parts  of  the  forest  until  trees  that  grow  in  openings  gradually  disappear.  Like 
the  human  body,  cell  growth  is  good  as  long  as  it  is  constrained.  Unconstrained  growth  is  cancer. 
Similarly,  unconstrained  succession  is  a  cancer  on  the  landscape  that  is  devouring  North  America's 
native  forests.  Unconstrained  succession  is  an  insidious  disease  because  the  symptoms  do  not 
become  obvious  to  most  people  until  the  last  tree  falls. 

Unconstrained  succession  is  destroying  native  forests  throughout  North  America.  Native  mixed- 
conifer  forests  in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains  of  southern  California  and  giant  sequoia  forests  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  are  being  replaced  by  shade-tolerant  white  fir  trees.  Pine  trees  used  to  make  up 
70  percent  of  the  Boise  National  Forest  in  Idaho  while  today  they  only  represent  30  percent  of  the 
forest.  Fir  trees  replaced  pine  on  the  forest.  Sugar  maple  is  taking  over  northern  and  eastern 
hardwood  forests.  Douglas-fir  forests  are  being  replaced  by  shade-tolerant  western  hemlock  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  by  white  fir  in  the  Southwest.  Lodgepole  pine  forests  also  are  being 
replaced  by  shade-tolerant  spruce  and  fir  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Elsewhere  in  the  West,  juniper  is  spreading  within  pinyon-juniper  woodlands  and  replacing 
grasslands  in  the  Colorado  Plateau  and  southern  Rocky  Mountain  regions  of  northern  Arizona 
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and  northern  New  Mexico.  Because  of  increases  in  the  density  of  pine  and  other  conifers,  aspen 
forests  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  decreased  by  46  percent,  and  they  are  rapidly  disappearing  as 
a  distinct  forest  type  throughout  their  range. 

The  successional  replacement  of  forests  is  also  causing  a  reduction  in  wildlife  and  fish  habitat,  and 
a  decrease  in  biodiversity.  The  loss  of  aspen  in  the  Southwest  and  throughout  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  especially  in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  is  particularly  serious  because  such  forests 
provide  habitat  for  77  bird  species  and  56  species  of  mammals,  including  elk. 

In  the  Southeast,  shade  tolerant  hardwoods  are  replacing  pine  trees  throughout  their  range.  The 
1989  outbreak  of  pine  beetles  that  devastated  wilderness  areas  in  Texas  accelerated  the  succession 
problem.  Theremovalofoverstory  pine  trees  released  the  hardwoods  growing  below.  Thus 
hardwood  forests  are  replacing  native  pine  forests.  Only  about  17  percent  of  the  native 
southeastern  pine  forests  remain.  This  loss  is  especially  tragic  because  the  pine  savannas  that  have 
disappeared  had  the  highest  species  richness  of  any  forest  in  North  America,  and  they  equaled  the 
highest  levels  reported  in  the  world  literature. 


THE  DOMINANT  CAUSE  OF  DYING  FORESTS 

We  cannot  cure  a  disease  without  knowing  the  cause.  Exotic  plants,  animals  and  diseases 
continue  to  change  North  America's  forests,  and  urbanization  and  agriculture  have  also  taken  their 
toll.  The  suppression  of  lightning  fires  and  the  control  of  insects  and  diseases  also  contributed  to 
forest  decline.  Nevertheless,  the  removal  of  Native  American  management  over  a  century  ago 
was  the  dominant  cause  of  deterioration  in  North  America's  forests. 

Recent  studies  show  that  as  early  as  9,500  B.C.  there  may  have  been  10  million  Paleo-Indians 
living  fi-om  coast  to  coast  in  North  America.  At  the  time  of  European  contact  there  were  about 
600  Indian  nations  consisting  of  as  many  as  12  million  people  who  were  actively  managing  every 
comer  of  the  continent.  Thus  the  native  forests  of  North  America  described  by  the  first  European 
explorers  and  settlers  were  shaped  by  thousands  of  years  of  management  by  Native  Americans. 

The  earliest  explorers  found  North  America  teeming  with  Indians.  As  the  expedition  of  Hernando 
de  Soto  (1539-1542)  recorded:  "The  land  was  thickly  inhabited..."  Many  of  these  early  explorers 
commented  about  Indian  burning  in  1 528,  for  example,  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  recorded  in 
his  narrative  that  in  Texas  "The  Indians  of  the  interior... go  with  brands  in  the  hand  firing  the  plains 
and  forests  within  their  reach,  that  the  mosquitos  may  fly  away,  and  at  the  same  time  to  drive  out 
lizards  and  other  like  things  fi-om  the  earth  for  them  to  eat.  In  this  way  do  they  appease  their 
hunger,  two  or  three  time  in  the  year..." 

Missionaries'  diaries,  settlers' jounuds  and  explorers'  and  surveyors'  field  notes  relay  that 
intentional  burning  by  Native  Americans  was  a  universal  practice  in  the  New  World.  Indians 
burned  landscapes  to  stimulate  the  production  of  edible  wild  plants  for  seeds,  leaves,  fivits,  bulbs 
and  stems;  to  promote  young  adventitious  and  epicormic  shoots  of  shrubs  for  basketry;  to 
discourage  insects,  diseases  and  weeds;  to  increase  palatable  grasses  and  browse  for  animals;  to 
increase  visibility;  to  facilitate  travel;  to  decrease  dense  brush  and  promote  more  open  country;  to 
enhance  waterfowl  habitat;  to  create  firewood;  to  use  as  a  weapon  of  war;  to  eliminate  rubbish 
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and  pests  in  the  villages;  to  open  and  maintain  trails;  to  signal  one  another;  to  create  fUel  breaks; 
to  open  Tieadows  along  forest  trails  that  attract  animals  and  provide  living  food  reserves  during 
travel,  to  clear  the  ground  for  gathering  acorns;  to  reduce  competition  for  mast  trees,  to  cook 
insect  or  seeds  before  harvesting;  to  clear  fields  for  planting;  to  flush  and  surround  game;  and  for 
many  other  reasons.  Some  Indian-set  fires  also  went  out  of  control,  and  signal  fires  and  campfires 
often  were  left  to  bum.  Altogether,  Indian-set  fires  helped  to  create  and  maintain  most  of  North 
America's  landscapes. 

Most  Indian-set  fires  burned  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  underneath  the  forest  canopy.  Large 
and  dangerous  wildfires  were  rare  because  Indian-set  fires  and  lightning  fires  burned  fi^equently 
enough  to  thin  young  trees  and  clean  up  debris  on  the  forest  floor.  These  include  oak  forests  in 
the  East,  mixed  conifer  forests  in  the  West,  and  pine  forests  in  the  South,  West  and  Upper 
Midwest.  However,  surface  fires  met  pockets  of  heavy  fiiels  here  and  there,  flared  up  and  killed 
small  patches  of  large  trees.  This  created  small  openings  where  the  succession  process  could 
begin  anew.  Thus  Indian-set  fires  maintained  a  diverse,  healthy  and  safe  landscape. 

Massive  fires,  which  swept  across  large  areas  each  few  hundred  years  killing  most  of  the  trees, 
dominated  a  small  portion  of  North  America's  native  forests.  They  include  spruce-fir  and  jack 
pine  forests  in  the  North,  lodgepole  pine  forests  in  the  West  and  Douglas-fir  forests  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  These  large  fires  also  began  a  new  succession  process  after  the  burned  area  was 
occupied  by  trees  that  grow  best  in  openings.  Many  of  these  massive  fires  also  were  set  by  Native 
Americans. 

The  deterioration  in  North  America's  landscapes  because  of  fJie  removal  of  Native  American 
management  also  affects  endangered  plants.  Certain  plants  integral  to  traditional  indigenous 
cultures  are  now  rare  and  endangered  or  uncommon  species.  These  include  such  species  as 
Pringle's  yampah,  Gardiner's  yampah,  Kaweah  brodiaea  and  coyote  thistle  in  California.  In  many 
cases,  these  plants  became  rare  because  they  are  no  longer  cultivated  and  burned  by  Native 
Americans. 

Native  forests  that  were  managed  by  Native  Americans  provide  the  only  tangible  and  scientifically 
justifiable  model  of  naturalness  and  forest  health.  Therefore,  restoring  health  to  North  America's 
forests  requires  first  documenting  native  conditions.  Next,  we  must  decide  what  values  produced 
by  native  forests  also  serve  current  needs.  Finally,  we  must  select  management  practices  that  can 
incorporate  those  values  into  fiiture  forests. 

THE  ONLY  HOPE  FOR  RESTORING  FOREST  HEALTH 

Native  Americans  kept  forests  healthy  for  thousands  of  years.  They  were  the  ultimate  multiple 
use  managers.  Considerable  knowledge  and  skill  was  required  to  locate,  cultivate,  harvest  and 
process  the  many  resources  Native  Americans  produced  fi'om  the  land.  Much  of  this  knowledge 
has  disappeared,  but  not  entirely.  Some  of  the  original  indigenous  knowledge  remains  and  even 
modified  practices  are  relevant  to  modem  forest  management.  Traditional  knowledge  and  science 
provide  the  foundation  for  reversing  the  loss  of  North  America's  native  forests  and  returning  them 
to  health  and  productivity.  Timber  harvesting  and  prescribed  fire  provide  the  tools. 
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Lightning  fires  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  restore  and  maintain  native  forests  because  they  occur  too 
infi-equently  to  prevent  fuels  fi'om  building  up  and  causing  catastrophic  fires.  In  he  past,  lightning 
fires  supplemented  Indian-set  fires  to  create  the  frequencies  needed  to  maintain  most  of  North 
America's  native  forests.  Prescribed  fire  can  replace  Indian-set  fires  to  help  reverse  unconstrained 
succession  and  improve  health  in  many  forests.  However,  safety  and  liability  concerns  will 
probably  prevent  its  widespread  and  frequent  use.  A  recent  interest  by  Congress  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  regulating. PM2.S  (particulate  matter  less  than  2.5  microns  in 
diameter)  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  may  fiirther  reduce  opportunities  to  use  prescribed  burning.  In 
addition,  the  density  of  understory  trees  is  too  high  and  the  fiiel  loading  too  great  in  many  forests 
to  risk  the  use  of  prescribed  fire. 

Science-base  timber  harvesting  is  the  safest  and  most  eflFective  way  to  restore  the  effects  of  fire  in 
most  forests.  Even-aged  timber  harvesting  can  mimic  massive  fires  by  leaving  standing  dead 
trees,  fallen  logs  and  stringers  of  live  trees  behind,  and  by  creating  openings  shaped  to  look  as  if 
they  were  formed  by  fire.  Patch  cuts  and  group  selection  can  mimic  surface  fires  by  producing  the 
small  scale  mosaics  and  open  and  parks-like  conditions  that  characterized  native  forests  in  the 
South  and  elsewhere.  Single  tree  selection  can  mimic  single  tree  falls  in  uneven-aged  forests 
composed  of  shade-tolerant  trees.  Thinning  and  prescribed  burning  also  can  deep  the  forest  clear 
of  debris  and  small  trees.  Timber  harvesting  has  the  added  advantage  of  creating  jobs,  producing 
wood  and  generating  revenue  to  pay  for  management. 

CONCLUSION 

Without  intervention  the  wildfire  hazard  can  only  become  worse.  Forest  health  also  will  continue 
to  decline  and  the  list  of  endangered  species  will  grow  longer.  Unless  something  is  done  now  to 
reverse  this  deterioration,  many  forest  types  will  cease  to  exist  within  the  next  twenty-five  to  fifty 
years.  The  effects  of  Indian  burning  must  be  simulated  using  timber  harvesting  and  prescribed 
fire.  We  must  act  soon  to  return  North  America's  forests  to  a  healthy  and  sustainable  condition. 
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STATEMENT  OF 

SCOTT  E.  SCHLARBAUM,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  FOREST  GENETICS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTRY,  WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 

Before  the 

Connnlttee  on  Resources 

Task  Force  on  Timber  Salvage  and  Forest  Health 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Concerning  Issues  associated  with  Forest  Health 
Timber  Salvage  in  Southern  States 

December  19,  1995 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  TASK  FORCE  MEMBERS: 

The  ability  to  salvage  timber  in  National  Forests  after  a 
natural  or  pest-related  disaster  is  critical  for  maintaining  forest 
health,  regenerating  a  vigorous,  productive  forest,  and  providing 
a  relatively  safe  environment  for  recreational  activities.  Harvest 
of  designated  areas  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emergency  Timber 
Salvage  Amendment  complements  the  principles  of  multiple  use 
management  in  National  Forests. 

The  forests  of  North  America  are  diverse  ecosystems.  Western 
forests  are  dominated  by  coniferous  species.  In  contrast,  eastern 
forests  contain  a  rich  diversity  of  forest  types  including  upland 
and  bottomland  hardwoods,  pine,  spruce-fir,  and  oak-pine  forest 
types .  Forest  management  and  regeneration  practices  can  be 
different  in  each  forest  type,  dependent  upon  species  composition 
and  environment. 

In  the  southern  Appalachian  mountains,  there  are  five  primary 
categories  of  natural  or  pest-related  events  that  can  necessitate 
using  the  Emergency  Timber  Salvage  Amendment.  Catastrophic  damage 
to  forests  by  gypsy  moth,  southern  pine  beetle,  fire,  wind  storms 
("blow-downs")  and  ice  storms  create  disturbances  that  will 
influence  future  regeneration  and  future  use  of  the  affected  sites. 
To  understand  the  need  for  invoking  the  Emergency  Timber  Salvage 
Amendment  necessitates  a  description  of  the  forest  damage  inflected 
by  each  type  of  catastrophic  event. 

Gypsy  moth  -  The  European  gypsy  moth,  an  exotic  insect  introduced 
to  the  country  in  1869  (cf.  Ccunpbell  and  Schlarbaum  1994),  is 
capable  of  inflicting  heavy  mortality  in  forests  when  at  high 
population  levels.  Gypsy  moth  caterpillars  (instars)  consume 
leaves  and  can  completely  defoliate  trees.  The  caterpillars  will 
consume  a  wide  variety  of  plant  species  and  especially  prefer  oaks 
(Montgomery  1991).   Mortality  can  occur  even  in  cove  hardwood 
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settings  that  provide  the  best  growing  conditions  for  upland 
hardwood  species.  After  an  area  has  been  subjected  to  heavy 
defoliation,  the  majority  of  mortality  will  be  evident  within  three 
years  generally  occurring  2  to  3  years  after  heavy  defoliation 
(Gottschalk  1993).  Dead  and  declining  trees  provide  relatively 
safe  havens  for  egg  masses,  caterpillars  and  adult  gypsy  moths, 
thereby  Increasing  population  levels  and  reproductive  capacity. 

Gypsy  moth  has  become  established  in  the  New  England  States 
and  presently  is  migrating  into  the  southern  Appalachian  region. 
This  region  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  gypsy  moth  attack  due  to 
the  relative  percentage  of  oak  species  in  forest  compositions.  The 
"killing  front",  extremely  high  population  levels  that  are  the 
precursor  for  permanent  forest  Infestation,  presently  is  in  the 
Roanoke,  Virginia  area  and  is  moving  in  a  southeastern  direction 
along  the  Appalachian  mountains .  Forest  devastation  is 
particularly  apparent  in  poor  or  marginal  sites  that  have  thin 
soils  and  low  amounts  of  precipitation. 

Southern  pine  beetle  -  Southern  pine  beetle  is  a  native  Insect  in 
southern  forests.  The  insect  attacks  all  pine  species,  but 
particularly  prefers  southern  yellow  pines,  e.g.,  loblolly,  pond, 
and  pitch  pines.  The  trees  are  killed  by  girdling  caused  by  the 
construction  of  egg  galleries  and  feeding  by  adults  in  the  cambium. 
The  cambium  is  the  layer  dividing  cells  that  is  the  tree's 
mechanism  for  volume  growth.  The  ceunbium  produces  xylem  (water 
conducting  tissue)  and  phloem  (food  conducting  tissue).  t.ithout 
these  tissues  the  tree  will  die.  The  invasion  of  the  cambium  by 
the  beetles  also  introduces  a  blue  stain  fungi  that  clogs  vessels 
and  accelerates  tree  demise.  Stands  targeted  by  southern  pine 
beetle  usually  are  not  vigorously  growing  due  to  over-stocking  or 
are  over-mature,  dense  stands.  Areas  with  high  beetle  densities 
are  called  "beetle  spots".  These  spots  can  grow  to  8000  acres  in 
size,  although  the  usual  infestation  is  1-2  acres.  The  magnitude 
of  southern  pine  beetle  devastation  is  staggering.  Approximately 
$256,522,000  in  green  stumpage  value  of  timber  was  killed  southwlde 
in  1995  (cf.  South  Carolina  Forestry  Commission,  1995).  Southern 
pine  beetle  populations  Increase  and  decrease,  dependent  upon 
environmental  conditions,  food  supply,  and  natural  predators. 

Forest  fire  -  Fires  can  weaken  trees  without  inducing  immediate 
mortality.  Fires  in  areas  with  large  eunounts  of  combustible 
materials  on  the  ground,  i.e.,  fuel,  are  the  most  damaging,  as  they 
damage  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem.  From  a  management 
standpoint,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  totality  of  fire  damage 
immediately  after  a  fire.  Damage  to  the  stem  provides  a  site  for 
Invasion  of  wood-rotting  fungi  that  will  eventually  predispose  the 
tree  to  wind  damage.  Many  trees  are  still  able  to  produce  new 
foliage,  but  the  foliage  is  relatively  sparse.  Over  the  succeeding 
years,  these  trees  will  eventually  decline  in  health  and  vigor. 
This  decline  can  predispose  trees  to  attack  by  Insects  and/or 
pathogens.    As  mortality  progressively  increases,  the  amount  of 
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dead  wood  in  the  area  correspondingly  increases,  but  at  a 
disproportionate  rate  when  compared  to  mortality  from  non- 
catastrophic  causes. 

Wind  storms  -  Weather  conditions  that  produce  high  and/or  turbulent 
winds,  e.g.,  hurricanes,  tornados,  "straight  or  straight-line 
winds",  can  devastate  small  to  large  areas  of  forested  lands. 
Coniferous  and  hardwood  species  are  susceptible  to  being  toppled  by 
high  winds.  These  areas  are  known  as  "blow-downs".  Usually  the 
trees  are  not  broken,  but  are  uprooted  by  wind.  Traversing  blow- 
down  areas  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  the  ground  is  covered  by 
stems  and  slash.  The  tremendous  amount  of  wood  and  debris  on  the 
forest  floor  raises  the  fuel  load,  increase  fire  danger,  and 
generally  makes  the  area  impassable. 

Ice  damage  -  Ice  storms  usually  cause  the  greatest  damage  to  pine 
species.  Trees  can  be  stripped  of  branches,  bent  and  broken  by  the 
weight  of  accumulated  ice.  Although  many  trees  in  a  stand  can 
survive  ice  storms,  there  is  an  overall  reduction  in  health.  This 
decline  will  predispose  the  stand  for  attack  by  southern  pine 
beetle. 

Problems  created  by  Forest  Devastation 

The  above  catastrophic  events  have  common,  profound  effects  on 
southern  Appalachian  forests  if  the  situation  is  not  addressed  by 
management.  Dead  trees  and  debris  from  declining  trees  create  a 
fire  hazard  by  increasing  the  amount  of  available  fuel  on  the 
forest  floor.  Forest  ecosystems  are  altered  in  terms  of 
biodiversity,  local  environment,  and  can  have  ramifications  for 
environments  associated  with  the  affected  area.  For  example,  the 
effects  of  gypsy  moth  defoliation  can  alter  compositions  of  flora 
and  fauna  species  (Allen  and  Bowersox,  1989).  Water  yield  from  the 
watershed  containing  the  affected  area  will  increase  (Corbett  and 
Lynch  1988).  Decomposition  of  wood  and  debris  will  increase  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  other  nutrients  entering  the  water  system, 
affecting  water  quality  (Swank  et  al.  1981). 

Dead  and  declining  forests  are  havens  for  forest  pests. 
Weakened  trees  are  prime  targets  for  attacks  by  insects  and 
pathogens.  Dead  and  dying  trees  provide  insects  with  shelter,  a 
comparatively  safe  environment  to  reproduce,  and  protection  from 
predators . 

Without  appropriate  management,  a  devastated  area  may  have 
problems  in  regenerating  the  same  forest  type  before  the 
catastrophic  event.  Standing  dead  trees  generally  will  not  sprout; 
the  most  common  method  of  heavy-seeded  hardwood  regeneration  in 
Southern  forests.  In  blow-down  situations,  natural  regeneration 
for  heavy  seeded  species,  e.g.,  oaks,  will  be  reduced,  as  the 
fallen  trees  will  be  physically  inhibited  from  sprouting  and 
sprouting  will  be  reduced  by  shading  of  fallen  stems  and  debris. 
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Recreational  opportunities  are  Impacted  by  catastrophic 
events.  Standing  dead  trees  pose  a  safety  hazard,  as  they  can 
topple  and  kill  or  malm  recreatlonlsts .  Additionally,  the 
aesthetic  quality  of  the  forests  can  be  reduced  (Hollenhorst  et  al. 
1993).  Gypsy  moth  defoliations  has  caused  recreational  use  to  drop 
as  much  as  25  percent  In  Infested  areas  (Goebl  1987). 

Importance  of  the  Emergency  Timber  Salvage  Amendment 

Use  of  the  Emergency  Timber  Salvage  Amendment  will  address  the 
above  problems  created  by  a  catastrophic  event,  while  providing  the 
funds  for  reforestation  efforts  to  restore  the  devastated  areas. 
Funds  generated  from  sales  governed  under  the  Emergency  Timber 
Salvage  Amendment  are  (by  law)  used  for  reforestation/restoration 
activities  In  the  affected  area. 

A  provision  In  the  Emergency  Timber  Salvage  Amendment  allows 
for  the  timely  removal  of  dead  and  declining  trees.  By  Invoking  the 
Amendment,  a  full  Environmental  Analysis  does  not  have  to  be 
conducted  If  the  area  does  not  contain  Threatened  and  Endangered 
Species,  and  the  sale  will  not  exceed  1  million  board  feet.  This 
significantly  reduces  the  time  Interval  from  designation  of  a 
salvage  area  to  actual  harvest  and  thereby,  will  address  fire. 
Insect  and  recreational  concerns.  In  addition,  the  expenses 
associated  with  an  Environmental  Analysis  are  reduced.  The 
reduction  of  time  will  Increase  the  profits  from  the  sale,  as  there 
Is  less  time  for  wood  deterioration.  The  additional  profit  margin 
and  reduced  expenses  will  provide  more  money  for  reforestation 
activities  In  the  salvage  area. 

The  lack  of  an  appeal  process  Is  another  critical  factor  In 
the  successful  application  of  the  Emergency  Timber  Salvage 
Amendment.  Appeals  can  significantly  delay  the  salvage  harvest, 
thereby  Increasing  fire.  Insect  and  regeneration  problems. 

Below  Is  a  contrast  between  a  "green  wood"  sale  under  typical 
timber  sale  procedures  and  a  timber  salvage  sale  under  the 
provision  of  the  Emergency  Timber  Salvage  Act  that  Illustrates  the 
greater  economic  return  of  salvage  sales  for  reforestation 
purposes . 

An  average  timber  sale  on  the  Cherokee  National  Forest  would 
generate  700  thousand  board  feet.  The  sale  documentation  and 
appeal  process  would  take  an  average  of  15  months  to  complete.  The 
following  costs  would  be  Incurred  prior  to  sale.  Overhead  Is  not 
included. 


Sales  Preparation  Cost  $9 , 100 

Sales  Administration  Cost  (cost  of  overseeing  contract) 

$6,100 
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Plannlng/Analyses/Inventory  Cost  (to  complete  Environmental 
Analysis)  $17,000 

Total  Costs  =  $32,200 

The  Planning/Analyses/Inventory  costs  are  over  50  percent  of  the 
total  costs  associated  with  the  sale  (52.7%).  The  majority  of 
these  costs  are  incurred  when  specialists  analyze  and  prepare  the 
necessary  documentation.  The  specialists  can  include:  Botanists, 
Wildlife  Biologists,  Fisheries  Biologists,  Forest  Planner, 
Landscape  Architect,  Forestry  Technician,  Engineer,  Soils 
Sclent ist/Hydrologist,  Archaeologist,  and  Line  Officer. 

In  comparison,  the  costs  associated  with  a  sale  on  the  same  area  of 
approximately  700  thousand  board  feet,  but  administered  under  the 
Emergency  Timber  Salvage  Amendment  provision,  are  significantly 
lower.  The  time  from  designating  the  affected  area  to  initiation  of 
salvage  operations  would  be  approximately  10  days. 

Sales  Preparation  Cost  $11,100 

Sales  Administration  Cost  (cost  of  overseeing  contract) 

$6,100 

Planning/Analysis /Inventory  Cost  (to  complete  Environmental 
Analysis )  $2 , 000 

Total  Costs  =  $17,600 

The  sale-associated  costs  would  be  reduced  by  approximately  45 
percent.  Although  the  returns  from  salvage  verses  "green  wood" 
sale  would  be  somewhat  lower,  the  net  profit  from  the  salvage  sale 
would  be  higher.  This  would  result  in  a  greater  proportion  of 
funds  being  allocated  toward  reforestation  of  the  sale  area.  The 
overall  result  would  be  regeneration  of  a  higher  quality  forest; 
higher  quality  in  terms  of  timber  production,  wildlife  habitat 
and/or  recreational  opportunities . 

The  Emergency  Timber  Salvage  Amendment  is  particularly 
essential  to  the  management  of  southern  pine  beetle.  Aerial 
surveys  detect  beetle  spots,  and  the  ability  to  address  the 
infestation  by  harvest  is  critical .  The  reproductive  cycle  of 
southern  pine  beetle  Is  approximately  30  days  in  the  growing  season 
and  resulting  in  6-7  generations  per  year.  Before  the  Emergency 
Timber  Salvage  Amendment  was  enacted,  preparing  a  salvage  sale  took 
approximately  100  days  before  harvest  could  begin.  Three 
generations  of  beetles  could  emerge  and  Infest  other  trees  during 
this  waiting  period. 

The  ability  to  rapidly  remove  dead  and  dying  trees  in  oak- 
dominated  hardwood  forests  is  paramount  to  successful  regeneration 
of  a  forest  with  the  same  species  composition.  The  majority  of  oak 
trees  in  eastern  forests  are  from  sprout  origin,  as  opposed  to 
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originating  from  acorns.  Dead  trees  will  not  sprout  unless  the 
stem  is  removed  from  the  stump.  In  addition,  sprouting  will  not 
occur  in  stumps  covered  with  dead  stems  and  slash.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  finite  time  that  the  stump  (and  associated  root  system)  has 
the  capacity  to  sprout.  Long  delays  before  the  initiation  of 
salvage  harvest  will  decrease  the  probability  of  natural  oak 
regeneration. 

Oak  regeneration  in  eastern  forests  is  problematic  under  the 
best  management  scenarios.  Generally,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  oak  component  in  eastern  hardwood  forests  (Loftis  1992).  The 
decrease  is  caused  by  a  variety  of  reasons  including  cyclical  acorn 
production  (Lorimar  1992,  Sork  and  Bramble  1993),  sprout  and 
seedling  losses  to  pests  (Oak  1992),  damage  to  the  regenerating 
seedlings  (Sander  1971),  and  seedlings  unable  to  compete  in 
regenerating  stands  (Lorimar  1992,  Johnson  1976,  Olson  and  Hooper 
1971).  The  reduction  of  wildfire  also  has  had  an  impact  on  oak 
regeneration.  Fires  will  reduce  the  population  levels  of  seed-born 
competing  species,  such  as  yellow-poplar,  thereby  allowing  a 
greater  number  of  oak  sprouts  to  reach  a  dominant  position.  There 
is  a  relationship  between  fund  expenditures  for  reforestation  in 
oak-dominated  salvage  areas  and  successful  regeneration  of  an  oak 
component.  Delays  in  salvage  harvest  operations  will  promote  wood 
degradation  that  will  affect  the  sale  value  and  thereby,  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  reforestation. 

Site  Selection  Bias  in  Salvage  Sales 

There  is  a  heavy  bias  toward  selecting  sites  with  the  most 
valuable  timber,  i.e.,  sites  capable  of  providing  the  greatest 
economic  return.  This  bias  is  due  to  the  internal  economics  of  the 
Forest  Service.  In  preparation  for  an  emergency  salvage  sale,  the 
Timber  Staff  Officer  will  request  dollars  from  the  Salvage  Trust 
Fund  to  pay  for  preparation  of  the  sale.  This  "loan"  will  be 
reimbursed  to  the  Fund  from  revenue  generated  by  the  sale  that 
remains  after  site  reforestation  as  required  by  law.  Therefore, 
the  forest  manager  must  select  sites  that  are  capable  of  generating 
enough  revenue  to  reforest  the  site  and  to  reimburse  the  Salvage 
Trust  Fund. 

It  is  possible  to  use  Salvage  Trust  Fund  dollars  to  prepare 
salvage  sales  on  poor  or  marginal  sites  where  a  catastrophic  event 
has  occurred.  The  financial  returns  from  such  sales,  however, 
would  not  exceed  the  expenditures,  causing  the  timber  sale  to  be 
classified  as  a  "below  cost  sale",  assuming  a  buyer  could  be  found. 
Even  if  the  salvage  harvest  took  place,  the  Salvage  Trust  Fund 
probably  would  not  be  fully  reimbursed  after  reforestation  costs, 
due  to  the  net  loss  on  the  sale.  This  scenario  would  soon  exhaust 
the  Salvage  Trust  Fund,  leaving  no  source  of  revenue  to  fund  any 
salvage  sales  regardless  of  profit  margin.  Therefore,  in  general, 
only  the  good  timber  producing  sites  are  properly  managed  on 
National  Forests  when  a  catastrophic  event  occurs,  and  poor  or 
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marginal  sites  are  not  salvaged/managed.  This  results  in  the  poor 
sites  not  being  properly  managed  to  prevent  hazard  and  regeneration 
problems  associated  with  a  catastrophic  event.  The  problems  in 
damaged  areas,  e.g.,  increased  fuel  load  or  pest  haven,  eventually 
will  cause  problems  for  adjacent  areas  under  appropriate  forest 
management.  The  same  situation  exists  in  forest  stands  without 
catastrophic  events;  management  activities  are  concentrated  on  the 
better  sites. 

Reactive  versus  Proactive  Forest  Management 

Salvage  harvests  are  a  reactive  forest  management  practice. 
The  harvests  occur  after  a  natural  or  pest-related  disaster.  While 
it  is  difficult  to  predict  some  natural  disasters,  e.g.,  blow- 
downs,  insect-related  disasters  are  more  predictable.  Many  insect- 
related  salvage  harvests  would  not  be  needed,  if  proactive  forest 
management  had  previously  occurred.  For  example,  gypsy  moth 
problems  can  be  addressed  by  altering  species  composition, 
decreasing  the  oak  component  in  susceptible  stands,  and  harvesting 
to  promote  vigorously  growing  sprouts.  On  the  more  productive 
sites,  some  proactive  management  Is  possible,  but  generally  the 
management  must  be  connected  with  a  timber  sale  to  use  appropriated 
dollars  to  pay  for  the  sale  preparation  and  post-harvest  management 
activities. 

Problems  with  Public  Perception  and  Harvests  under 
the  Emergency  Timber  Salvage  Amendment 

Although  harvesting  a  salvage  area  by  clearcuttlng  is  a 
permitted  option  under  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  (1976) 
and  the  proposed  rules  for  National  Forest  System  Land  and  Resource 
Management  Planning  (1995),  forest  managers  are  cautious  about 
recommending  salvage  by  clearcuttlng.  The  general  public  currently 
views  clearcuttlng  as  a  questionable  harvest  method.  In  terms  of 
forest  ecosystem  health  and  regeneration.  This  perception  is 
unfortunate,  as  clearcuttlng  in  oak-dominated  forests  is  the  most 
appropriate  harvest  method  for  regenerating  a  stand  with  the  same 
species  composition.  Generally,  oak  species  are  Intolerant  to 
shade  and  best  grow  in  full  sunlight;  conditions  created  by  a 
clearcut  harvest.  Research  recently  conducted  by  the  Forest 
Service's  Institute  of  Root  Biology  has  confirmed  this  growth 
behavior  In  field  and  laboratory  experiments  by  contrasting  oaks 
grown  in  shaded  conditions  with  oaks  growing  In  full  sunlight.  The 
studies  have  conclusively  shown  that  oaks  exhibit  the  fastest 
growth  and  compete  best  with  surrounding  vegetation  when  in  100 
percent  sunlight  (Kormanlk,  personal  communication) . 

Forest  managers  also  are  cautious  about  clearcut 
recommendations  due  to  internal  Forest  Service  edicts  concerning 
clearcuttlng  and  language  in  Appropriation  Bills  (Robertson 
letters,  1988,  1991).  These  restrictions  on  clearcuttlng  have  been 
applied  across  National  Forests  regardless  of  the  regeneration 
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biology  of  the  forest  type,  e.g.,  upland  hardwood  forests  in  the 
South  vs.  spruce-fir  forests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Correspondingly,  harvests  by  clearcuts  have  been  dramatically 
reduced,  despite  the  conflict  of  direction  between  the  above 
memorandums  and  documents  like  the  National  Forest  Management  Act 
that  give  authority  for  clearcutting.  Unfortunately,  the  hesitant 
use  of  clearcutting  as  a  harvest  method  in  salvage  sales  (and  green 
wood  sales),  only  reduces  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
reforestation  of  the  affected  area. 

Certain  segments  of  the  public  believe  that  the  Impetus  behind 
a  salvage  sale  due  to  a  catastrophic  event  is  no  different  from  the 
impetus  behind  a  commercial  timber  sale  on  private  land.  A 
private,  commercial  timber  sale  is  economically  driven  by  a  profit 
margin,  while  the  Emergency  Timber  Salvage  is  driven  by  the  biology 
of  the  affected  forest  area  as  summarized  above. 

Closing  Statement 

In  closing,  I  offer  the  following  conclusions  and  opinions 
based  on  the  above  statements. 

1.  The  Emergency  Timber  Salvage  Amendment  is  necessary  for  proper 
forest  management  of  areas  in  southern  National  Forests  that  have 
been  devastated  by  catastrophic  events.  The  Amendment  allows 
National  Forest  managers  to  rapidly  develop  and  implement  a 
biologically  sound  harvest  and  regeneration  plan  that  will  address 
problems  associated  with  catastrophic  events. 

2.  Rapid  facilitation  of  salvage  sales  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Emergency  Timber  Salvage  Amendment  is  limited  to  sales  of  under  1 
million  board  feet.  Biological  problems  associated  with 
catastrophic  events  occur  whether  the  board  feet  estimate  in  the 
affected  area  is  large  or  small.  Salvage  sale  size  should  be  based 
on  appropriate  forest  management  principles  and  not  limited  by  the 
amount  of  board  feet.  The  board  feet  limitation  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  Emergency  Timber  Salvage  Amendment. 

3.  The  Emergency  Timber  Salvage  Amendment  should  be  passed  as  a 
permanent  law.  Natural  and  pest-related  disasters  will  always 
occur  and  to  continue  temporary  renewal  of  a  law  that  will  always 
be  needed  is  not  time  and  resource  efficient. 

4 .  Forest  management  problems  caused  by  catastrophic  events  are 
not  confined  to  boundaries  between  productive  and  marginal  or  poor 
sites.  Congress  needs  to  work  with  the  Forest  Service  to  develop 
and  fund  forest  management  strategies  that  will  encompass  all  sites 
affected  by  catastrophic  events. 
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5.  The  reduction  of  clearcuttlng  as  a  harvest  practice  In  salvage 
and  green  wood  sales  In  southern  National  Forests  is  not  based  on 
biological  principles.  Forest  Service  directives  that  reduce 
clearcuttlng  by  an  arbitrary  percentage  over  all  National  Forests 
need  to  be  revised,  based  on  the  regeneration  biology  of  different 
forest  types  and  not  on  political.  Industrial,  or  preservationist 
agendas. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  J.  CHRISTOPHER  HANEY,  WILDLIFE  ECOLOGIST,  THE 
WILDERNESS  SOCIETY,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  BEFORE  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES.  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOURCES.  TASK  FORCE  ON 
TIMBER  SALV.A.CE  AND  FOREST  HE.^TH,  ASHEVILLE,  NC,  DECEMBER     . 

1995  "" 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee.  My  name  is  J. 
Christopher  Haney  and  I  am  the  wildhfe  ecologist  for  The  Wilderness  Society.  The 
Wilderness  Societ\'  is  a  national  conservation  organization  with  275.000  members.  The 
society  foaises  on  public  lands  management,  forest  use,  and  sustainable  communities. 
The  Wilderness  Society  has  been  active  on  national  forest  issues  since  its  founding  in 
1935.  Indeed,  it  was  here  in  the  Southern  Appalachians,  in  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  that  a  group  of  foresters,  conservationists,  a  landscape  architect  and  a 
wildlife  biologist  conceived  the  vision  for  our  society. 

Speaking  with  you  today  is  a  particular  pleasure  because  the  Appalachians  of 
eastern  Tennessee  and  western  Nonh  Carolina  have  been  home  to  my  family  since  the 
late  I700's.  My  mother  and  father  attended  school,  met,  and  married  in  nearby  Candler, 
NC.   My  sister,  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins  live  in  Asheville  and  Hendersonville. 

Today,  I  want  to  brief  you  on  some  of  the  ecological  consequences  of  salvage 
logging  to  forest  ecosystems,  in  particular  its  effect  on  wildlife.  By  way  of  further 
introduction,  let  me  mention  that  I  received  my  doctoral  degree  in  zoology  from  the 
University  of  Georgia,  worked  as  a  wildlife  ecologist  in  .^Jaska,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
faculty  in  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  at  the  Permsylvania  State  University.   I  have 
been  invited  to  panicipate  on  several  ecosystem  management  projects  important  to  our 
nation,  including  bilateral  research  in  the  Bering  Sea  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of 
State,  and  continued  service  as  a  core  science  reviewer  for  the  Exxon  Valdez  Oil  Spill 
Trustee  Council,  a  consortium  of  six  federal  and  state  agencies  overseeing  recovery  of 
damaged  natural  resources  in  coastal  Alaska. 

Today,  it  is  often  assumed  by  some  that  forests  marked  by  dead  and  dying  trees 
inevitably  justi^  salvage  logging  because  these  indicate  a  "forest  health  crisis".  This  is 
untrue.  The  response  of  wildlife  to  large-scale,  catastrophic  tree  death  tell  quite  a 
different  story.   Let  me  relate  to  you  what  happened  after  a  highly  destructive  tornado 
produced  widespread  windthrow  and  tree  mortality  in  the  hemlock-hardwoods  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  a  few  years  ago. 

On  May  31,  1985,  three  tornadoes  crossed  northwestern  Permsylvania,  damaging 
nearly  13,000  acres  of  forest.   Some  stands  were  completely  levelled;  windspeeds  in  these 
storms  exceeded  265  mph.   Over  99%  of  canopy  trees  were  windthrown  (Peterson,  C.  J., 
Pickett,  S.T.A.  1991.  TreefaU  and  resprouting  following  catastrophic  windthrow  in  an  old- 
growth  hemJock-hardwoods  forest.  For.  Ecol.  Manage.  4.2:  205-217).  Two-thirds  of  these 
trees  were  uprooted,  the  remainder  were  actually  snapped  off  at  the  trunk,  no  small  feat 
considering  some  trees  were  >4  feet  in  diameter.  Now  it  just  so  happened  that  one 
particular  tornado  crossed  part  of  the  protected  Tionesta  Scenic  Area,  an  old-growth 
forest  with  trees  that  dated  back  to  the  early  1600's.  Of  course  the  tornado  continued  its 
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path  of  destruction,  and  just  outside  this  scenic  area  access  roads  were  built  throughout 
the  windthrow,  microtopography  and  soils  were  disturbed,  snags  and  residual  live  timber 
were  completely  removed,  and  small-diameter  slash  was  accumulated  into  piles. 

From  1993  to  1995,  8-9  years  after  the  windthrow,  I  conducted  a  field  study  to 
evaluate  the  response  of  wildlife  to  this  salvage  logging.  Sampling  in  the  salvaged  area 
was  paired  with  unsalvaged  areas  in  the  same  watershed  for  this  comparison.  I  was  also 
interested  in  how  the  vegetation  was  regenerating,  a  topic  ably  investigated  by  Dr,  Chris 
Peterson  and  his  colleagues  at  Rutgers  University,  and  bow  regrowth  in  the  salvaged  and 
unsalvaged  areas  would  influence  wildlife  u.se  of  these  habitats. 

Here  is  what  I  found: 

*  salvaging  operations  depressed  species  richness  of  the  bird  community  by  23%. 
Where  downed  timber  had  been  removed,  the  number  of  bird  species  fell  from  33 
to  25. 

*  bird  populations  were  reduced  17%  in  the  salvaged  portion,  declining  from  96 
to  80  territories. 

*  the  salvaged  area  had  not  a  single  woodpecker  territory,  whereas  the  unsalvaged 
windthrow  possessed  6-7  woodpedcer  territories  of  5  different  species.   Complete 
removal  of  all  canopy  trees,  including  snags,  from  the  salvaged  area  had 
completely  eliminated  the  microhabitat  for  these  animals. 

*  some  long-distance  Neotropical  migrants,  such  as  the  Canada  Warbler,  and 
short-distance  migrants,  like  the  Rufous-sided  Towhee,  both  of  which  have  been 
cited  for  steep,  continent-wide  declines,  were  5-6  times  more  abimdant  in  the 
unsalvaged  windthrow. 

'  several  other  species  were  completely  absent  from  the  salvaged  stand,  including 
Ruffed  Grouse,  Winter  Wren,  Veery.  Mourning  Warbler,  and  Dark-eyed  Junco. 

*  finally,  in  the  unsalvaged  stand,  the  rare  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  set  up  house 
after  an  absence  from  the  state  as  a  breeding  species  for  50  years.  We  also  found 
a  state-listed  Species-of-spedal-concern,  the  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher,  only  in 
stands  that  were  not  salvaged. 

You  might  be  wondering:  did  any  species  do  better  in  the  salvaged  section  of  the 
forest?  Yes,  but  only  two.  Species  that  were  significantly  more  abundant  in  salvaged 
areas,  the  Field  Sparrow  and  House  Wren,  are  both  typically  linked  to  human-disturbed, 
nonforested  landscapes.   You  see,  roads  and  openings  caused  by  the  salvage  operations 
had  essentially  transformed  the  vegetation  to  such  an  extent  that  some  colonist  species 
were  not  even  associated  with  forest  ecosystems. 

Effects  on  wildlife  were  by  no  means  limited  to  birds.  Unsalvaged  windthrows 
were  so  large,  the  downed  trees  so  thick,  and  regeneration  so  dense,  that  white-tail  deer 
could  not  travel  through  and  thus  forage  within  this  section  of  the  windthrow.  As  a 
consequence,  their  browsing  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  regeneration,  and  restoration 
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of  canopy  trees  was  proceeding  far  faster  and  more  completely  than  in  the  salvaged 
section- 
In  this  region  deer  are  a  source  of  keen  concern  to  foresters.  Because  of 
landscape  fragmentation,  deer  densities  are  often  2-3  times  higher  than  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  regenerating  commercially-important  canopy  trees.  Aside  from  fencing, 
there  are  few  silvicultural  options  to  mitigate  against  the  intense  browsing.  Because  the 
salvage  operations  created  so  many  foraging  avenues  for  deer,  regeneration  in  the 
salvaged  areas  of  the  forest  was  delayed  and  prolonged. 

I  draw  your  attention  to  how  various  components  of  forest  ecosystems  can  interact 
with  each  other:  catastrophic  disturbance,  followed  by  natural  regeneration,  regeneration 
then  influenced  by  wildlife  browsing,  regeneration  proceeding  differently  depending  on 
whether  or  not  salvaging  was  conducted.   One  eventual  re.sult  of  this  differential 
regeneration  and  man-made  disturbance  was  development  of  distinct  bird  communities  in 
the  two  management  regimes.   From  an  ecological  perspective,  using  salvage  logging  as 
an  exaise  to  restore  forests  after  catastrophic  damage  is  not  supported  by  either 
quantitative  or  qualitative  responses  of  wildlife. 

Natural  restoration  of  the  forest  after  this  tornado-induced  windthrow  illustrates 
the  importance  of  ecosystem  management  when  evaluating  forest  character.   Ecosystem 
management  demands  that  we  look  at  the  whole  instead  of  single  parts;  disturbance  and 
dying  trees  always  were  and  always  will  be  part  of  naturally-functioning  forests.  Forest 
health  is  not  necessarily  threatened  by  native  diseases  or  other  natural  disturbances.  To 
quote  a  recent  review  on  the  role  of  dLsease  in  fore.st.s  (Castello,  J.  D.,  Leopold,  D.  J., 
Smallidge,  P.  J.  1995.  Pathogens,  patterns,  and  processes  in  forest  ecosystems.  Biosdence 
45:  16-24),  "disease  is  essential  to  ecological  balance  in  a  natural  forest..."  and  it  can 
"facilitate  succession  and  help  to  maintain  genetic,  species,  and  age  diversity".   We  should 
not,  and  from  a  scientific  standpoint  we  cannot,  exaggerate  or  fabricate  a  forest  health 
crisis  in  Order  to  justify  salvage  logging. 
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Sierra  Club  -  Oeorgia  Chapter,  Hational  Forest  Issues  Leader  and 

Sierra  Club  -  Lands  Management  Coanittee  Member 


Mr.  Chairman  and  msabers  of  the  Resources  Coamittee.  My  name  is  Ren4 
Voss  and  X  am  a  volunteer  with  the  Sierra  Club.   Z  have  eoae  to 
testify  from  Atlanta,  Oeorgia  on  my  enm   time  and  at  great  ei^ense  to 
myself  and  the  Club.  Regardless,  thank  you  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  testify. 

The  Sierra  Club  is  an  national  volunteer-run  grassroots  environmental 
organization  with  roughly  600,000  members .   Our  Mission  is  'To 
aa^iore,  mnjoy,   and  protect  the  wild  places  ot   the  earth;  to  practice 
and  proswfce  the  responsible  use  ot   earth's  ecosystems  and  resources; 
to  educate  and  enlist  humanity  to  protect  and  restore  the  guaiity  ot 
the  natural  and  human  environment;  and  to  use  all  Imwtul  means  to 
carry  out  these  objectives. ' 

I  have  been  actively  participating  as  a  eitixen  to  influence  the 
management  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Oconee  Hational  Forests  in 
Oeorgia  for  the  last  several  years.   Z  also  volunteer  regionally  as  a 
board  maabmr   of  the  Chattooga  River  Watershed  Coalition  and  with  the 
Sierra  Club  on  our  National  Lands  Management  Co^aittee. 

Salvage  Logging  on  Oeorgia' s  Hational  Forests 

The  Forest  Service  in  Oeorgia  has  traditionally  pr^ared  salvage 
projects  to  suppress  southern  pine  beetle  outbreaks  and  to  remove 
downed  or  severely  damaged  trees  which  resulted  from  natural 
disturbances  such  as  tornadoes  and  other  major  storms.   Over  the  last 
ten  years,  many  projects  have  proceeded  unhindered  and  have  generally 
not  been  challenged  by  environmental  groups. 


22-451  0-96-6 
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In  years  when  there  have  been  special  circumstances  requiring  large 
salvage  operation,  the  Forest  Service  has  done  these  in  lieu  of  the 
green  timber  program  as  a  way  to  balance  yearly  outputs  and  scarce 
budgetary  and  personnel  resources.   The  salvage  coa^onent  of  the 
timber  program  on  Georgia's  National  Forests  has  ranged  yearly  from  2 
to  8  million  board-feet  for  the  roughly  850,000  acres  of  national 
forests . 

However,  the  volumes  proposed  for  harvest  in  the  next  two  years  are  a 
major  increase  above  that  normal  range.   The  Forest  Service  claims 
that  over  16  million  board- feet  of  salvage  timber  per  year  will  be 
sold  over  the  next  two  years.   The  figures  for  the  first  year  are 
split  between  southern  pine  beetle  salvage  and  Hurricane  Opal's 
natural  disturbance.   Specifics  are  unclear  about  projections  and 
sources  of  addition  salvage  volumes  for  1997,  the  second  year  of  this 
plan.   Since  the  Forest  Service  has  been  so  prolific  about  salvage, 
Georgia's  National  Forests  do  not  have  a  "backlog'  of  dead  or  dying 
trees  as  described  in  the  Salvage  Rider  [PL  104-19,  Section 
2001(b) (1)] .  I  see  no  additional  evidence  that  there  is  need  for  a 
backlog  to  be  cleared. 

Before  the  Salvage  Rider  was  signed,  the  Forest  Service  had  already 
coiq>leted  the  necessary  environmental  assessments  for  suppression  of 
the  southern  pine  beetle  and   has  only  been  preparing  salvage  sales  to 
remove  blow-downs  from  H\irricane  Opal.   Over  2.5  million  board- feet 
of  mostly  hardwood  salvage  timber  has  been  put  in  the  timber  pipeline 
on  the  Chattahoochee  and  the  Forest  Service  has  made  full  use  of  the 
Salvage  Rider. 

Recently,  I  had  a  chance  to  view  some  of  the  i]q>acts  of  Hurricane 
Opal  from  a  i«mall  plane  and  was  surprised  to  see  a  lack  of 
significant  damage  to  the  Chattaihoochee  National  Forest.   I  only  saw 
one  stand- size  blow-down  in  an  area  were  seed-  or  shelterwood-  trees 
from  a  previous  timber  project  had  blown  over.   The  rest  of  the 
forest  stood  up  well  in  the  storm  and  most  disturbance  occurred  along 
roadways  or  other  places  where  there  are  un-natural  breaks  in  the 
forest  canopy. 

^]ff'?ffl"ffl'a  Conecuh  National  Forest 

While  it's  unfortunate  that  attorney  Ray  Vaughan  from  Alabama  could 
not  make  it  to  this  hearing  to  testify,  he  has  briefed  me  about  a 
troubling  situation  on  Alabama's  Conecuh  National  Forest.   Mr. 
Vaughan  represents  the  Alabama  Nlldemess  Alliance,  based  in  Moulton, 
Alabama.   The  Conecuh  National  Forest  is  in  extreme  southern  Alabama 
and  also  received  a  bit  of  a  blow  from  Hurricane  Opal.   In  that  case, 
the  Forest  Service,  according  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  has  grossly 
overestimating  the  aaount  of  damage  to  the  forest.  According  to  the 
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Forest  Service,  the  storm  blew  down  a  vast  amount  of  the  forest  and 
they  propose  to  salvage  40,000  to  45,000  acres  or  over  half  of  the 
entire  83,000  acre  national  forest. 

Through  personal  observation,  Mr.  Vaughan  has  been  able  to  ascertain 
a  much  more  limited  scale  of  blow-down  and  asserts  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  come  to  false  conclusions  that  20  million  board-feet  of 
timber  can  be  salvaged.^ 

While  the  Forest  Service  did  prepare  an  Environmental  Assessment, 
it's  interesting  to  note  several  comoients  from  two  scientists  and  a 
private  timber land  owner  involved  in  the  scoping  for  this  project. 

Mark  Bailey  of  the  Alabama  Natural  Heritage  Section  suggests  leaving 
25%  of  the  larger  damaged  or  killed  trees  to  provide  habitat  for 
various  species.  He  notes  that  this  is  an  opportunity  to  partially 
restore  population  densities  of  many  reptiles,  aaphibians,  small 
mammals  and  invertebrates  dependent  on  fallen  woody  debris.   Some  are 
probably  at  or  near  all-time  low  population  densities  on  the  Conecuh 
due  to  decades  of  timber  removal  and  salvage  of  dead  trees.' 

Sharon  Hermann  of  the  Tall  Timbers  Research  Station  encourages  public 
land  holding  agencies  to  develop  a  set  of  criteria  for  evaluating 
each  stand  and  prioritizing  which  areas  should  be  considered  for 
salvage.   Planted  pine  plantation  should  be  the  first  place  to 
salvage  and  then  areas  with  little  or  no  ground-cover.  No  salvage 
should  be  permitted  in  areas  with  native  ground  cover.   "Foresters 
often  express  concern  that  course  woody  debris  creates  fire  hazards. 
However,  these  concerns  must  be  put  into  context.   Preliminary 
research  indicates  that  large,  downed  logs  interact  with  fire  to 
create  special  patches  in  the  ground  cover  that  may  be  ia^ortant 
sites  for  establishment  of  many  plant  species,  including  long- leaf 
pine  (Hermann,  1993) .'   In  addition,  this  large  natural  disturbance 
offers  the  opportunity  to  quickly  determine  the  resiliency  of 
different  stand  types  and  various  silvicultural  techniques.* 

By  proposing  such  a  coovlete  salvage  operation,  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  American  people  will  lose  the  opportunity  to  gain  much-needed 
insight  in  what  works  best  to  recover  a  troubled  long- leaf  pine 
ecosystem. 

Another  interesting  comment  comes  from  Thomas  N.  Savage  of  Charles 
Dixon  &  Coupany,  a  private  timberland  owner  and  logger.  B«  is 


'Ray  Vaughan  Comment  and  NOI  Letter  of  October  18,  1995  to  Gaiy  L.  Taylor,  District  Ranger,  Conecuh  NF 
'Project  Record  for  the  Conecuh  National  Forest  Hurricane  Opal  Salvage  Project 
'S.M.  Hermann,  Tall  Timbers  Research  Station,  Draft  10/28/93  Statement 
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conc«m«d  that  "Larg*  ical*  salvag*  salas  could  causa  local  atu^paga 
prices  to  collapsa  and  causa  savara  af facts  to  local  tlobar  ownars." 
In  addition,  salvage  salas  could  put  too  much  risk  on  tha  piirchasan 

a)  panaltias  tor   not  salvaging  small  traas, 

b)  unreasonably  short  time  periods  to  finish  the  salvage,  and 

c)  buyers  must  assume  all  risk  from  high  value  timber  being 
downgraded  to  pulpwood  because  of  blue  stain.* 

The  Salvage  Rider  is  ua-conatitutional 

Last  week,  Ray  Vaughan  and  the  Alabama  Wilderness  Alliance  filed  suit 
against  the  US  Forest  Service  to  challenge  the  abuse  on  the  Conecuh 
National  Forest  and  ask  a  federal  judge  to  declare  the  Salvage  Rider 
unconstitutional.   After  reviewing  their  complaint,  Z  must  agree  with 
their  legal  assertions  that  some  of  the  basic  rights  that  all 
Americans  hold  so  dear  are  being  held  hostage  by  this  terrible  law 
[Section  2001  of  P.L.  104-19] . 

irith  this  law.  Congress  has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  suspended 
portions  of  our  Constitution  and  otir  Bill  of  Rights,  including  tha 
1"  and  5"*  Amendments. 

The  Rider  not  only  violates  our  rights  to  "Due  Process'  and  "Equal 
Protection"  guaranteed  in  the  S*^   Amendment,  it  also  denies  the 
"Right  to  Petition'  the  government  for  redress  of  grievances  under 
the  1**  Amendment  and  violates  tha  "Separation  of  Power"  clause  of 
the  US  Constitution. 

Public  aT^'^  gjtmiiY  Values  Include  Bnvlronmmit-al  Protection 

"The  environment  has  moved  into  the  mainstream  of  American  values,' 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  family  and  religious  concerns,  writes 
Nillett  KeBC>ton  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.   Kempton  says  about 
interviews  he  conducted,  "Parents  told  us  they  wanted  environmental 
protection  for  the  sake  of  their  children  and  their  grandchildren.' 
"93%  of  our  interviewees  agreed  that  'working  hard  to  prevent 
environmental  damage  for  the  future  is  part  of  being  a  good  parent . ' ' 
Koapton  also  says  that  many  Americans  connect  religious  values  to  the 
environxsent.   "78%  of  our  sample  agreed  that  'because  Ood  created  the 
natural  world,  it  is  wrong  to  abuse  it." 

Hot  only  is  this  Salvage  Rider  illegal,  it  also  abuses  our 
Qovemment's  responsibility  to  afford  protection  for  our  "Posterity" 
[as  provided  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution] ,  and  it  also  exists 


^Project  Record  for  the  Conecuh  Natioiial  Forest  Hunicane  Opal  Salvage  Project 
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In  direct  contradiction  to  our  moral  and  religious  values  because  it 
allows  our  natural  world  to  be  abused. 

?^r»\   PflTflTKff 

In  closing  let  me  read  you  a  remark  by  an  authority  in  our  region 
regarding  forest  issues: 

"The  people  of  this  country  no  longer  want  our  national 
forest  used  for  commercial  logging.' 

These  are  not  words  from  the  environmental  movement.   This  is  a  quote 
from  A.D.  (Pete)  Correll,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.*  Z  urge  you  heed  these  words  and  listen  to  the 
wishes  of  the  AsMrican  people. 

Hasty  decisions  to  proceed  with  indiscriminate  salvage  logging  using 
the  Salvage  Rider  seem  to  dismiss  most  American's  values  and  are  only 
In  concert  with  one  value t   the  insatiable  greed  of  the  timber 
Industry. 

As  Ray  Vaughan  so  eloquently  puts  it  In  his  letter  to  the  Forest 
Service  t 

"Hurricane  Qpal  has  handed  the  Forest  Service  an 
opportunity,  to  do  something  different,  to  do  something 
worthwhile  and  valuable  for  all  generations  to  come. 
Instead,  you  appear  ready  to  use  this  event  and  the 
coincidental  mlndlessness  of  Congress  and  the  Administration 
in  repealing  all  laws  to  make  the  Conecuh  even  more  of  what 
the  Forest  Service  has  already  made  it:  another  dull,  boring 
example  of  a  forest  as  nothing  but  a  crop,  of  land  as  no 
more  than  a  cc^eodlty. 

*As  owners  of  this  land  and  forest,  we  object.'* 


'Geotgiau  on  SostainriMUty  -  Thoogfau  oo  Our  Collective  Fninre  -  Edhed  by  OHn  M  Ivey .  George  Lawes 

•Ray  Vaughan  Comment  and  NOl  Letter  irf  October  18. 199S  to  Gary  L.  Taylor,  Diflricl  Ranga,  Cooecoh  National 

Forest 
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Amendment  I 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof i  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances . 

Amendment  V 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himaelf,  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 
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Alabama  Wilderness  Alliance 

P.O.  Box  223 
\  Moulton,  Alabama  35650 

)     "Wilderness,  in  America  or  anywhere  else,  is  the  only  thing 
left  that  Is  worth  saving."  -  Edward  Abbey 


October  18.  1995 


Gary  L.  Taylor,  Distria  Ranger 
Conecuh  National  Forest 
Route  5,  Box  157 
Andalusia,  Alabama  36420 

Re:  Hurricane  Opal  Salvage  Logging  Sale 
60-Day  Lener  of  Notice  of  Intent  to  Sue 

Via  facsimile,  with  letter  to  follow. 

Dear  Mr.  Taylort 

On  behalf  of  the  Alabama  Wilderness  Alliance  (AWA),  I  am  submitting  the  following 
comments  on  youi  proposal  to  salvage  log  portions  of  the  Conecuh  National  Forest  due  to 
windthrow  damage  done  by  Hurricane  Opal.  This  letter  also  operates  as  a  60-day  notice  letter 
under  §  1 1  (g)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  notifying  you  of  our  intent  to  sue  the  Forest  Service 
under  the  ESA, 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  qjportuniiy  to  comment  on  this  proposal, 
especially  since  undei  the  Timber  Savage  Rider,  you  apparently  do  not  legally  have  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  public  or  our  concerns.  It  is  your  willingness  to  go  beyond  the  bare  requirements 
of  the  "logging  widiout  laws"  provisions  of  Public  Law  104-19  that  gives  us  some  hope  that  you 
will  take  more  time  to  analyze  this  proposal  and  that  you  will  drastically  reduce  its  scope. 

From  your  letter,  it  sounded  as  if  the  Conecuh  had  been  dealt  a  severe,  crippling  blow  by 
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HumcaJie  Opal.  Fearing  ihe  worst,  I  went  down  there  on  Friday,  October  13,  1995,  to  see  for 
myself  the  damage.  Your  letter  vastly  overestimates  the  extent  and  the  impact  of  the  damage. 
A  proposal  to  salvage  log  40.000-45,000  acres  of  the  Conecuh  is  clearly  unreasonable  and  totally 
unnecessary. 

1  can  see  how  you  came  to  a  hasty  conclusion  of  such  dire  consequences.  From  just 
driving  along  '.he  highways  through  the  forest,  the  damage  does  appear  to  be  significant. 
However,  out  in  the  forest  itself,  where  I  know  that  you  and  your  staff  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  yet.  there  is  very  linle  damage.  Along  the  highways  where,  obviously,  the  wind 
had  an  open  chance  to  get  at  the  trees,  the  damage  is  of  course  worse  due  to  tlie  edge  available 
for  the  wind.  Still,  only  m  a  few  small  (less  than  one-half  acre)  spots  did  I  ever  see  the  40% 
down  or  damaged  trees  that  you  described.  In  fact,  even  along  the  roads,  most  areas  have  damage 
below  10%. 

I  drove  Highways  137  and  4  and  hiked  part  of  FS330.  FS321,  all  ofi=S348  and  the 
Conecuh  Trail  from  Blue  Spring  to  Open  Pond.  Due  to  the  trees  across  the  roads  and  the  total 
lack  of  any  tracks,  human  or  vehicle,  beyond  those  vrets.  it  was  obvious  to  me  that  I  was  the  first 
person  since  the  storm  to  go  in  and  survey  these  areas  along  those  forest  roads  and  the  trail.  The 
damage  out  in  diose  areas  is  not  nearly  what  you  describe  in  your  letter. 

Out  in  the  forest  itself,  away  from  tlic  edge  effects  of  the  larger  roads,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  forest  has  five  percent  OR  LESS  damage.  Indeed,  due  to  the  previously  highly  manicured 
condition  of  much  of  the  Conecuh  (with  very  few  logs  allowed  to  remain  fallen  or  standing  as 
snags),  the  damage  from  Hurricane  Opal  has  done  little  more  than  bring  the  forest  back  to  a  more 
namral  condition.  Along  die  Conecuh  Trail,  the  amount  of  down  trees  across  the  trail  is  now  no 
more  that  what  one  usually  encounters  on  any  trail  in  the  Bankhead  or  along  the  Pinhoti  every 
day.  In  fact,  I  saw  many  more  areas  with  NO  DAMAGE  at  all  than  I  saw  areas  widi  20%  or 
more  damage.  I  saw  no  areas  that  had  "patches  where  all  trees  are  down  and  damaged,"  as  your 
letter  stated.  I  would  be  interested  in  seeing  a  map  showing  any  such  areas.  Unless  you  are 
defming  "damaged  u*ee"  as  every  tree  that  had  even  a  limb,  leaf  or  needle  blown  off  of  it  (which 
would  clearly  be  unreasonable),  there  is  no  way  that  your  estimate  of  10-40%  damage  over 
40.000-45,000  acres  can  be  correct. 

Although  the  current  understanding  of  the  ecological  effects  of  salvage  logging  is 
incomplete,  what  we  do  know  suggests  diat  salvage  logging  can  and  often  has  resulted  in 
significant  damage  to  soils,  streams,  and  wildlife  by:  1.)  eliminating  or  significantly  reducing 
large,  dead  standing  trees  critical  for  many  wildlife  species;  2.)  damaging  the  soil  through 
increased  soil  erosion  and  compaction;  3.)  creating  warmer,  drier  microclimate  conditions 
(thereby  increasing  fire  danger);  4.)  simplifying  forest  struaure;  5.)  removing  important  sources 
of  nutrients  and.  organic  material  (potentially  reducing  long-term  productivity);  and  6.) 
encouraging  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds  into  cleared  areas.  In  short,  salvage  logging  reduces 
important  components  of  the  forest  ecosystem,  and  tends  to  further  exacerbate  stresses  caused  by 
the  initial  disturbance  event.  While  we  know  of  numerous  ecological  reasons  to  oppose  salvage 
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logging,  we  have  yet  to  see  any  evidence  that  salvage  logging  is  likely  to  improve  forest 
ecosystem  "health." 

As  stated  by  Profissors  Steven  Spurr  and  Burton  Barnes  in  Forest  Ecology,  360-61  (John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  1980): 

"Confining  ourselves  to  direct  effects,  human  activity  is  responsible  for 
considerable  site  deterioration  through  soil  compaction.  Trucks,  tractors,  and  other 
heavy  equipment  used  in  logging  result  in  substantial  soil  compaction.  In  the 
Douglas-t'ir  region  in  Washington,  skid  roads  and  other  affected  areas  may  occupy 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  logging  area.  Such  compaction  on  skid  roads  has 
been  shown  to  reduce  the  soil  permeability  92  percent  and  the  microscopic  pore 
space  by  53  percent,  thus  increasing  the  bulk  density  by  35  percent.  Similarly,  in 
(he  Atlantic  coastal  plain,  soil  compaction  on  skid  roads  was  found  to  reduce  soil 
infiltration  rate  and  pore  space  by  84  and  34  percent,  respectively,  and  to  increase 
bulk  density  33  percent.  Forty  years  may  be  required  for  infiltration  to  recover  on 
severely  cornpactcd  logging  roads. 

"Compaction  from  logging  traffic  is  much  more  pronounced  on  wet  than 
dry  soils  and  more  severe  on  clayey  than  on  sandy  soils.  Severe  skidding  traffic 
on  three  or  four  sides  of  trees  in  wet  weather  significantly  reduced  growth  of  trees 
up  to  60  percent  of  that  of  trees  in  an  undisturbed  stand. "  (Citations  omitted.) 

As  they  stated  later  in  that  book  at  page  440: 

"In  contrast  to  surfiace  fires  which  may  destroy  the  understory  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  main  forest  canopy,  windthrow  damage  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
overstory.  In  forests  where  a  tolerant  undentory  is  developing  under  a  pioneer 
stage  of  succession,  the  effect  of  windthrow  may  merely  be  to  end  the  pioneer 
stage  and  release  the  understory  to  form  a  new  canopy." 

Moreover,  fire  in  the  Southern  coastal  plain  pine  woodlands  would  naturally  consume  dead 
and  down  trees  quickly  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  harni  to  the  standing,  live  trees.  As  stated 
in  Sutton  &  Sutton.  Eastern  Forests.  1 14  (Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1992): 

"Pine  baric  is  thick  and  porous,  its  insulative  qualities  protecting  the  inner  tissues 
from  excessive  heat.  That  is  why  pine  forests  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
'fireproof.'  ....  It  might  be  expected  that  the  flammable  pines,  with  their 
generous  content  of  resin,  would  be  dioroughly  consumed  in  a  forest  fire.  Indeed, 
if  tlie  fire  is  intense  enough,  they  are.  But  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases,  the  very 
frequency  of  fires  has  cleaned  out  the  underbrush  and  prevented  an  accumulation 
of  the  flammable  materials  that  support  intense  fires.  As  a  result,  the  fires  that 
occur  move  rapidly,  fed  mostly  by  a  few  years'  accumulation  of  dead  grasses. 
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"....  In  the  past,  fire  ran  through  southern  pine  forests  regularly,  and  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  fuel,  fast-spreading  fires  burned  only  die  litter  and  the  dry  or  dead 
urees." 

if  you  have  been  maintaining  the  Conecuh  properly  in  the  last  few  years  with  periodic 
fires,  then  the  amount  of  additional  dead  trees  throughout  most  of  the  areas  impacted  by  Opal 
should  pose  no  additional  fire  concerns.  If  you  have  been  maintaining  the  ecosystem  through  good 
ecosystem  management,  as  your  agency  likes  to  claim,  you  have  no  need  to  fear  the  minimal 
additional  fuel  produced  as  a  result  of  Opal.  Except  in  those  small  spots  where  damage  has  indeed 
been  significant,  there  is  no  need  for  salvage  operations  in  the  Conecuh  as  a  result  of  Hurricane 
Opal.  Trust  the  ecosystem.   It  knows  how  to  handle  this  kind  of  event. 

Further,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  "threat  from  fire,"  you  may  actually  increase  the  threat 
from  insects.   As  shown  in  Robinson,  The  Forest  and  the  Trees,  72  (Island  Press,  1988): 

"While  foresters  usually  insist  upon  felling  all  dead  trees  during  logging 
operations  because  the  trees  constitute  a  fire  hazard,  they  frequently  overlook  the 
fzcl  diai  these  very  trees  provide  habitat  for  many  birds  that  perform  a  great  service 
in  controlling  the  insect  enemies  of  our  forests." 

Obviously,  if  you  are  concerned  with  both  fire  and  insect  threau  to  the  Conecuh,  you 
should  give  this  proposal  more  consideration.  The  removal  of  an  apparent  fure  hazard  may,  in 
fact,  increase  the  risk  of  insect  damage.  As  noted  earlier,  the  Conecuh  has  been  a  very  manicured 
forest,  and  the  damage  from  Hurricane  Opal  did  no  more  in  most  areas  than  to  return  the  forest 
to  a  more  natural  and  normal  state  with  snag  trees  and  habitat  space  for  the  wildlife  of  the  forest. 

Please  cite  some  research  literature  that  would  support  your  contention  that  the  proposed 
action  would  significantly  reduce  the  risk  of  wildfire  or  insect  and  disease  damage  by  removal  of 
dead  or  dying  trees.  What  scientific  support  do  you  have  for  your  claim  that  a  massive  salvage 
operation  of  this  size  will  "protect  Forest  health"?  With  most  of  die  forest  having  damaged  and 
down  trees  in  the  range  of  five  percent  or  less,  we  cannot  see  how  those  areas  have  any  increased 
risk  of  fire,  insect  or  disease.  The  longleaf  pine  ecosystem  is  prepared  to  handle  windthrow  on 
this  scale  without  additional  damage  to  the  health  of  the  forest.  However,  logging  operations  on 
the  scale  of  40-45,000  acres  in  a  83,000-acre  forest  will  have  major,  drastic  adverse  impacts  on 
the  healdt  of  the  forest,  impacts  that  are  totally  unnecessary. 

Please  be  aware  that  the  benefits  of  natural  recovery,  which  has  worked  in  this  area  for 
untold  thousands  of  years,  should  be  thoroughly  analyzed  before  you  implement  this  proposal, 
llie  aspects  of  biodiversity  that  presendy  and  have  historically  existed  here  have  done  quite  nicely 
with  blowdown  from  storms  such  as  Opal.  Tlie  course  of  evolution  in  the  coastal  plain  is 
interwoven  with  the  processes  of  wind  damage.    In  addition,  we  request  that  you  consider  an 
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alternative  that  would  facilitate  rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  the  environment  and  that  proposes 
much  \e.vi  Ingoing  Given  the  Forest  Service's  purported  mission  to  do  "ecosystem  management,", 
such  an  alterriative  is  fully  consistent  with  any  valid  purpose  and  need.  The  alternative  should 
look  at  road  closure  and  obliteration,  watershed  rehabilitation,  and  sediment  source  elimination 
opportunities.  These  actions  should  not  depend  upon  receipts  from  timber  sales. 

As  your  lener  mentioned,  there  are  benefits  from  dead  and  down  trees.  Since  many  of 
these  benefits  have  been  denied  to  large  parts  of  the  Conecuh  in  die  past,  you  should  look  at  this 
event  more  as  a  healing  process  for  the  forest  than  as  a  health  crisis,  because,  if  anything,  tlw 
Conecuh  was  in  more  of  a  health  crisis  before  Opal  than  afterwards.  As  the  attached  article  from 
the  Summer  1995  issue  of  Defenders  shows,  dead  and  fallen  trees  provide  many  good  benefits  for 
a  forest.  Standing  dead  trees  provide  nest  and  habitat  for  a  wide  variety  of  birds.  Fallen  togs  add 
nutrients  to  the  soil,  provide  habitat  for  many  plants  and  animals  and  prevent  erosion.  The 
mycorrhizal  fungi  in  the  forest  soil  are  essential  for  the  existence  of  the  trees  in  a  forest,  and  they 
are  benefitted  by  dead  logs,  and  logging  an  area  reduces  the  diversity  of  these  fungi.  Smdies  by 
your  own  agency  show  that  salvage  logging  decreases  diversity  and  biomass  production  in  an  area 
and  increases  temperatures.  In  your  rush  to  log.  you  are  only  going  to  increase  drastically  any 
damage  to  the  Conecuh.  Instead,  if  you  take  your  time  and  plan  your  salvage  operations  wisely 
and  carefully  in  only  those  areas  that  really  need  them,  this  event  will  mean  greater  health  for  the 
forest. 

Further,  the  areas  I  saw  that  regularly  exhibited  the  most  damage  are  the  Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker  clusters  and  recruitment  stands.  Obviously,  these  areas  are  more  open  than  most  of 
the  forest  and  thus  more  susceptible  to  wind  damage.  The  old  RCW  stand  along  FS348  did  have 
about  20%  damage.  The  RCW  recruitment  stand  along  FS321  had  at  least  20%  damage  (mostly 
limbs  though,  not  many  full  trees  down)  and  suffered  the  loss  of  the  tree  on  die  west  side  of  the 
road  where  the  woodpeckers  were  constructing  a  new  nest  hole.  One  of  the  five  nest  trees  along 
County  Road  4  is  leaning.  If  anything,  you  should  concentrate  your  efforts  on  restoring  and 
mitigating  die  damage  to  RCW  sta^s.  Use  of  nest  boxes  and  other  aids  would  be  helpful  right 
now.  instead  of  going  in  and  making  die  situation  worse  through  unnecessary  togging  operations. 
Even  though  the  Timber  Salvage  Rider  exempts  any  "salvage"  logging  from  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  your  ongoing  duties  of  ensuring  maintenance  and  recovery  of  d«  RCW  have  not  been 
abrogated  in  any  way  by  that  law  or  any  other.  You  have  the  continuing  duty  under  the  ESA  to 
do  all  that  you  can  to  recover  this  bird.  Failure  to  take  reasonable  measures  to  restore  and 
mitigate  die  damage  to  RCW  stands  by  Hurricane  Opal  will  be  a  violation  of  the  ESA. 

The  only  area  away  from  the  roads  where  I  encountered  actual  damage  of  at  least  40%  was 
at  Blue  Spring.  The  old  trees  there  are  very  devastated.  Apparently,  a  strong  gust  or  mini- 
tornado  hit  there,  as  the  trail  is  completed  obstructed  in  many  places.  Yet,  once  you  hike  back 
out  into  the  pine  forest  just  past  the  parking  area,  the  damage  goes  down  to  an  almost  unnoticeable 
level  (5  %  or  less).  In  the  hardwood  bottom  along  FS348  to  the  wcs?  of  Blue  Spring,  there  is  no 
damage  at  all  other  than  a  few  limbs  down.  It  is  unfominate  diat  Blue  Spring,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  special  places  in  die  Conecuh  got  hit  so  hard. 
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At  a  minimum,  you  will  need  to  clear  the  trail  and  other  areas  around  Blue  Spring,  and  we 
request  that  you  conduct  your  salvage  logging  there  by  horse  logging  techniques.  As  you  know 
from  data  and  reports  on  file  with  the  Forest  Service,  Five  Runs  Creek,  especially  in  the  Blue 
Spring  area,  holds  the  highest  number  of  mussel  and  fish  species  of  anywhere  in  the  Conecuh. 
Mussels  are  particularly  susceptible  to  harm  from  siltation  and  sedimentation.  Since  Pond  Creek 
will  have. to  be  crossed  in  order  to  clear  the  Blue  Spring  area,  there  should  be  no  motorized 
vehicles  or  large  log  sections  allowed  in  such  salvage  operations.  The  damage  to  the  streams,  the 
mussels,  tlie  fish,  and  the  unique  geology  of  Blue  Spring  will  be  too  great  if  motorized  vehicles 
or  skidders  are  allowed  there.  The  Shoal  Creek  District  has  recendy  conducted  a  cut-to-length 
horse  logging  operation  that  was  much  more  successful  than  they  expected.  The  number  of 
capable  and  interested  horse  logging  operators  was  beyond  their  expectations.  There  arc  plenty 
of  qualified  horse  loggers  who  could  conduct  salvage  operations  in  Blue  Spring  and  other  sensitive 
areas  of  the  Conecuh  with  a  minimum  amount  of  damage  to  the  land  and  streams. 

As  to  the  fu-e,  insect  and  disease  threats  posed  by  the  windthrow  from  Opal,  I  did  not  see 
any,  odier  than  at  a  few,  small  spots  where  dierc  was  10-40%  damage.  I  saw  no  need  to  conduct 
salvage  logging  on  anything  near  the  scale  that  your  letter  proposed.  In  fact,  unless  there  are  vast 
areas  of  devastation  in  areas  I  did  not  cover  (and  your  letter  says  diat  there  aren't  any),  I  saw  no 
need  for  salvage  operations  on  anything  more  than  about  1,000  acres,  mostly  along  the  highways 
and  major  roads.  Pulling  20,000,000  board  feet  out  of  more  than  half  the  entire  forest  is 
obviously  an  unreasonable  reaction  to  the  situation. 

Although  the  Ti-nber  Salvage  Rider  will  exempt  this  sale  from  the  environmental  laws  that 
normally  govern  the  Forest  Sen/ice,  the  Rider  does  include  a  citizen  suit  provision  and  allows  for 
a  sale  to  be  stopped  if  it  is  arbitrary  and  capricious.  We  are  in  the  course  of  obtaining  additional 
information  for  you  on  salvage  logging  and  the  ecological  benefits  of  leaving  snag  and  down  trees, 
unless  tliere  is  such  a  great  number  of  them  as  to  pose  real  fire  and  insect  threats.  Other  than  the 
few  spots  where  there  is  significant  damage,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Conecuh  weathered 
Hurricane  Opal  with  minimal  damage.  If  you  proceed  with  this  proposal  on  anything  near  the 
scale  that  you  have  proposed,  we  will  be  left  with  no  recourse  but  to  sue  the  Forest  Service  under 
the  Rider  and  under  the  ESA  for  neglecting  your  ongoing  duties  under  the  ESA  to  maintain  and 
restore  RCW  habitat.  This  letter  functions  as  a  60-day  notice  letter  under  the  ESA,  16  U.S.C. 
§  1540(g),  for  any  such  violations  of  the  ESA  by  your  agency. 


Agency  decisions  are  subject  to  the  "arbitrary  and  capricious"  standard  which  applies  in 
APA  actions.  State  of  North  Carolina  v.  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  957  F.  2d  1125,  1128 
(4th  Cir.1992).  In  order  to  apply  this  standard,  the  coun  must  determine  whether  the  decision 
was  based  on  a  consideratio.i  of  the  relevant  factors  and  whether  there  has  been  a  clear  error  of 
judgment.  Id.  (quoting  Ciazins  to  Preserve  Overton  Park,  Inc.  v.  Volpe,  401  U.S.  402,  416,  91 
S.  Ct.  814,  823-824.  28  L,  Ed.2d  136  (1971)). 

A  case  that  provides  a  strong  analogy  to  this  situation  is  Resources  Limited,  Inc.  v. 
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Robertson,  8  F.  3d  1394.  24  ELR  20026  (9th  Cir.  1993).  There  the  Ninth  Circuit  held  that  a 
Foresr Service  plan  to  sell  rimlscr  was  arbitrary  and  capricious  because  the  information  it  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  relied  upon  was  incorrect  or  hidden  from  the  decision  maker.  Key  to 
the  case  was  the  fact  that  other  information  that  die  FS  ignored  showed  that  the  action  would  have 
adverse  impacts  on  the  Grizzly  Bear.  Of  course,  the  ESA  was  applicable,  and  it  will  not  be  under 
the  Rider;  still,  the  court  ruled  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  decision  was  arbitrary  and  capricious 
under  the  facts,  not  whether  the  ESA  was  violated.  The  court  stated  that  even  compliance  with 
consultation  provisions  of  the  ESA  did  not  forgive  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  withholding  of 
information  and  the  failing  to  consider  that  information.  There,  the  court  said: 

"Under  5  U.S.C.  §  706(2)(A),  the  federal  courts  have  the 
authority  to  'hold  unlawful  and  set  aside'  agency  actions  which  are 
'arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in 
accordance  with  law.'  TTie  district  court  must  determine  whether  the 
Forest  Service  'considered  the  relevant  factors  and  articulated  a  rational 
connection  between  the  facts  found  and  the  choice  made.'  Pyramid 
Lake  Paiute  Tribe  v.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Navy.  898  F.2d  1410,  1414  (9th 
Cir.  1990)  (citations  omitted).  We  review  de  novo  the  court's  decision. 
Id." 

8  F.  3d  at  1398. 

In  Seattle  Audubon  Society  v.  Robertson,  20  ELR  21 167,  No.  C89-160  (W.D.  Wash.  May 
11.  1990)(unpublished  opinion),  affirmed,  912  F.  2d  469  (9th  Cir.  1990),  the  coun  enjoined  the 
Forest  Service  from  selling  timber  in  threatened  Northern  Spotted  Owl  habitat  in  an  Oregon 
national  forest  because  the  Service  had  violated  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1990.  Section  318  of  that  Act  is  analogous  to  the 
Timber  Salvage  Rider,  because  the  timber  sale  requirements  and  the  judicial  reviews  of  them  were 
set  out  in  that  Act.  as  opposed  to  the  normal  procedure.  Still.  Judge  Dwyer  invalidated  the  sale 
as  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

As  with  the  Rider,  Section  318  established  timber  sale  quotas  for  the  Forest  Service  to 
meet;  however,  tiie  section  also  restricted  the  agency's  ability  to  permit  logging  of  ecologically 
significant  old  growth  ("ESOG").  Here,  the  Rider  limits  sales  to  "salvage"  sales;  if  the  term 
"salvage"  is  upheld  as  constitutional,  its  operation  will  be  limited  to  sales  that  are  truly  salvage 
operations. 

As  with  the  Rider,  actions  filed  under  section  318  took  precedence  over  all  other  civil 
matters,  and  the  court  must  issue  its  final  decision  within  forty-five  days  from  the  date  the 
challenge  is  filed,  unless  a  longer  period  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  United  States 
Consumtion.  Section  318(g)  also  provided  that  die  court  may  enjoin  a  timber  sale  if  the  Forest 
Service's  decision  to  "prepare,  advertise,  offer,  award,  or  operate  such  sale  was  arbitrary, 
capricious  or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with  law."  §  318(g)(1).  The  court  steted: 
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-These  words  must  be  given  the  same  meaning  that  they  have  in  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Compare  §  318(gKl)  Mdth  5  U.S.C.  § 
706  (court  shall  set  aside  agency  action  found  to  be  'arbitrary, 
capricious  ...  or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with  law').  See 
generally  ilnaed  States  Dep  'i  of  Health  4  Human  Servs.  v.  SmiOi,  807 
F.2d  122,  124  (8th  Cir.  1986)  (where  Congress  uses  terms  that  have 
accumulated  settled  meaning  under  common  law,  courts  must  infer, 
unless  stanite  dictates  otherwise,  that  Congress  means  to  incorporate 
established  terms'  meaning);  Johnson  v.  First  Nat'l  Bank,  719  F.2d 
270,  277  (8th  Cir.  1983)  ('absent  a  clear  manifestation  of  contrary 
inient,  a  newly-enacted  or  revised  statute  is  presumed  to  be  harmonious 
with  existing  law  and  its  judicial  construction'),  cert,  denied.  463  U.S. 
1012  (1984). 

"The  applicable  standard  of  review  was  summarized  in  an 
earlier  order  in  these  cases,  as  follows: 

"'The  court  in  reviewing  a  challenged  admlnistradve 
action  determines  whether  the  action  is  arbitrary, 
capricious  ...  or  was  otherwise  taken  without 
observance  of  procedures  required  by  law.  Friends  of 
Endangered  Species  v.  Jantzen,  760  F.2d  976.  980-81 
(15  ELR  20435](9th  Cir.  1985);  5  U.S.C.  §  706.  The 
standard  is  narrow  and  presumes  the  agency  action  is 
valid.  Ethyl  Corp.  v.  EPA,  541  F.2d  1,  34  [6  ELR 
20267](D.C.  Cir.).  cen.  denied,  426  U.S.  941  (1976). 
but  does  not  shield  the  agency  action  from  a  "thorough, 
probing,  in-d^th  review."  Citizens  to  Preserve  Overton 
Park  V.  Volpe.  401  U.S.  402,  415  [1  ELR 
20110](1971).' 

"Order  on  Motions  for  Preliminary  Injuncnon  at  4  (Mar.  15,  1989) 
(Dkt.  n  68).  The  Ninth  Circuit  has  sUted: 

"'\T\o  determine  whether  the  decision  was  arbitrary  or 
capricious,  the  court  must  consider  whether  the  decision 
was  "based  on  a  consideration  of  the  relevant  factors 
and  whether  there  has  been  a  clear  error  of  judgment. " 
Although  this  factual  inquiry  is  to  be  "searching  and 
careful"  the  ultimate  standard  of  review  is  narrow. 
"The  court  is  not  empowered  to  substitute  its  judgment 
for  that  of  die  agency."  Finally,  the  court  must  inquire 
whether  the  Secretary  followed  the  necessary  procedural 
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requirements.' 


"Asarco.  Inc.  v.  EPA.  616  F.  2d  1153.  1158  [10  ELR  20433J(9th  Cir. 
1980)  (quoting  Overton  Park,  401  U.S.  at  415,  416)  (citations 
omitted)." 

The  case  ordering  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl  to  be  listed  under  the  ESA  is  also  very 
illustrative.  There,  the  court  held  a  decision  contrary  to  accepted  scientific  opinion  to  be  arbitrary 
and  c^ricious,  particularly  where  the  Forest  Service  provided  no  scientific  analysis  or  explanation 
for  its  acuon.  Similarly,  under  the  Rider,  a  salvage  sale  based  upon  conclusory  statements  about 
the  salvage  need  there  could  be  knocked  down  with  expert  testimony  that  the  planned  cut  was 
excessive  and/or  unnecessary  for  salvage  purposes. 

The  pertinent  parts  of  Northern  Spotted  Owl  v.  Model,  716  F.  Supp.  479,  19  ELR  20277 
(W.D.  Wash.  1988),  are: 

"This  Court  reviews  the  Service's  acrion  under  the  'arbitrary 
and  capricious"  standard  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (' APA'), 
5  U.S.C.  §  706(2)(A).  Friends  of  Endangered  Species  v.  Jantzen,  760 
F.  2d  976,  980-81  [15  ELR  20455]  (9th  Cir.  1985).  This  standard  is 
narrow  and  presumes  the  agency  action  is  valid.  Ethyl  Corp.  v.  EPA, 
541  F.2d  1,  34  [6  ELR  20267]  (D.C.  Cir.),  cert,  denied.  426  U.S. 
941  (1976).  but  it  does  not  shield  agency  action  from  a  'thorough, 
probing,  in-dcpth  review,'  Citizens  to  Preserve  Overton  Park  v.  Volpe. 
401  U.S.  402,  415,  28  L.  Ed.  2d  136  [1  ELR  20110]  (1971).  Courts 
must  not  'rubber-stamp  die  agency  decision  as  correct.'  Ethyl  Corp.  v. 
EPA.  supra  at  34. 

"'Rather,  the  reviewing  coun  must  assure  itself 
that  the  agency  decision  was  "based  on  a  consideration 
of  the  relevant  fiactors.  ..."  Moreover,  it  must  engage 
in  a  "substantial  inquiry"  into  the  facts,  one  that  is 
"searching  and  careful."  This  is  particularly  true  in 
highly  technical  cases.  .  .  .' 

"W.  at  34-35  (citations  and  footnotes  omitted).  Agency  action  is 
arbitrary  and  capricious  where  the  agency  has  failed  to  'articulate  a 
satisfactory  explanation  for  its  action  including  a  "rational  connection 
between  the  facts  found  and  the  choice  made."'  Motor  Vehicle  Mfrs. 
Ass  'n  V.  Slate  Farm  Mut.  Auto  Ins..  463  U.S.  29,  43.77  L.  Ed.  2d  443 
[13  ELR  20672]  (1983)  (citations  omitted). 

"The  Status  Review  and  the  Finding  to  the  listing  petition  offer 
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little  insight  into  how  the  Service  found  that  the  owl  currently  has  a 
viable  population.  Although  the  Stams  Review  cites  extensive 
empirical  data  and  lists  various  conclusions,  it  foils  to  provide  any 
analysis.  Tlie  Service  asserts  that  it  is  entitled  to  make  its  own 
decision,  yet  it  provides  no  explanation  for  its  findings.  An  agency 
must  set  forth  clearly  the  grounds  on  which  it  acted.  Atchison  T.  <4  S. 
F.  Ry.  V.  Widiim  Bd.  of  Trade.  412  U.S.  800,  807,  37  L.  Ed.  2d  350 
(1973).  Judicial  deference  to  agency  expertise  is  proper,  but  the  Court 
will  not  do  so  blindly.  The  Court  finds  that  the  Service  has  not  set 
forth  the  grounds  for  its  decision  against  listing  the  owl. 

"The  Service's  documents  also  lack  any  expert  analysis 
supporting  its  conclusron.  Rather,  the  expert  opinion  is  entirely  to  the 
contrary.  The  only  reference  in  the  Status  Review  to  an  actual  opinion 
that  the  owl  does  not  face  a  significant  likelihood  of  extinction  is  a 
mischaracierization  of  a  conclusion  of  Dr.  Mark  Boycc  .... 


"The  Court  will  reject  conclusory  assertions,  of  agency 
'expertise'  where  the  agency  spurns  unrebutted  expert  opinions  without 
itself  offering  a  credible  alternative  explanation.  See,  e.g.,  American 
TunaboaiAss'n  v.  Baldrige.  738  F.2d  1013,  1016  [14  ELR  20654]  (9th 
Cir.  1984).  Here,  the  Service  disregarded  ail  the  expcn  opinion  on 
population  viability,  including  that  of  its  own  expert,  that  the  owl  is 
facing  extinction,  and  instead  merely  asserted  its  expertise  in  support 
of  its  conclusions. 

"The  Service  has  failed  to  provide  its  own  or  other  expert 
analysis  supporting  its  conclusions.  Such  analysis  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  rational  connection  between  the  evidence  presented  and  the 
Service's  decision.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  decision  not  to  list  at  this  time  the  northern  spotted  owl  as  >. 

endangered  or  threatened  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  was 
arbitrary  and  capricious  and  contrary  to  law." 

716  F.  Supp.  at  481-83. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  give  this  proposal  more  time.  A  few  extra  weeks  of  surveys  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  situation  will  not  limit  your  options.  The  timber  is  not  going  to 
rot  away  and  be  unmerchantable  if  you  take  a  little  more  time  to  make  a  thorough  and  accurate 
survey  of  the  damage  and  the  real  need  for  salvage  operations. 
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Again,  we  understand  how  your  initial  reaction  to  damage  along  the  highways  may  have 
lead  to  this  overrcaction  in  your  proposal.  I  have  been  to  areas  of  die  forest  that  you  and  your 
staff  have  not,  and  out  in  the  woods,  things  arc  not  nearly  so  bad  as  you  suggest.  If  you  are  being 
pressured  or  otherwise  encouraged  to  take  this  drastic  level  of  salvage  operations  by  persons  or 
companies  in  the  timber  industry,  then  that  pressure  would  also  explain  the  grossly  overstated 
salvage  n^d  in  the  Conecuh.  The  industry  has  been  pressuring  forests  elsewhere  to  overestimate 
the  salvage  need  in  order  to  allow  huge  volume  of  logging  without  laws.  Please  do  not  give  in 
to  such  pressure.  If  you  let  out  a  sale  under  the  Rider,  not  only  does  that  preclude  the  public  from 
challenging  it  under  the  environmental  laws,  it  also  precludes  you  from  preventing  the  timber 
operator  from  doing  things  beyond  what  would  normally  occur. 

If  you  have  received  any  calls,  letters  or  other  communications  from  anyone  in  the  timber 
indusny  requesting,  urging  or  demanding  that  you  conduct  salvage  operations  after  Opal,  we  want 
to  know  about  it  and  see  copies  of  all  such  correspondence.  Please  let  us  know  promptly  about 
any  such  contacts  you  have  had. 

We  are  gathering  more  information  for  your  consideration,  and  we  will  get  dnat  to  you  by 
October  23.  as  you  requested.  Again,  please  reconsider  more  thoroughly  what  you  are  about  to 
do  here.  We  agree  that  there  is  a  need  for  some  limited  salvage  operations,  but  die  scale  of  the 
need  is  much,  much  smaller  than  your  letter  suggested,  and  you  need  to  make  sure  that  operations 
occur  in  the  most  environmentally  benign  manner  possible,  especially  at  Blue  Spring.  We  do  not 
want  to  sue  you  over  this  proposal,  but  we  will  if  your  decision  is  anything  near  the  scale  of  what 
you  have  proposed.  We  will  attack  your  decision  as  being  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  we  will 
attack  the  constitutionality  of  the  Rider  itself. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  another  alternative,  in  addition  to  the  reasonable  plan  of 
just  doing  salvage  operations  in  the  few  areas  where  they  are  truly  needed.  This  storm  has 
returned  much  of  the  Conecuh  to  a  more  natural,  less  managed  condition.  With  many  of  the  roads 
"closed"  by  the  storm,  you  have  the  chance  to  see  what  this  forest  can  really  do  if  parts  of  it  are 
left  alone,  widi  the  exception  of  an  occasional  periodic  burning. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  hike  in  the  Conecuh  without  knowing  that  a  vehicle  could 
approach  me  and  ruin  my  outdoor  experience  at  any  time.  Even  most  of  the  Conecuh  Trail  is 
crisscrossed  many  times  by  roads,  many  of  which  are  frequently  used  at  times  of  the  year  when 
hiking  is  most  pleasant  in  south  Alabama.  I  have  had  trucks  come  up  on  me  while  hiking  in  die 
Conecuh,  and  I  was  almost  run  over  by  a  logging  truck  while  bird  watching  there.  Last  Friday 
was  the  first  time  I  have  been  able  to  hike  there  and  know  that  no  one  was  going  to  come  upon 
me  in  a  big  truck  going  30  miles  per  hour.  Last  Friday  was  the  first  time  T  have  been  able  to  hike 
to  Blue  Springs  and  not  hear  the  sound  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  distance  or  in  the  near  vicinity. 
IfiStead,  at  all  times.  1  heard  the  birds,  die  wind,  the  scurrying  sounds  of  insects  and  reptiles.  My 
way  was  not  made  benign  and  easy  with  manicured  trails  and  roads;  once  in  a  while  I  had  to  climb 
over  or  under  a  tree,  hardly  a  hardship.  I  saw  the  abundant  uacks  of  deer,  coyote,  raccoon, 
opossum  and  several  birds.   In  sum,  for  die  first  time  in  the  Conecuh,  I  felt  like  I  was  in  a  wild 
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place.  We,  America  and  Alabama,  need  more  of  that. 

The  Conecuh  needs  wild  places.  Hurricane  Opal  has  handed  the  Forest  Service  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  diFferent,  to  do  something  worthwhile  and  valuable  for  all  generations 
to  come.  Instead,  you  appear  to  be  ready  to  use  this  event  and  the  coincidental  mindlessness  of 
Congress  and  the  Administration  in  repealing  all  laws  to  make  the  Conecuh  even  more  of  what 
the  Forest  Service  has  already  made  it:  another  dull,  boring  example  of  a  forest  as  nothing  but  a 
crop,  of  land  as  no  more  than  a  commodity.   As  owners  of  this  land  and  forest,  we  object. 


Please  provide  us  with  all  maps,  notes,  and  all  odier  work  you  have  done  indicating  a  need 
for  salvage  operations  in  the  Conecuh  after  Hurricane  Opal.  Please  provide  us  with  all  further 
paper  work,  decisions,  sale  notices,  or  other  materials  related  to  any  salvage  operations  in  the 
Conecuh.  Due  process  requires  that  you  give  us  notice  of  the  timber  sales  going  out  for  bids, 
even  under  the  Rider,  in  order  for  us  to  have  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the  citizen  suit  provision 
in  the  Rider.  Thank  you. 


Sincere! 


Ray  Vaughan 
Attorney  for  the  AWA 
3320  Wellington  Road 
Montgomery,  Alabama  36106 
334/265-8573 


Lamar  Marshall,  r.f. 

Ned  Mudd,  Esq. 

John  Yancy,  Forest  Supervisor 

Robert  Joslin,  Regional  Forester 

Bruce  Babbitt,  Secretary  of  the  Interiot 
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iV:iinc Concern 

Ray  Vaughan  1 1.   Would  like  to  see  an  alternative  that  allows  road  closure  to  cnliance 

the  "wild"  experience. 

12.  Sees  a  need  rbr  some  limited  salvage  in  small  spots,  but  the  scale  of  the 
need  is  much  smaller  than  suggested. 

13.  Any  operations  be  done  in  an  environmentally  benign  manner  especially 
around  Blue  Spring. 

14.  Questions  the  threat  of  fire  and  insects  posed  by  the  down  and 
damaged  timber. 

Mark  Bailey  1.  Doubt  that  leaving  only  5-10%  of  the  downed  timber  will  sufficiently 

(The  Alabama  "ensure  that  ecological  values  of  dead  and  dying  trees  are  retained". 

Natural  Heritage  Suggest  leaving  a  minimuih  of  25%  as  a  more  realistic  compromise 

Section)  between  ecological  requirements  and  economic  needs. 

2.  Larger  logs  are  what  should  be  left  to  decay. 

3.  Proposed  level  of  salvage  is  perhaps  acceptable  m  disturbed  plantations 
but  feel  strongly  that  salvage  in  natural  stands  should  be  more  restricted, 
leaving  25%  of  the  fellen  logs. 

4.  Concerned  that  salvage  efiforts  may  be  intense  (near  100%)  in  the  more 
accessible  areas  such  as  the  sandhills.  Would  like  to  see  a  large  percentage  - 
of  fallen  trees  left  in  all  habitat  types.  >  » 

5.  Potential  impacts  of  salvage  operations  to  sensitive  habitats  such  as 
pitcher  plant  bogs,  and  other  wetlands.  Heavy  equipment  will  adversdy 
alter  the  hydrology  of  sensitive  wetlands. 

6.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  partially  restore  populadon  densities  of  many 
reptiles,  amphibians,  small  mammnl^  and  .invertebrates  dependent  on  &llbn 
logs  and  woody  debris.    Some  are  probably  at  or  near  all-time  low 
population  densities  on  the  Conecuh  due  to  decades  of  timber  removal  and 
salvage  of  dead  trees. 

7.  Salvage  should  be  more  restricted  within  a  .25  mile  radius  of  previously 
identified  gopher  fitjg  breeding  ponds  (Le.,  Salt/ Nellie,  Yellow  Hill, 
Methodist  Camp  Road  and  Beat  20  Botrow  Pit  ponds). 
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Name Concern 

Mark  Bailey  S    No  salvage  operations  should  be  conducted  in  or  near  the  margins  of 

wetlands. 

9    Leave  an  abundance  of  standing  snags  in  the  vicinity  of  RCW  habitat  to 
reduce  competition  pressure  competition  pressure  from  other  species  as 
flying  squirrels  and  red-bellied  woodpeckers.  Other  species  benefitted 
include  cavity-nesting  birds  such  as  bluebirds,  kcstrelsl,  great  crested 
flycatchers,  nuthatches,  titmice,  and  chickadees. 


Ralph  Meldohl 
(School  of 
Forestry  at 
Auburn ) 


1.  Gives  positive  support  for  proposed  action  in  down  timber. 


Deborah  Baker  I .  Supports  salvage  operations  but  is  concerned  that  the  salvage  is 

(Southern  Timber      not  moving  fast  enough.  The  proposed  timber  sales  will  not  begin 
Purchasers  Council)  until  mid-late  November  (  6  weeks  after  the  hurricane  hit )  and  the  time 

delay  will  have  lowered  the  value  of  the  timber  and  will  limit  the  taxpayers' 
financial  gain.  The  stilvage  sale  should  move  forward  without  further 
delay. 

1 .  Consider  setting  aside  adjoining  and  similar,  areas  for  long-term 
comparisons  of  post-storm  management/treatment  options. 

1.  Large  scale  salvage  sales  could  cause  local  stumpage  prices  to  collapse 
and  cause  severe  efifects  to  local  timber  owners. 

2.  Salvage  sales  will  be  sold  at  abnormally  low  minimum  bid  pnce. 
Suggests  that  stumpage  should  be  60  •  75%  of  pro-hurricane  levels. 

3.  Salvage  sale  could  put  too  much  risk  on  the  purchaser 

a)  penalties  for  not  salvaging  small  trees.  x 

b)  unreasonably  short  time  periods  to  finish  the  salvage. 

c)  buyer  must  assume  all  risk,  from  high  value  timber  being 
downgraded  to  pulpwood  because  of  blue  staia 


Geoi^e  Bengston 
(Auburn  Utiiv.) 

Thomas  W.  Savage 
(Charles  Dixon  & 
Company) 
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S.M.  Hermann 

Tall  Timbers  Research  Scaeion 

Drafc  10/28/95 


(Noce:  all  citations  rafar  to  the  18th  Tall  Timbers  Fire 
Conference  Proceedings,  The  Longlsaf  Pine  Ecosystem-, 
restoration  and  management.   1993.   S.M.  Hermann,  editor. 


ecolcgy 


Ecology 


SOME'  CONSIDERATIONS  RELATED  TO  POST-HURRICAME  TIMSER 


4l3pp) 


SALVAGE 


Hurricane  Opal  had  significant  impacts  on  southeast  £(labaroa 
and  west  Florida.  There  is  no  doubt  that  forested  lands 
tree  damage  and  mortality,  and  it  is  logical  to  consider 
of  some  of  this  timber.  Decisions  on  this  type  of  action 
made  in  a  timely  manner;  the  longer  timber  remains  in  the 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  lose  value.  Undoubtedly,  managesjs 
public  lands  will  be  pressured  to  begin  salvage  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Offered 
vage 
must  be 
woods , 
of 


On  the  other  hand,  public  land  mauiagers  have  an  impozjtant 
responsibility  to  the  natural  resources  in  their  care. 
Unfortunately,  actions  related  to  stewardship  may  not  maxiJmize 
Short  term  economic  gains.   In  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Opal, 
there  is  a  real  danger  that  apparently  sound  management  actions 
may  degrade  the  ecological  value  of  important  natioral  resqurces 
more  than  did  the  hurricane  itself.   Of  specific  concern 
upland  forests  is  the  sale  and  extraction  of  downed  and/oz 
damaged  pine  trees. 

I  strongly  encourage  all  land  holding  agencies  to  estjablish 
a  sat  of  criteria  for  evaluating  each  stand  on  an  individxial 
basis.   Aireas  under  consideration  should  be  prioritized.   An 
important',  factor  in  this  process  should  be  consideration  at   the 
ecological!  quality  and/or  value  of  each  site. 

In  addition,  there  should  be  discussion  among 
representatives  of  the  three  major  public  lands  in  the  recjion 
(Conecuh  National  Forest,  Blackwater  River  State  Forest  and  Bglin 
APB)  .   Although  salvage  may  have  different  levels  of  impoxjtance 
to  each  agency,  there  is  much  to  be  gained  from  shared 
information.   If  any  research  related  to  the  hurricane  is 
initiated,  it  is  likely  that  the  work  would  benefit  from  data 
gathered  lat  from  all  sites . 
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X.       FRANCIS  MARION  NATZONM.  FOREST 

I 

Earlier  in  this  decade  another  public  land  holding  suffered 
major  effects  from  Hurxicane  Hugo.  Staff  of  Pramcis  Marie a 
National  Forest  in  South  Carolina  and  other  USPS  personnel  have 
done  a  commendable  job  of  creating  positive  outcomes  from  thie 
event.  They  convened  a  workshop /meeting  of  research  scientists 
and  conservation  specialists  to  evaluate  the  forest's  condition 
and  gain  from  the  collective  expertise.  In  part,  because  of  the 
impact  onjRCT's,  they  ware  able  to  gamer  significant  funqing 
from  congress  to  support  recovery  activities  and  related 
research . 

It  mky  be  useful  for  staff  to  solicit  advice  from 
individuals  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  Prancie  Maridn 
situation.   I  suggest  contacting,  among  others,  Mr.  Bill  Iwomey, 
sllvicultUrist  at  Prauicis  Marion  KF,  axid   Mr.  Dale  Wade,  sg  Forest 
Experiment  Station. 


B.   PUBLIC  AREAS 

Roads,  power  line  right-of-ways,  public  use  areas  noijmally 
have  minimal  ranking  in  assessments  of  natural  habitats .   They 
also  have'  factors  that  encourage  general  clean-up  of  such  sites. 
These  sites  should  be  the  first  opened  for  timber  salvage 


C.   jPLANTED  PINES 

Planted  pine  plantations  may  also  be  locations  where  there 
are  few  reasons  not  to  salvage;  that  is  extraction  of  dowied 
trees  will  not  degrade  the  ecological  value  of  the  site,   in 
fact,  leaving  too  many  dead  or  dying  trees  may  have  a  negetive 
economic  impact.   If  there  are  only  a  few  downed  trees  in  a 
stand,  this  manager  must  determine  i£  the  likely  physical  damAge 
done  to  rlsmaining  trees  (soil  compaction,  bark  wounds,  eta.)  will 
out  weight  the  economic  gain  as  well  as  the  potential  of  fvture 
harm  to  the  stand  from  leaving  dantaged  trees  (bug  inf estat  ion 
excessivelly  hot  fires,  etc.)   In  most  cases,  salvage  in  planted 
pines  wiljl  likely  be  permitted. 


Therie  may  be  remnants  of  native  ground  cover  in  some  Iplanted 
pine  stanids.  These  sites  imist  be  evaluated  on  a  case  by  qase 
basis.   Future  meuiagement  goals  should  be  reviewed. 
stands  tl^t  were  to  be  moved  into  uneven-aged  management 
have  remniants  of  native  ground  cover  persisting  may  be  caiididat 
for  littlje  or  no  salvage  activity,  at  this  time. 


Planted 
and 


that 
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D.   OTHER  STANDS 

Consjideracion  should  be  given  to  stands  with  little  or  no 
naciva  grbund  cover  but  1)  supporting  multiple  age/size  classss 
of  trees,;  or  2)  containing  trass  of  few  size-classes  but  growing 
in  a  spatial  arrangement  that  approaches  patterns  found  o5|d 
growth  conditions  or  3)  sustaining  populations  of  species  of 
special  interest  (RCWs,  gopher  tortoises,  etc.)  or  4)  adjdining 
areas  of  'special  concern,  such  as  seepage  bogs,   in  some,  cases 
it  will  be  ecologically  sound  management  to  leave  downed  qrees 
rather  than  salvage  them. 


2.  Stands  with  native  ground  cover 


ground 


Con^arcmisnts  supporting  intact  or  remnant  native 
cover  should  receive  special  review,   if  future  activitie^ 
these  areas  focus  on  ecosystem  management  goals,  it  is  likely 
that  salvi&ge  should  not  be  permitted.  These  are  the  areas 
may  actually  benefit  from  leaving  downed  trees  and  are  al 
that  nay  suffer  the  most  from  traditional  timber  extractidn 


Curspry  consideration  of  the  few  remaining  old-growtl: 
of  longleaf  pine  suggest  that  snags  and  large  downed  trees 
two  of  this  most  significant  functional  components  missing 
high-cpialflty,  second-growth  forests  (Hermann  1993)  .  These 
resources!  are  often  recognized  for  their  value  to  various 
animals,  both  vertebrate  (Bngstrom  1993,  Guyer  and  Bailey 
and  invertebrates  (Folkerts  et  al  1993) . 
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What'  is  less  well  understood  is  their  significance  in  the 
function  iand  structure  of  the  ecosystem.   Poresters  often  express 
concern  that  coarse  woody  debris  creates  fire  hazards.  Hcwevar, 
these  concerns  must  be  placed  in  context.  Preliminary  reeearch 
indicates!  that  large,  downed  lo^s  interact  with  fire  to  cieate 
special  pl&tches  in  the  ground  cover  that  may  be  important  sites 
for  estabilishment  of  meuiy  plzuit  species.  Including  longlasf  pine 
(Hermann  1993)  .   In  most,  if  not  all,  cases  salvage  shoulq  not  be 
permittedTln  open  stands  with  intact  ground  cover. 
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II.   RESEARCH  POSSIBILITIES 


Although  longleaf  pine-wiregrass  forests  have  b««n 
recognlzail  by  both  aganciias  and  conservation  groups  as  a  dritical 
natural  resourca,  we  have  surprisingly  little  understandirig  of 
old-growth  conditions .  Tha  forest  type  once  covered  over  70 
million  ajcres  but  was  almost  entirely  claarcut  by  the  aarliy  part 
of  this  century  (Frost  1993)  .   Today  less  than  10-20  thoueland 
acres  of  old-growth  reinain  (Simberloff  1993).   Fortunately,  high- 
quality  second-growth  forest  caua  provide  some  of  the  conditions 
necessary;  to  laam  about  how  this  habitat  functioned  prioz 
European  isettlement.   This  is  the  type  of  information  required  to 
establish  appropriate  guidelines  for  successful  ecosystem 
mamagemenc . 


/•agit  g 


dead 
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In  addition  to  the  ecological  evaluations  on  saiva 
and  downeld  timber  noted  in  Section  I.,  I  encourage  public 
agencies  |to  consider  soma  important  research  oppcrtunitieal. 
areas  of  general  study  are  of  immediate  interest  to  me:  1) 
population  and  community  level  significance  of  coarse  woody 
debris  and  2)  impact  of  stand  condition  and  spatial  relatljonships 
on  level  pf  wind  damage  to  trees.   Each  promises  to  have 
implications  for  management  of  both  public  and  private  laz^s 
across  this  southeastern  Coastal  Plains. 

The  Aftermath  of  Hurricane  Opal  provides  a  rare  oppontunity 
to  study  jthese  factors  using  l)  older  second  growth  downea  trees 
in  intact!  native  ground  cover  and  2)  silviculture  evaluati^ons 
coupled  with  forest  GPS  information.   Public  land  holding 
agencies,!  committed  to  active  prescribed  fire  management  and 
interested  in  learning  about  aspects  of  ecosystem  managemeinc  and 
habitat  rehabilitation/restoration,  are  the  most  appropriajte 
sites  fori  this  type  of  research. 


A.   txHPACr  OF  COARSB  WOODY  DB6RIS 

As  nioted  above,  one  of  the  apparently  in^ortant  old-cjrowth 
characterllstics  of  original  longleaf  pine-wiregrass  forasds  was 
large,  dotmed  logs.  This  resource  has  been  recocpiized  as  |on  of 
the  pivotal  coiqponents  of  old-growth  conditions  m  forests  of  the 
Pacific  Mprchwasc  but  has  bean  almost  unstudied  in  tha  Sodtheaat . 

To  dkte,  preliminary  information  has  been  gathered  fijom  the 
Wada  Trace  Preserve,  an  old-growth  stand  in  southern  Georgia- 
Although  thie  site  is  a  significant  one,  it  has  soma  drawjbacks, 
includingl  the  local  soil  types,  nutrient-rich  and  relatively  hign 
in  clay  c|oncant.   It  is  important  to  generate  similar  datd  from 
sites  with  soil  that  is  more  representative  of  the  genaraU  sanay 
conditionj  over  longleaf  pine's  broad  geographic  range.  By  using 
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trass  downed  by  Hurricane  Opal,  such  long-cenn  research  cquld  be 
under  cakpn  with  minimum  cose  and  disruption  of  forest 
operations. 


b' 


B.   STAND  CONDITION  AND  SPATIAL  RELATIONSHIP 


Additional  concerns  imbedded  in  ecosystem  management 
the  need  to  understand  the  significance  of  stand  age,  tree 
class  distribution,  tree  population  spatial  patterns,  hy 
soil  typei  and  stand  spatial  relationships  to  adjoining  9 
One  impor|tant  indicator  may  be  how  resilient  different  steind 
types  are  to  damage  form  major  wind  events.  Although  some 
patterns  of  mortality  will  be  related  to  erratic  wind  beha 
an  evaluation  of  stands  over  a  large  landscape  will  enhance 
ability  tb  uncover  patterns  of  damage  and  thereby  evaluate 
range  of  kilvicultural  practices.  This  project  is  expectajd 
generate  Significant  information  in  a  relatively  short 
frame . 
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Sustainable  Forestry: 

A  Reality  Right  Here  at  Home 


A.  0.  (Ptte)  Corrdi 

Chairman  and  Chkf  (xacutiyt  Officar 

CtOfflth^Mmt  Corp. 


A 


S  one  o1  tht  world's  iir^fst  forest  product  companies,  Ccor^ia-Paciflc  Corp.  prac- 
ticed sustainable  development  long  before  the  term  was  coined.  After  ail,  our  future 
relies  on  the  continuing  supply  of  a  healthy,  renewaUii  resource— trees. 


in  fact,  the  entire  U.S.  fofest  industry  has  an  extraordinary  record  of  environmental  stewardship. 
Today,  the  United  States  has  20  percent  more  trees  than  it  did  20  years  ago,  and  each  year  we 
grow  35  percent  more  forest  than  we  harvest  or  lose  to /ire,  insects  and  disease.  All  of  this  was 
accomplished  while  wood  and  paper  products  became  Jtapies  of  everyday,  American  life. 

Still,  we  can  and  must  do  more. 

That's  especially  important  in  Georgia.  Thfayi|t«KtftbecoA«A^^Mi^'s  leader  m  commercial 
forea  lahtf.  wtift  neaf^24riiHNfoKaer«lrfor«|K!|nMk»  contribution  to 

Ceoigla's^corHKiiy  jffpiDMiiinnlySlfyi^^jVtM:  mun^fnsum^^in  1 30,000  Georgians 
are  tmployMiin  focMiy^rtfticdaaMiNes. 

But  what  does  the  future  hold? 

Clearly.  iiHgMWP(|i|IJLfrtfpiiniili|ra[jB^^  Timber  harvests  in  the 

"1987  to  just  13.7billlon 
>e  shift  in  market  share 

(rf5outta«i!n»oodprodudiw»$drarRaticinl989^ioiiithfOTiQ<N«od|)iywoodhad53  percent 
of  th«tQa^GJ,i|Mfl(tt;  in  1994  it  accounted  ftx  64  pi#GM«  Southern  softwood  lumber  was 
25  ptreenro^thrwtal  U.S.  market  in  1989.  By  1994.  ii  had  risen  to  31  percent. 

•H  doMo^  appear  that  the  fundamental  drcumstancts  that  aused  thii  shift  are  going  to  change 

taft  ■ 
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•nytimt  soon.  The  pcopl«  of  this  country  no  longer  want  our  national  forests  used  for 
commercial  lORRinR.  Thij  means  that  private  and  corporate  landowners  have  to  make  up  the 
difference,  imi  that  induyry  aaivity  in  this  part  of  the  country  will  continue  to  increase. 

Landowners  In  Georgia  already  lead  the  nation  in  the  number  of  acres  they  replant.  In  1988, 
Georgians  planted  trees  on  603,000  acres  across  the  state — a  world  record  that  still  stands. 
During  the  past  ten  years.  Georgia  has  replanted  more  than  2.6  billion  trees. 

But  these  trees  need  time  to  jjrow,  and  we  are  facing  increasing  urbanization  pressure  on  our 
statelrtffrnberlands.  Between  1982  and  1989,  Georgia  lost  approximately  400,000  acres  of 
forest  land  (u  urbanization  and  related  uses.  That  encroachment  continues. 

HOW  will  Georgia's  forest  community  continue  to  prosper  and  help  meet  the  demand  for  wood 
and  paper  product.^  in  the  future? 

That's  where  tustainability  plays  a  role. 

We've  ail  heard  much  about  that  term  lately,  but  the  forest  industry  ha$  been  living  it  for  years 
and  remains  a  leader  today.  Serving  on  president  Clinton's  Council  on  Sustainable  Develop- 
ment for  the  past  two  years,  I've  participated  as  this  group  of  regulators,  scientists,  environmen- 
talists and  business  people  steadily  moved  closer  to  the  forest  industry's  view  of  sustainability— 
that  is,  a  comprehensive  approach  to  economic,  environmental  and  social  needs.  At  first,  some 

^embers  of  the  council  resisted  any  emphasis  on  economic  growth.  But  the  whole  concept  of 

jstainability  falls  flat  without  it. 

Af  Georgia-Pacific,  we  view  sustainable  development  not  only  as  a  mandate  for  wise 
environmental  and  resource  stewardship,  bytalso  as  a  responsibility  to  sustain  a  way  of  life.  The 
State  of  Ceoniia  exemplifies  this  culture— the  rural,  agricultural  South,  rich  in  pine  forests, 
steeped  in  agricultural  tradition,  and  wedded  to  the  land  as  a  way  of  life. 

It  surprises  many  people  to  learn  that  corporations  own  only  about  24  percent  of  the  commercial 
forest  land  here  in  Georgia.  Nationwide  if  $  even  lets-bebw  1 5  percent.  Outside  the  South, 
the  balance  is  owned  In  large  part  by  federal  and  state  governments.  But  in  Georgia  andihe  rest  - 
of  the  South,  non-industrial,  privately  owned  lands  are  the  principal  repository  of  timber. 

These  forests  typically  are  owned  by  famille*  whose  roots  go  deep  in  the  community  and  who 
talTe  their  identity,  as  well  ,s  their  livelihood,  from  their  land.  It  ts  in  these  communit.ei^  ^ 
dosetoi^e^^^^^ 
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TJ!.  fer^^^^Tn  "'  '*''"/'*'•  '^*  "r  '"'•"^'  '^*'  P'^"^«  '»^  '^"•''^'^  -'»o  gives  us  our 
work  force  and  our  manufaauring  Infrastruaure.  b       «» ""f 

Sustaining  this  culiurt  is  vitally  impurtam  to  Georgia-Pacific. 

AS  a  rwult,  Georgia-Pacific  mad.  a  public  commitment  to  sustainability  several  year,  ago  with 

IfalcHTT'^^l^'  °;"^  '^  ''*  '°''  •''°8^*'^-  ■'^^V'  we  Ltinue  I  evolve  ,ha. 
approach  w.th  an  1  l-po.nt  forest  management  strategy  now  praaiced  by  each  of  our  land 
managers.  For  example,  .n  all  company  forests  we  adhere  to  Best  Management  Praalces 
IBMPsl  at  a  minimum.  BMPs  cover  streamside  pnjtealon,  soil  conservation,  erosion  control, 
roadboilding  and  everything  else  that  relates  to  forest  management's  impact  on  water  quality 
In  many  states.  Bmps  are  voluntary.  At  Ceorgia-Padiflc.  they  are  mandatory,  and  m  some  areas 
we  have  developed  company  standards  even  more  sTrlngcnt  than  state  guidelines. 

We  also  strongly  encourage  private  landowners  that  sell  us  timber  to  adhere  to  BmPs.  Through 
a  program  we  call  the  Forest  Management  Assistance  Program  |MAP|,  landowners  can  avail 
themselves  of  a  wide  range  of  planning  ttxjis  and  technical  assistance.  Many  art  doing  exaafy 
thai.  We  see  Forest  MAP  as  an  ongoing,  long-term  paanership  between  Georgia-Pacific  and 
private  landowners  to  assure  responsible  timberland  management. 

At  an  industry  level,  the  American  Forest  &  Paper  Association,  the  national  trade  association 
for  the  forest  products  industry,  has  adopted  a  Sustainable  Forestry  Initiative  that  establishes 
principle^^and  guideitnes  requiHng  companies  to  refo'est  harvest  land  promptly  and  to 
providefeF  wildlife  habitat,  watetquailty.  ectnystem  diversity  and  proteoion  of  forestland  with- 
special  ecolqilcal  sigruficanee.  '' 

This  initiative,  the  most  comprehensive  .ipproach  to  good  forest  stewardship  ever  developed, 
is  based  on  real,  rneasurable  actions  that  will  show  the  industry's  progress  in  meeting 
sustainable  fore«ry  objectives.  Beginning  ne5«t  year,  compliance  with  the  guidelines  is  required 
asaconditlon  of  membership  inthe  association,  which  willbepubllshingan  annual  Sustainable 
Forestry  Progress  Keport  to  detail  sustainable  forestry  actions  taken  by  member  companies  and 
•allied  groups. 

By  getting  more  efficient,  the  forest  industry  is  making  great  strides  outside  the  ferest  too.  Over 
the  years,  companies  like  Georgia-Pacific  have  worked  hard  to  get  she  most  out  of  every  tree 
that  enters  our  plants  and  mills.  Today,  thanks  to  continuing  technological  innovations,  that 
level  of  utilliatlon  approaches  98  percent.  The  industry  not  only  uses  more  of  each  tree,  but  is 
able  to  use  smaller  and  smaller  trees  in  manufacturing  processes. 
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More  dramatic  is  what  ttd^nology  t«ts  us  do  with  the  chips  and  sawdust  that  previously  were 
discarded  as  waste.  What  Ceorgt  Washington  Carver  did  with  the  peanut,  the  forest  products 
industry  Is  doing  with  trees.  New,  high-performance  engineered  wood  produos  are  manure- 
tured  from  strands,  chips  and  shaving$F-by-produas  of  other  manufaauring  processes  that 
once  might  have  been  waved  These  engineered  produas  make  careful  use  of  our  resources 
jrH/meet  the  expeaations  Americans  have  for  quality  produas. 

For  people  '\t\  forest  products,  sustainability  means  generating  economic  activity  to  support 
growth  for  a  livable  society  and  assuring  a  renewable  forest  resource  In  perpetuity,  so  that  the 
next  generation  can  do  it  all  over  again.  Even  better,  we  hope.  •   ' 
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TESTIMONY  OF  TOM  HATLEY,  CAMPAIGN  DIRECTOR 

SOUTHERN  APPALACHIAN  FOREST  COALITION, 

ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

BEFORE  THE  U.  S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  COMMITTEE  ON 

RESOURCES, 

TASK  FORCE  ON  TIMBER  SALVAGE  AND  FOREST  HEALTH, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  19, 1995 
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Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee.  My  name  is  Tom 
Hatiey,  and  I  am  the  Campaign  Director  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Forest  Coalition. 
The  Coalition  is  composed  of  nine  national,  state  and  local  conservation  organizations, 
and  many  afHliate  organizations,  across  the  southern  mountains  from  Virginia  to 
Alabama.  The  Coalition  was  formed  to  promote  the  protection  and  sound  stewardship  of 
our  public  lands  and  to  encourage  citizen  participation  in  decisions  affecting  the  future  of 
southern  Appalachian  mountains,  its  communities,  and  heritage. 

The  organizations  that  make  up  the  Coalition  and  its  partners  involve  thousands  of 
individuals  from  across  our  region.  The  members  of  the  Coalition  and  the  individuals  it 
represents  have  worked  for  years  in  Congress,  back  home  in  community  meetings, 
sometimes  in  court,  and  sitting  across  countless  tables  with  Forest  Service  employees  and 
other  interests  to  develop  the  management  plans  and  rules  by  which  our  national  forests 
are  governed. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  with  you  because  my  family  has 
owned  private  forest  and  farm  lands  for  many  generations  in  North  Carolina.  I  have 
graduate  training  and  experience  in  forest  science  and  management,  and  have  worked  on 
the  ground  with  many  of  the  kinds  of  problems  and  issues  that  you  want  to  address  today. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  state  that  with  proper  safeguards,  the  Coalition  does 
not  oppose  logging  per  ae  or  routine  sale  of  salvage  timber  from  the  national  forests.  We 
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are  concerned,  however,  that  there  is  a  danger  in  oversimplifying  both  the  issues  of  forest 
health  and  the  role  that  cutting  trees  can  play  in  improving  it.  This  danger  is  apparent  in 
the  structure  and  implementation  of  the  salvage  legislation.  We  agree  with  the  eminent 
scientists,  led  by  Eugene  P.  Odum  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  who  questioned  both  the 
need  and  the  science  behind  the  initial  salvage  proposal.  We  are  equally  concerned  that 
we  allocate  our  investments  in  public  land  management  cautiously  and  strategically. 
Most  of  our  comments  today  will  be  directed  at  public,  rather  than  private  lands  issues. 

Forest  health  is  a  complex  issue  in  the  South,  where  there  are  many  kinds  of  forest 
communities  and  diverse  landscape  histories.  Forests  everywhere  are  dynamic  systems, 
designed  to  survive.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  where 
hardwood  forests  dominate.  A  fiindamental  observation  is  that  forests  are  never  as  tidy 
or  as  manageable  as  some  might  like  them  to  be.  Dead  trees,  for  instance,  do  not  equal 
forest  sickness,  and  can  be  evidence  of  natural  successional  changes.  They  provide  many 
kinds  of  services  within  the  web  of  forest  life.  Local  problems  do  not  amoxmt  to  a 
regional  health  crisis.  Pest  and  disease  outbreaks,  lightening  strikes,  fire,  ice  storms, 
hurricanes,  microbursts,  heavy  wet  snows,  and  tornadoes  are  facts  of  life  in  our  forests. 
The  forests  are  tough  enough  to  have  evolved  mechanisms  to  heal  themselves  from  most 
such  assaults,  without  the  help  of  the  federal  government.  Even  in  combination,  most 
events  do  not  constitute  an  emergency  where  public  review  should  be  suspended.  These 
events  are  localized  and  are  life  as  usual.  Life  as  usual  in  the  southern  forest  is  not  the 
kind  of  urgent  situation  that  the  Emergency  Timber  Salvage  legislation  advocated. 
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The  Real  Forest  Health  Issue 

Across  the  southern  Appalachian  region,  the  threats  are  very  difTerent.  Clearly  air 
pollution  underlies  a  forest  health  crisis  here  in  a  variety  of  ways,  some  we  understand 
and  others  we  do  not.  Plant  disease  and  exotic  pests  such  as  the  woolly  adelgid  attacking 
the  eastern  hemlock  are  also  part  of  the  problems.  We  understand  that  logging,  salvage 
or  otherwise,  is  not  the  solution  to  these  and  other  broad-scale  problems.  We  understand 
the  effects  of  air  pollution  on  our  high  elevation  spruce-fir  forests.  These  could  be  made 
clear  to  you  if  you  had  enough  time  to  visit  Mount  Mitchell,  North  Carolina,  where  these 
forests  are  devastated  by  rainfall  and  fog  with  an  acidity  between  that  of  lemon  juice  and 
battery  acid.  Acid  deposition  rates  here  can  occur  at  levels  300  to  1000  times  those  in 
the  West.  On  a  second  front,  as  well,  we  meet  the  enemy  and  it  is  us  (not  pests  or 
windstorms).  Forest  fragmentation  is  a  regional  forest  health  problem  that  far  overrides 
small-scale  disturbances  in  importance.  Fragmentation  means  the  cutting  up  of  the  forest 
with  new  road  projects,  subdivisions,  and  strip  development.  Almost  anyone  who  has 
lived  here  for  a  period  of  years  will  tell  you  that  their  own  town  or  valley  has  changed 
this  way,  but  they  may  be  unaware  that  this  change  is  happening  everywhere  around  the 
Appalachians.  While  air  pollution  risks  the  underlying  productivity  of  the  forests, 
fragmentation  degrades  habitat  for  birds  and  bears,  and  threatens  to  make  our  public  land 
holdings  into  islands  of  vulnerable  habitats. 

The  Southern  Appalachian  Assessment  has  addressed  issues  of  forest  health. 
While  it  is  still  in  draft,  we  believe  that  this  cooperative  effort  will  highlight  the  real 
forest  health  issues  across  the  region.  The  federal  agencies,  especially  the  Forest  Service 
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and  the  Southern  Appalachian  Man  and  Biosphere  Project,  are  to  be  applauded  for  their 
efforts  to  understand  the  causes  rather  than  the  symptoms  of  the  problem.  We  need  better 
science  to  support  our  understanding  of  these  issues,  and  to  justify  and  guide  agency 
expenditures  in  the  name  of  restoring  forest  health. 

The  Wrong  Tool  For  the  Job 

Generally,  logging  can  salvage  downed  timber  but  the  justification  given  is 
economic,  not  ecological.  However,  silvicultural  solutions  are  sharply  limited,  almost 
irrelevant,  in  repairing  causes  of  forest  health  decline  in  this  region.  It  is  important  not 
to  oversimplify  forest  management  and  rush  in  with  the  wrong  tool  to  fix  a  problem,  any 
problem.  There  is  no  single  tool  that  can  fix  the  large-scale  forest  health  issues  in  this 
region.  We  will  return  to  this  later. 

Unfortunately,  the  economic  justification  fails  as  well.  Salvage  logging  does  not 
in  most  cases  generate  positive  income.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  southern  Appalachians, 
conditions  work  against  salvage.  Most  instances  of  timber  damage  are  localized  and 
scattered,  and  salvage  logging  is  relatively  expensive.  Even  getting  out  a  very  high- 
value,  isolated  oak  tree  (and  this  is  often  the  situation)  will  very  often  not  pay.  Very 
often  damaged  trees  have  low  economic  value.  This  is  not  counting  damage  done 
during  logging  operations  to  other  trees  and  wildlife  habitat  by  road-building,  skidding 
damage,  soil  compaction,  or  to  trout  habitat  fi'om  siltation.  On  the  opposite  side,  there  is 
little  risk  associated  with  not  doing  salvage  logging.  If  reducing  fuel  loads  through 
logging  reduces  fire  risk,  then  this  would  seem  to  make  sense.  However,  the  risk  of 
extensive  fire  is  rare  here.     While  isolated     forest  fires  do  occur  in  the  Southern 
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Appalachians,  they  are  limited  by  wet  weather  and  moist  ground  conditions  and  mountain 
topography  cut  by  numerous  streams.  Sparks  from  heavy  machinery  and  slash  left 
behind  after  logging  can,  on  the  other  hand,  contribute  to  fire  risk. 

Logging  in  the  Nationjil  Forests  has  its  place,  not  everywhere,  anytime,  but  in 
some  places  at  some  times,  for  specific  reasons.  In  the  southern  Appalachian  hardwood 
forest,  there  is  no  ecological  reason  to  salvage  dead  and  dying  timber.  Determining 
whether  or  not  salvage  logging  should  take  place  must  look  at  our  values  and  uses  other 
than  timber:  watershed,  fire  risk,  recreation,  wildlife,  archaeology.  Other  laws  and  the 
Forest  Plan  need  to  be  consulted.  Also,  the  potential  to  compete  with  the  flow  of  salvage 
timber  off  private  lands  needs  to  be  considered. 

Routine  Salvage  Logging  Is  Different  in  Scale  and  Impact  From  the  New 
Law. 

The  salvage  timber  rider  that  has  been  dictates  prescriptions  to  forest  managers, 
and  offers  but  one  tool-logging.  Salvage  logging  has  always  been  a  part  of  the  regular 
program  on  Southern  Appalachian  National  Forests.  We  would  like  to  take  as  an 
example  the  George  Washington/  Jefferson  National  Forest.  In  our  opinion,  the  existing 
salvage  program  there  was  generally  adequate.  Specific  problems  included  pine  bark 
beetles,  blow  downs,  ice  storms,  fire,  and  lately  the  gypsy  moth.  Salvage  decisions  were 
handled  through  a  dialogue  between  all  interests.  In  a  few  instances  these  included 
appeals  to  shape  programs:  for  instance,  to  design  a  program  to  handle  oak  decline  as 
part  of  regular,  rather  than  salvage,  timber  sales.  Even  where,  as  in  the  case  of  oak 
decline,  there  is  uncertainty  about  how  to  treat  the  problem,  our  local  conservation 
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partners  were  willing  to  work  within  the  system  to  come  to  a  compromise.  This  was  a 
process  that  allowed  everyone  to  be  involved,  and  allowed  for  the  numerous  tradeoffs 
involved  to  be  handled  fairly  and  above-board. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  in  the  Southern  Region,  the  level  of  salvage  logging  has 
been  within  bounds.  In  only  a  handful  of  instances  have  conservation  groups  in  our 
coalition  appealed  salvage  sales.  In  this  way,  the  system  of  legal  safeguards  has  worked 
to  enable  the  Forest  Service  to  go  forward  with  salvage  operations.  More  to  the  point,  the 
public  has  had  increased  confidence  in  the  rules  it  helped  to  make  and  access  to  dialogue 
with  decision  makers  in  the  Forest  Service.  There  is  no  evidence  that  environmental 
regulations  have  slowed  down  sales  in  any  significant  way  when  you  look  across  the 
entire  region.  On  the  other  hand,  the  speedup  of  salvage  cutting  mandated  by  law  has 
created  significant  implementation  problems. 

Implementation  of  the  Salvage  Rider. 

The  implementation  of  the  salvage  rider  has  created  problems  for  the  normal 
conduct  of  management  on  National  Forests.  Instead  of  a  real  plan  for  forest  health,  a 
Congressional  mandate  is  driving  this  program.  It  oversimplifies  forestry  and  cuts  the 
public  out  of  the  process  along  with  agency  professionals.  There  is  no  emergency  that 
warrants  skirting  the  laws  that  mandate  public  participation  through  the  workable 
arrangements  in  place  until  the  salvage  legislation  came  into  effect.  The  implementation 
of  the  law: 

•     Threatens  rare  animals  by  overruling  basic  safeguards.  At  least  two  sales,  one  in 
Kentucky  and  another  in  Virginia,   are  underway  in  habitat  for  the  Indiana  bat  and 
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Peaks  of  Otter  salamander,  both  due  extra  consideration  as  endangered  species.  The 
Peaks  of  Otter  salamander,  for  instance,  is  found  only  in  Bedford  County,  Virginia,  in 
a  tiny  range.  It  doesn't  cost  us  much  at  all  to  consider  the  potential  effects  of  logging 
on  its  health,  but  the  new  rules  preclude  taking  this  time. 

•  Interrupts  the  long-standing,  successful  dialogue  between  the  public  and  the 
Forest  Service,  a  dialogue  that  took  decades  and  extraordinary  commitment  to 
achieve.  This  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  the  quality  of  decision-making  that  was 
formerly  the  norm,  and  threatens  a  new  lack  of  trust. 

•  Ignores  the  economics  of  hardwood  timber  management.  It  has  imposed  a  quota 
system  that  the  agency  was  moving  away  from,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
public  and  the  guidance  of  science.  The  predictable  result  of  timber-target  driven 
salvage  is  bad,  money  losing  sales.  The  economic  goals  of  timber  management  on 
public  lands  should  be  the  production  of  high  quality  saw-logs.  No  one,  the  federal 
treasury,  loggers,  saw  mills,  or  forest  health,  gains  from  selling  masses  of  low  grade 
hardwood  timber  merely  for  volume  sake. 

•  Creates  paperwork  rather  than  forest  health  and  undercuts  agency 
professionalism.  The  law  has  left  uncertainty  and  confusion  within  the  Forest 
Service  and  among  the  public  about  what  the  new  rules  are.  The  Forest  Service 
officers  are  required  to  take  time  off  to  report  every  two  weeks.  In  the  face  of  agency 
personnel  cutbacks  and  budget  cuts,  salvage  makes  inordinate  demands  on  time.  The 
salvage  law  now  on  the  books  imdercuts  the  judgment  of  professionals  in  the  Forest 
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Service  by  creating  a  crisis  of  compliance  with  Congress.  In  place  of  site-  specific 
forestry  judgment,  it  offers  only  nationwide  quotas. 
•     Represents    a    bad    investment    for    our    public    and    private    forests.    The 

implementation  of  the  rider  deflects  scarce  tax  dollars  from  cost-effective  strategies 
for  addressing  either  forest  health  or  salvage.  It  is  money  that  could  have  been  spent 
in  research  on  how  to  attack  pests,  such  as  the  woolly  adelgid,  that  may,  if  unchecked, 
mean  that  our  children  grow  up  to  see  mountain  coves  without  grand  hemlock 
canopies.  While  Congress  has  earmarked  funds  for  salvage,  it  has  cut  funds  for  basic 
research  on  both  forest  health  issues  and  silviculture.  It  has  cut  funds  for  the 
promising  ecosystem  management  initiative  of  the  agency.  It  has  not  funded 
adequate  genetic  banks  for  conserving  rare  species.  It  has  deflected  money  that  could 
have  been  spent  answering  questions  about  air  pollution  effects  on  tree  growth  and 
productivity  let  alone  the  human  health  effects  that  anyone  who  lives  here  faces.  It 
has  cut  funds  as  well  for  land  protection,  and  forgone  investment  in  conservation 
easement  programs  that  allow  non-regulatory  solutions  for  preserving  key  regional 
treasures. 

Finally,  dollars  spent  on  the  salvage  rider  are  dollars  that  could  have  also  been 
directed  to  assist  local  communities  within  the  forest,  and  their  businesses.  The  Rural 
Communities  Assistance  program  of  the  Forest  Service,  for  instance,  can  help  forest- 
based  businesses  adapt  new  technologies  better  suited  for  our  landscape.  It  can 
underwrite  new  training  and  microenterprise  programs  that  can  create  a  chance  for  a  new 
generation  of  businesses  that  keep  the  fair  yield  of  our  forests  in  our  own  communities. 
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rather  than  exported  abroad,  and  improve  the  sub-marginal  wages  now  paid  in  our  forest 
products  industry. 

Summary.  The  salvage  legislation  costs  more  and  gives  us  less  for  our  public 
lands'  dollars.  It  cuts  the  public  out  of  a  dialogue  that  has  worked  in  the  past  on 
conventional  salvage  sales.  It  undercuts  the  expertise  of  the  agency  that  the  Congress  has 
empowered  to  manage  our  forests.  Most  importantly,  timber  salvage  in  the  southern 
Appalachians  has  little  if  anything  to  do  with  fiuidamental  threats  to  forest  health.  These 
issues—air  pollution  and  forest  fragmentation--  constitute  a  real,  but  too  often  unseen 
emergency.  The  challenge  to  Congress  will  be  to  underwrite  public  education,  basic 
scientific  research,  and  organizational  reform  that  can  enable  us  to  react  in  time. 
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Rgur*  1:  Olstrlbutlan  o(  Tlmtor  SalM  Ftocaipts,  Racal  Ynra  1»g2-94 

First  Step:  Initial  distribution  of  tinnber  sales  receipts  into  six  funds 
or  accounts 


Saeondatop:  Dlstrlbutton  from 
Ntforari  F<orest  FurHl 


As  shown  in  figure  1,  the  distiibution  of  timber  sales  receipts  is  essentially 
a  two-step  process.  The  first  step  distributes  receipts  into  six  funds  or 


22-451  0-96-8 
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STOTEMENT  OF 

JOCK  SWONNER 
TIMBER  PROCUREMENT  MANAGER,  TtS  HARDWOODS 

THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOURCES 

TASK  FORCE  HEARING 

ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

NOVEMBER  17,  1995 

Mr.  Chairnan,  and  Members  of  the  Coaaittee,  I  an  Jack 
Swanner,  Timber  Procurement  Manager  for  T4S  Hardwoods  in  Sylva, 
North  Carolina.  My  testimony  addresses  the  Timber  Salvage  Bill 
and  other  Forest  Health  Issues. 

I  am  here  today  representing  not  only  T&S  Hardwoods,  but 
also  the  Multiple-Use  Council,  based  in  Sylva,  North  Carolina. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  regarding  the 
Salvage  Operations  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Forest 
Health  Issues  that  face  the  Appalachian  Hardwood  Forest. 

Some  amount  of  normal  mortality  is  always  present  and  is 
expected  within  a  given  forest  setting.  However,  mortality  is  on 
the  increase  as  stated  in  America's  Forests;  199A  Health  Update. 
"Tree  mortality  increased  nationally  from  A. A  billion  cubic  feet 
in  1986  to  5.5  billion  cubic  feet  in  1991,  a  2A  percent  increase. 
Although  annual  tree  mortality  represents  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  volume  of  wood  in  growing  trees,  this  increase  is 
considerable  by  historical  standards.  Mortality  increased  on  all 
ownerships,  in  all  regions  of  the  country,  for  both  softwoods  and 
hardwoods.  Mortality  of  softwood  trees  was  up  16  percent  between 
196&  and  1991  and  mortality  of  hardwood  trees  was  up  3A  percent." 
This  indicates  the  need  for  salvage  logging.  The  salvage  program 
must  be  continued  and  certainly  not  decreased. 

Mortality  in  the  Appalachian  Hardwood  Forest  occurs  due  to  many 
factors.  Tornados,  hurricanes,  ice  storms  and  fire  create  some 
of  the  more  publicized  and  obvious  damage  leading  to  forest 
mortality.  However,  other  more  subtle  and  less  publicized  forest 
health  problems  exist  that  require  salvage  logging.  Airborne 
pollutants  create  stress  and  mortality  as  do  Oak  Decline  and 
gypsy  moth  defoliation.  Oak  decline  and  gypsy  moth  infestations 
are  the  most  widespread  and  destructive  causes  of  higher  rates  of 
mortality  in  our  Appalachian  Forest.  I  would  like  to  address 
some  of  these  causes  of  forest  mortality. 

I.   HURRICANE  OPAL 

The  recent  damage  caused  by  Hurricane  Opal  is  a  classic 
example  of  an  immediate  salvage  situation  that  can  occur  in  the 
Appalachian  Forest. 
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The  response  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  this  natural  disaster 
has  been  mixed.  Overall,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  responded 
in  a  timely  manner.  The  damage  from  this  storm  was  wide  spread 
and  sporadic  causing  logistical  problems  in  locating  and  marking 
down  or  damaged  timber.  Some  districts  have  already  put  sales  on 
the  market  while  others  have  yet  to  do  so.  Again,  I  personally 
feel  that  the  salvage  amendment  has  been  a  helpful  tool  in 
implementing  these  salvage  sales.  However,  there  are  problems 
that  exist  with  some  of  these  salvage  sales.  There  has  been 
considerable  debate  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  local 
loggers  about  stumpage  prices  charged  for  the  salvage  timber. 
Stumpage  prices  are  controlled  by  several  variable  factors. 
However,  there  is  a  need  for  fairness  and  consistency  within  a 
given  market  area  to  insure  that  stumpage  values  Are  equitable. 
This  is  one  area  that  should  be  given  closer  scrutiny  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

Another  concern  has  been  the  sales  packaging  of  a  given 
salvage  sale.  There  have  been  a  few  sales  that  did  not  have 
adequate  volumes  to  cover  the  logging  cost. 

It  has  been  expressed  to  me  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  that 
the  agency  needs  more  timber  funds  and  personnel  to  help  locate 
and  mark  salvage  timber.  It  is  important  to  keep  salvage 
decisions  at  the  district  level  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
salvage  situation  in  a  timely  manner.  As  I  stated  earlier,  it  is 
our  belief  that  the  response  to  Opal  has  been  acceptable  given 
the  constraints  that  exist  within  this  government  agency. 

II.   OAK  DECLINE 

"Oak  Decline  is  a  slow-acting  disease  complex  that  causes 
dieback  and  mortality  in  dominant  and  codominant  trees.  Species 
in  the  red  oak  group  are  more  severely  affected  than  the  white 
oak  group.  Oak  decline  results  in  slower  radial  growth,  tree 
mortality,  reduced  acorn  yield  and  quality,  reduced  oak 
regeneration  potential,  and  long  term  changes  in  tree 
composition."  (Steven  U.     Oak  1995  ). 

The  importance  of  the  oak  species  both  economically  and 
ecologically  can  not  be  understated.  In  certain  lumber  producing 
mills  the  oak  component  of  the  overall  production  runs  as  high  as 
7CIS  of  the  total  volume  sawn.  This  species  clearly  has  a  huge 
economic  iupact  on  the  domestic  and  international  lumber  markets. 

From  an  ecological  standpoint  the  oak  species,  the  most 
common  and  widely  distributed  hard  mast  producers,  incompletely 
fills  the  niches  vacated  by  the  American  Chestnut.  The  loss  of 
the  oak  species  will  clearly  have  an  effect  upon  the  population 
of  black  bears   dependant  upon  this  hard  mast  for  survival. 
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"Pbout  19  percent  of  National  Forest  Lands  are  classified 
as  already  damaged  by  oak  decline  while  a  nearly  identical 
percentage  are  classified  as  vulnerable."  (Forest  Health  Subteam 
Subregional  Appalachian  Pssessnent).  "Oak  stands  on  National 
Forest  were  particularly  prone  to  daaage,  probably  because  stands 
there  are  older  overall,  than  other  publicly  and  privately  owned 
stands.  The  present  management  direction  for  National  Forest  in 
the  south  appears  to  be  toward  longer  rotations  and  less  frequent 
timber  harvest.  While  this  direction  may  be  reasonable  given 
recent  public  comment  on  National  Forest  Land  Management  Plans, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  it  will  lead  to  very  large  losses  of 
oak  timber  in  the  long  run."  (Incidence  and  Impacts  of  Oak 
Decline  in  Western  Virginia,  1986  Oak,  Huber  and  Sheffiel). 

We  in  the  timber  industry  feel  that  the  direction  of  the 
Forest  Service  should  be  to  address  these  oak  decline  problems 
with  the  best  research  and  science  possible.  It  is  further  our 
desire  to  see  a  future  forest  health  bill  to  provide  direction  to 
the  Forest  Service  on  the  issue  of  oak  decline.  Not  to  manage 
for  or  work  towards  the  control  of  oak  decline  is  an  unacceptable 
option.  We  must  maintain  a  healthy  viable  oak  component  in  the 
Appalachian  Hardwood  Forest.  The  oak  species  are  invaluable  to 
wildlife  like  the  black  bear.  "The  economic  impact  of  the  oak 
species  to  the  domestic  and  export  lumber  markets  is  roughly  3.25 
billion  dollars  per  y ear. " (Week ly  Hardwood  Review) 

III.   GYPSY  MOTH 

0  major  non-natural  contributor  to  high  rates  of  mortality 
in  Appalachian  Hardwoods  is  the  gypsy  moth.  The  moth 
caterpillars  feed  on  a  number  of  hardwoods,  but  prefer  oaks.  "In 
1993  Gypsy  Moth  Caterpillars  defoliated  over  2  million  acres  of 
hardwood  forest. " (America' s  Forest,  1994  Health  Update. )  The 
gypsy  moth  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  100  years  ago 
and  it  has  spread  from  the  New  England  area  throughout  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Oak-Hickory  Forest  and  now  occurs  in  the  Ohio  River 
Valley,  Michigan,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

From  the  areas  that  have  already  been  affected  by  the  gypsy 
noth  much  information  is  available.  There  tends  to  be  a  loss  in 
oak  components  in  the  affected  areas.  This  oak  loss  tends  to 
concentrate  in  the  intermediate  and  suppressed  members  of  the 
canopy.  The  net  effect  of  this  defoliation  is  to  reduce  the  oak 
regeneration  potential  of  a  given  stand.  Mortality  from  gypsy 
moth  damage  is  higher  in  stands  already  stressed  by  other  factors 
such  as  oak  decline  or  air  pollutants.  Once  again  one  can  not 
understate  the  importance  of  the  oak  species  in  the  Appalachian 
Hardwood  Forest.   We  as  resource  managers  have  a  choice. 
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Ule  can  aanage  with  good  research  and  science  to  utilize  daaaged 
tinber  so  as  to  reduce  further  susceptibility  to  even  nore 
extensive  mortality.  If  we  fail  to  do  this,  the  gypsy  moth  will 
do  it  for  us.   The  choice  seems  clear. 

For  the  last  100  years  we  as  Americans  have  had  some  form  of 
forest  management.  Today  we  have  over  730  million  acres  of 
forest  land  in  the  United  States,  about  the  same  amount  as  in 
19S0.  This  forest  covers  about  70  percent  of  the  area  that  was 
forested  in  the  1600* s.  Ue  have  this  crown  Jewel  because  we  have 
chosen  to  manage  the  forest  rather  than  to  sit  on  the  side  lines 
and  allow  it  to  waste  away. 

I  would  like  to  thank  this  Task  Force  and  Committee  for  the 
work  done  with  the  existing  Salvage  Amendment,  1995  Recissions 
Bill.  I  encourage  the  Committee  to  work  toward  passage  of  a 
Comprehensive  Forest  Health  Bill  that  will  address  the  many 
issues  of  forest  health. 
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STATEMENT  OF 
DEBORAH  B.  BAKER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
SOUTHERN  TIMBER  PURCHASERS  COUNCIL 

BEFORE 

THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOURCES 

TASK  FORCE  ON  SALVAGE  TIMBER  AND  FOREST  HEALTH 

NOVEMBER  17,  1995 

ASHEVILLE,  NO 


Members  of  the  Task  Force,  the  Southern  Timber  Purchasers  Council  thanks  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  testify  today.  In  representing  forestry  companies  across  the  South 
concerned  with  federal  policies  affecting  access  to  both  public  and  private  forest 
resources,  we  are  capable  of  providing  you  with  insight  into  the  needs  for  salvage  and 
forest  health  actions  in  the  Southern  region. 

We  also  would  like  to  extend  our  gratitude  to  the  Task  Force  for  holding  this  hearing 
in  the  South.  When  the  emergency  salvage  legislation  was  moving  through  the  Congress, 
I  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  Capitol  Hill  making  sure  that  members  understood  that  salvage  and 
forest  health  were  issues  with  consequences  in  the  South.  All  too  often,  the  issue  of 
salvage  has  been  viewed  as  a  western  issue.  Clearly  your  insight  into  holding  this  hearing 
today  in  the  South  helps  to  augment  our  position  that  we  must  also  address  forest  health 
in  the  South. 


I.  BACKGROUND  FOREST  HEALTH  IN  SOUTHERN  REGION 

The  need  for  timely  salvage  in  the  South  is  amplified  by  the  warm,  humid  climate 
here  during  most  of  the  year,  which  contributes  significantly  to  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
timber.  Both  insect  pests  and  fungi  to  affect  the  quality  of  wood  immediately  following 
mortality  and  within  a  2-4  month  period,  the  value  of  the  timber  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
This  reduction  in  value  is  one  of  great  concern  to  my  members  as  it  should  be  to  the 
taxpayer.  There  is  no  reason  to  delay  salvage  operations  and  lose  revenue.  The  Task 
Force  should  continue  to  look  at  the  procedures  and  legal  hoops  which  the  Forest  Service 
must  follow  in  order  to  find  ways  to  eliminate  such  waste.  This  hearing  today  certainly 
starts  us  on  the  right  path. 
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In  addition  to  salvage,  another  important  area  to  consider  is  "prevention". 
Prevention,  prior  to  catastrophic  incident,  is  key  in  addressing  forest  health.  In  a  Forest 
Service  Report,  titled  "Healthy  Forests  for  America's  Future,"  the  agency  noted 
"susceptibility  to  pests  is  decreased  by  applying  available  forest  management  options." 
The  agency  went  further  in  stating  that  "Many  losses  could  be  prevented  and  suppression 
costs  reduced  if  management  treatments  to  reduce  stocking  could  be  directed  to 
Immediately  threatened  stands."  Therefore,  the  issue  before  this  Task  Force  should  not 
only  be  the  ability  of  the  Forest  Service  to  implement  the  Emergency  Salvage  law  but  to 
also  look  at  the  Forest  Service's  long  term  management  and  the  agency's  ability  to  provide 
"preventive"  actions  in  terms  of  silviculture!  treatments  to  the  land. 

We  must  give  the  Forest  Service  the  legal  means  to  "apply  available  forest 
management  options..."  including  the  need  to  reduce  stocking  to  "immediately  threatened 
stands." 


II.  MAJOR  HEALTH  ISSUES  IN  SOUTHERN  REGION 

I  would  like  to  address  the  major  forest  health  issues  in  the  South  by  referring  to  the 
Forest  Service  report,  "Healthy  Forests  for  America's  Future"  v^rhich  not  only  identifies 
problems  but  explains  the  causes  of  such.  Summarized,  these  health  issues  are  as 
follows; 

(1 )  Storm  Damage:  the  South  is  susceptible  to  severe  wind  and  ice  storms  as  well 
as  frequent  tornados  and  Hurricanes. 

(2)  Southern  Pine  Beetle:  "southern  pine  beetle,  the  most  important  forest  insect 
pest  in  the  South,  was  favored  by  the  shift  from  the  more  resistant  long  leaf  pine  to 
loblolly  and  slash  pines,  by  the  overall  increase  in  susceptible  host  types  and  in 
recent  years,  by  older  stand  age  and  high  stocking  levels." 

"Impacts  of  southern  pine  beetle  may  continue  to  increase  due  to  the  abundance 
of  host  type,  increasing  stand  age,  and  high  stocking  levels." 


(3)  Upland  Oaks  and  Oak-Pine  Types:  "The  widespread  and  severe  decline  of  oaks 
is  due  to  successful  fire  control,  chestnut  blight,  land  use  patterns,  and  past 
harvesting  practices  which  have  altered  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  upland 
oak  and  oak-pine  forest  types." 

"Much  of  the  problem  is  occurring  in  stands  where  harvest  or  regeneration  cuts  are 
not  planned  for  some  time,  or  where  recreation  and  wildlife  objective  predominate." 
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(4)  Gypsy  Moth::  "Gypsy  moth  is  the  most  serious  pest  of  oak  forest  types  and  is 
established  in  16  Northern  and  Mid-Atlantic  States.  It  is  now  spread  to  areas  of  the 
South  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  moth  feeds  on  more  than  300  tree  and 
other  plant  species  and  so  its  impact  extends  beyond  oaks.  Eradication  treatments 
are  applied  wherever  isolated  infestations  are  found." 


III.   IMPLEMENTATION  OF  EMERGENCY  SALVAGE  LAW 

(A)  Environmental  DQcumgntatipn 

As  I  reread  the  provisions  of  the  emergency  salvage  law,  I  wondered  how  long  the 
Congress  thought  it  would  take  the  Forest  Service  to  comply  with  Section  2001(c), 
Expedited  Procedures  for  Emergency  Salvage  Timber  Sales  —  Sale  Documentation. 
Under  the  section  of  sale  documentation,  "(1 )  Preparation "  states  the  requirement  for  — 

the  Seaetary  to  prepare  a  document  that  combines  an  environmental 
assessment  under  section  ....of  NEPA....and  a  biological  evaluation 
under  ...ESA..." 

How  long  should  such  a  document  be?  How  long  should  it  take  to  prepare  such  a 
document?  When  Hugo  hit  South  Carolina  the  EA  was  only  about  2-3  pages.  Salvage 
was  swift  and  well  coordinated  throughout  many  land  ownerships.  Certainly  the  magnitude 
of  Hugo  helped  to  pull  people  together  and  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  appeals  or  litigation. 
However,  the  success  of  dealing  with  the  aftermath  of  Hugo  has  not  been  seen  again.  Let 
me  explain. 


(B^  Hurricane  Opal.  Conecuh  National  Forest.  Alabama  and  Florida  Blackwater 
River  State  Forest 

Hurricane  Opal  hit  north  Florida  and  southern  Alabama  on  October  4, 1 995.  Some 
20,000  to  25,000  acres  were  impacted  on  the  Conecuh  National  Forest  in  Alabama.  An 
estimated  23  to  40  million  board  feet  has  been  impacted  at  a  value  of  3  to  4.5  million 
dollars.  Only  5  sales  have  been  moved  under  a  categorical  exclusion  and  that  only  totaled 
813,000  board  feet  or  2  percent  of  the  total  maximum  estimates  of  timber  impacted. 

The  time  frame  for  beginning  salvage  operations  is  long  for  the  Forest  Service.  It 
has  taken  a  month  to  prepare  the  EA  and  Biological  Evaluation,  totaling  over  60  pages. 
This  EA  includes  comments  from  the  public  which  were  initiated  as  "scoping"  around 
October  10.  Now  we  have  20  days  from  November  4  (publication  of  EA)  to  comment.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  it  will  be  December  before  a  sale  is  even  awarded  and  salvage  begins. 
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That  is  a  total  of  2-3  months  before  timber  is  begun  to  be  removed.  The  Forest  Service 
estimates  that  it  will  complete  the  salvage  operations  by  May  1996.  This  represents  a 
total  of  eight  months  to  remove  the  effects  of  Opal  and  during  those  eight  months,  the 
value  of  the  timber  will  be  greatly  reduced  at  a  loss  to  the  government,  the  taxpayer  and 
to  the  local  community. 

Compared  to  other  lands,  the  Forest  Service  is  greatly  impeded  by  what  it  can  do. 
For  example,  adjoining  the  Conecuh  National  Forest  is  the  state  of  Florida's  Blackwater 
River  State  Forest.  This  forest  also  sustained  damage  from  Hurricane  Opal.  However, 
their  response  was  quicker.  The  statistics  in  Florida  are  that  some  60  to  70,000  acres 
have  been  impacted.  Within  two  and  a  half  weeks,  the  State  was  already  selling  salvage 
sales  and  to  date,  some  17  sales  have  been  sold.  On  the  ground  salvage  operations 
began  during  the  first  week  of  November  and  all  32  million  board  feet  impacted  are 
expected  to  be  salvaged  March  1 996.  The  Blackwater  River  State  Forest  has  moved 
quickly  in  order  to  address,  in  their  words;  "forest  health  — southern  pine  beetle  and 
wildfire." 

On  Auburn  University  lands,  also  hit  by  Hurricane  Opal,  the  Solon  Dixon  Forestry 
Center  had  5,000  acres  impacted  with  2-4  million  board  feet  affected.  Within  10  days,  the 
University  was  salvaging  this  land.  In  telephone  discussions  with  representatives  from  the 
Solon  Dixon  Forestry  Center,  they  are  already  seeing  bluestain  occur.  Certainly,  the  rapid 
response  on  the  ground  will  help  Auburn  receive  a  greater  return  for  the  timber  then  the 
Forest  Service  will  because  of  the  state  of  the  timber.  The  longer  one  waits,  the  greater 
the  deterioration  and  reduction  in  value. 

While  the  Forest  Service  goes  through  the  public  comment  process  and  the 
litigation  waiting  period  in  Alabama,  the  value  of  the  timtjer  will  only  decrease.  Let  me  note 
the  Forest  Service's  own  statement  on  page  56  of  the  EA: 

The  potential  exists  that  all  sawtimber  presently  valued  at  $143.42 
/MBF  will  be  reduced  in  quality  to  a  point  where  it  can  only  be  used 
as  pulpwood  which  is  presently  valued  at  $24.08/ccf.  This  means  a 
total  return  of  1  million  dollars  instead  of  the  3-4.5  million  currently 
anticipated. 

If  that  is  not  a  waste  in  taxpayers  money,  I  don't  know  v^at  is. 


(C)  Has  Emergency  Salvage  Law  Helped? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Emergency  Salvage  Law  has  helped.  Without  the 
provision  to  eliminate  appeals  the  Forest  Service  would  have  been  even  slower  in  its 
response  in  preparation  of  its  EA.  The  support  for  salvage  operations  certainly  gave  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  South,  the  confidence  it  needed  to  move  forward.  Perhaps  it  is  still 
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that  fear  of  litigation  which  has  made  the  EA  in  the  Conecuh  case,  so  detailed.  Certainly 
when  Hugo  hit,  the  threat  of  lawsuits  was  non  existent  and  the  end  result  was  a  2-3  page 
EA  which  could  address  the  timely  need  to  conduct  salvage  operations. 

Prior  to  the  Emergency  Salvage  law,  the  Forest  Service,  in  the  South,  was  not  able 
to  remove  damaged  timber  completely.  During  FY  1994,  the  Southern  Region  experienced 
numerous  storms  and  southern  pine  beetle  outbreaks.  According  to  a  report  provided  to 
the  Council  by  the  Forest  Service,  a  total  of  153.2  million  board  feet  was  impacted.  The 
Forest  Service  was  able  to  salvage  through  harvest,  some  76  million  board  feet  or  50 
percent.  Still,  some  71  million  board  feet,  estimated  at  a  value  of  7.3  million  dollars  was 
lost  because  it  could  not  be  harvested.  The  Forest  Service,  in  this  report,  noted  the 
reasons  for  not  tieing  able  to  complete  harvests  as:  "Legal/Administrative  Requirements"; 
"Wet  Soil  Conditions";  and  "Access/Inoperable  Areas". 

The  amount  of  volume  lost  due  to  "Legal/Administrative  Requirements"  was  45 
million  board  feet  at  a  value  of  5.9  million  dollars.  Perhaps  these  losses  due  to 
Legal/Administrative  Requirements  would  have  been  less  under  the  Emergency  Salvage 
Law.  If  not,  certainly  long  term  salvage  legislation  should  address  the  specifics  of  these 
requirements  which  prohibited  utilization  of  the  timber  resource. 

Time  delays  are  costly.  As  the  Forest  Service  noted  in  a  October  12,  1994 
correspondence  to  the  Council  regarding  an  update  on  salvage  sales  from  March  1994 
tornados: 

We  agree  that  five  months  time  from  the  date  of  the  tornados  to  the  sale  offerings 
results  in  a  decreased  utilization  of  quality  wood  in  this  salvage  situation.  While  we 
will  continue  to  make  salvage  offerings  as  timely  as  possible,  we  will  also  continue 
to  follow  the  procedural  requirements  for  implementation  of  resource  management 
activities,  which  are  necessarily  time  consuming. 

Congress  must  seek  to  address  these  "time  consuming'  activities. 


(d)  Status  of  Salvage  for  Southern  Region 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  much  volume  aaoss  the  Southern  Region  has  been  impacted 
by  storms  or  insects  for  FY  1995.  I  have  asked  the  Forest  Service  for  this  specific 
information  as  well  as  how  long  it  has  taken  to  sell  salvage  from  the  date  of  the 
occurrence.  To  this  date,  we  have  not  received  the  more  detailed  information  requested. 
However,  I  do  know,  from  the  Forest  Service  Region  8 "  Rescission  Action,  Section  20001" 
report  that  237.98  million  board  feet  has  been  sold  in  FY  1995  and  190.25  million  board 
feet  has  been  harvested  in  FY  1995. 
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IV.      OTHER  OPPORTUNITIES  TO   IMPROVE   FOREST  HEALTH  AND   SALVAGE 
OPERATIONS 

(A^  PREVENTIVE  MEASURES 

Prevention,  prior  to  catastrophic  incident,  is  key  in  addressing  forest  health. 
As  the  Forest  Service  has  noted  in  previous  reports  "susceptibility  to  pests  is 
decreased  by  applying  available  forest  management  options..."  and  "Many  losses 
could  be  prevented  and  suppression  costs  reduced  if  management  treatments  to 
reduce  stocking  could  be  directed  to  immediately  threatened  stands." 

In  the  Task  Force's  further  vi^ork  regarding  long  term  forest  health,  it  will  be 
helpful  to  consider  providing  the  Forest  Service  with  the  legal  means  to  "apply 
available  forest  management  options..."  including  the  need  to  reduce  stocking  to 
"immediately  threatened  stands."  Basically,  we  must  assure  that  silvicultural 
treatments  are  applied  on  the  ground.  The  current  trend  of  reduced  acres  treated, 
vi^ich  we  expect  to  see  in  the  second  round  of  forest  planning  in  the  South,  must 
be  stopped.  If  we  want  to  assure  forest  health  into  the  future,  Congress  must  find 
the  means  to  effect  ongoing  forest  planning  and  require  healthy  forests  thus 
requiring  more  treated  acres,  not  less  than  the  last  set  of  plans  in  the  South. 


(B^  Wilderness 

The  Forest  Service  should  be  required  to  take  immediate  southern  pine  beetle 
control  actions  in  Wilderness  Areas,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  SPB  does  not 
spread  to  other  productive  lands  and/or  private  lands.  Unfortunately,  the  SPB 
knows  no  boundaries  between  suitable  lands  and  private  lands. 


(C^  Free  Up  Dollars  for  Suppression  Activities 


It  is  my  understanding  that  there  tends  to  be  a  problem  obtaining 
suppression  dollars  from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB).  I  have 
been  told,  from  Forest  Service  personnel  on  the  ground,  that  the  Forest  Service 
reports  in  November  on  expected  suppression  dollar  needs  for  the  following  year. 
However,  it  appears  that  0MB  holds  up  the  dollars  until  the  last  minute.  While 
Congress  authorizes  the  dollars,  0MB  releases  the  dollars.  The  release  of  dollars, 
w^ich  is  particularly  needed  when  suppression  is  a  joint  effort  between  state  and 
federal  governments,  has  not  been  a  smooth  process.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
obtain  more  information  on  this  issue  from  the  State  Foresters  to  ascertain  their 
concerns  since  they  are  heavily  involved  in  the  joint  suppression  projects. 
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(D^  Reforestation  Dollars 

Another  area  of  concern  I  have  been  made  aware  of  on  the  ground  is  the 
need  for  more  appropriated  dollars  for  reforestation.  The  need  comes  about  in 
salvage  operations  where  a  sale  has  no  bid,  yet  the  agency  moves  forward  with  a 
cut  and  leave  policy  in  order  to  suppress  the  SPB.  in  such  instances,  there  will  be 
no  K-V  funds  for  reforestation  and  thus,  appropriated  dollars  for  reforestation  could 
be  necessary. 


V.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Council  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  testify.  We  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  Task  Force  on  addressing  the  salvage  and  forest  health  needs  in  the  Southern  region. 
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STATEMENT  OF 
ROBERT  C.  JOSLIN,  REGIONAL  FORESTER 
SOUTHERN  REGION,  FOREST  SERVICE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Before  the 

Committee  on  Resources 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Concerning  Agency  Performance  in 
the  Southeastern  Region 
Processing  Timber  Salvage  Using  Section  2001  of  Public  Law  104-19 
Emergency  Appropriations  and  Funding  Rescissions  Act 

Washington  D.C. 
December  19,  1995 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  how  the  Forest  Service  in 
the  Southeastern  Region,  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  is 
implementing  the  timber- related  activities  authorized  in  Public 
Law  104-19  to  insure  National  Forests  can  provide  for  multiple 
uses  for  our  diverse  public.   I  am  accompanied  by  David  Chabreck, 
Southern  Pine  Beetle  Operations  team  leader.  Forester  on  the 
National  Forests'  in  Mississippi,  and  Dr.  Forrest  Oliveria, 
Entomologist,  State  and  Private  Forestry,  Alexandria,  Louisiana. 

Overview 

The  President  has  directed  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  the  Interior,  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  to  implement  this  law  in  a  way  that,  to  the  maxintum 
extent  allowed,  follows  our  current  environmental  laws  and 
programs.   The  directive  from  the  President  regarding  the 
implementation  of  the  timber- related  provisions  to  Public  Law 
104-19  has  been  submitted  to  the  record  in  previous  hearings 
before  this  Committee. 

Due  to  our  efforts  to  implement  the  salvage  provisions  of  the 
Rescission  Act,  the  Forest  Service  exceeded  its  pre- rescission 
fiscal  year  (FY)  1995  programmed  level  of  timber  salvage  offer  by 
approximately  300  million  board  feet  (MMBF) .   Offering  1.8  billion 
board  feet  (BBF)  in  FY  1995  places  the  Forest  Service  on  track  to 
meet  the  Rescission  Act  goal  of  4.5  BBF. 
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We  are  involving  the  public  early  in  the  planning  process  so  that 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  provide  input  and  become  involved  in 
monitoring  our  performance.   Our  goal  is  to  maintain  and  promote 
good  working  relationships  with  the  public  and  tribal,  state  and 
local  government  entities. 

The  Administration  was  moving  aggressively  on  timber  salvage 
before  enactment  of  Public  Law  104-19.   In  direct  response  to  the 
concerns  emanating  from  the  wildfires  of  the  1994  season,  regions 
were  already  pursuing  timber  salvage  as  a  part  of  the  restoration 
effort  for  the  areas  affected  by  the  fires. 

Historically,  expedient  salvage  harvesting  of  timber  has  been  the 
rule  in  the  South.   Large  scale  tree  mortality  generally  results 
from  either  of  two  causes,  insect  attack  or  windstorms.   Two 
insects,  the  southern  pine  beetle  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
gypsy  moth  are  primary  sources  of  insect  mortality  in  our  timber 
stands,  requiring  vigilance  and  response.   Severe  windstorms  and 
tornadoes  are  also  common.   Periodically,  we  are  faced  with 
catastrophic  situations  such  as  Hurricane  Hugo  in  1989  and  this 
past  October  Hurricane  Opal,  which  affected  thousands  of  forested 
acres . 

Dead  trees  quickly  deteriorate  in  our  warm,  humid  climate.   On 
both  public  and  private  lands,  there  has  always  been  an  objective 
to  rapidly  detect  and  harvest  salvage  timber.   In  the  Southern 
Region  timber  salvage  operations  are  usually  small  sales  with 
short  duration.   The  time  between  the  beginning  of  timber  sale 
planning  and  completion  of  harvest  is  often  a  matter  of  just  a  few 
weeks . 

Public  and  private  forest  ownership  is  often  interspersed  and  the 
public  largely  understands  and  supports  the  need  to  capture 
mortality  and  maintain  healthy  forests  across  the  South.   There  is 
excellent  cooperation  between  federal  and  state  agencies  and 
forest  industry  to  accomplish  forest  management  practices  which 
maintain  healthy  forests. 

Implementing  PL  104-19  In  Region  8 

Now,  I  will  elciborate  on  how  the  salvage  provisions  in  the  law 
have  been  applied  to  the  Southern  Region.   The  Forest  Service  in 
this  region  has  always  emphasized  quick  removal  of  salvage  timber 
consistent  with  Forert  Plan  standards  and  guidelines  and  in 
compliance  with  existing  environmental  law.   In  the  short  period 
of  time  since  the  enactment  of  the  law,  the  region  has  been  able 
to  streamline  our  processes  consistent  with  the  President's 
directive  and  the  subsequent  memorandum  of  agreement.   At  the  same 
time,  we  have  successfully  maintained  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  protect  and  eiahance 
populations  of  threatened  and  endangered  species. 

The  Southern  Region  began  FY  95  with  a  programmed  salvage  level  of 
65  MMBF.   Due  to  increased  southern  pine  beetle  activity  in 
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several  states,  and  in  response  to  the  enabling  measures  contained 
in  PL  104-19,  we  increased  our  expected  offer  level   to  205  MMBF. 
By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  actually  offered  242  MMBF  of 
salvage  timber.   Of  that,  we  sold  238  MMBF  (over  98%  of  the 
offered  volume) .    More  than  190  MMBF  of  that  salvage  timber  was 
harvested  last  fiscal  year. 

Most  of  the  salvage  timber  sold  in  FY  95  was  on  National  Forests 
in  Mississippi  (129  MMBF) ,  the  Ouachita  NF  in  Arkansas  (43  MMBF) 
and  National  Forests  in  Alabama  (22  MMBF) .   These  three  areas 
accounted  for  80%  of  the  salvage  timber  sold  in  the  Region,  and 
almost  all  of  this  was  attributable  to  southern  pine  beetle 
suppression.  The  southern  pine  beetle  (SPB)  is  the  most 
destructive  insect  of  pine  forests  in  the  south.   Each  year  it 
kills  trees  worth  millions  of  dollars  and  impacts  other  forest 
resources  such  as  wildlife  habitat,  threatened  and  endangered 
species,  and  recreation  opportunities. 

We  estimate  that  the  National  Forests  in  the  Southern  Region  have 
about  70  MMBF  of  available  salvage  timber  with  over  half  of  that 
in  Alabama  and  Georgia  resulting  from  Hurricane  Opal.   North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  have  scattered  volume.   Timber  salvage 
efforts  are  currently  underway  in  these  states. 

Insect  activity  and  storm  damage  will  continue  to  create 
additional  salvage  opportunities  in  the  future.   As  winter 
approaches  our  concern  is  the  large  number  of  southern  pine  beetle 
infestations  that  are  present.   Large,  over -wintering  populations 
of  southern  pine-  beetle,  set  the  stage  for  potentially  serious 
conditions  come  next  spring  and  summer. 

While  there  are  many  examples  of  recent  successful  timber  salvage 
efforts  across  the  region,   I  would  like  to  focus  in  detail  on  one 
particular  area,  the  Homochitto  National  Forest  in  southern 
Mississippi,  to  demonstrate  how  the  Forest  Service  strives  to 
operate  under  PL  104-19. 

On  the  Homochitto  National  Forest  in  Mississippi  or  in  other 
forests  in  the  South,  the  strategy  to  suppress  southern  pine 
beetle . infestations  has  included  an  aggressive  approach  to  harvest 
infested  areas  to  curb  further  spread  of  insects.   Public  support 
for  the  suppression  effort,  an  interagency  agreement  to  expedite 
the- environmental  review  process,  and  the  use  of  the  emergency 
provision  for  salvage  under  Public  Law  104-19  to  provide 
additional  resource  support,  led  to  the  salvage  of  over  75  million 
board  feet  of  timber  during  the  southern  pine  beetle  epidemic  in 
FY' 95,  while  maintaining  environmental  quality. 

The  combination  of  these  strategies  and  cooperative  efforts 
enabled  the  Homochitto  National  Forest  to  expedite  the  suppression 
of  over  2800  southern  pine  beetle  infestations  during  FY' 95. 

We  will  continue  to  be  faced  with  insect  attack,  storms  and  other 
causes  that  generate  salvage  and  we  are  prepared  to  respond 
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appropriately.   We  are  making  use  of  the  provisions  in  PL  104-19 
to  expedite  our  response. 

Work  in  the  Southern  Region  for  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996 
reflects  the  high  priority  we  have  given  to  implementing  the 
salvage  provisions  of  PL  104-19  while  protecting  resources  and 
mulitiple  uses  of  National  Forests. 

This  completes  my  testimony.  Thank  you  for  opportunity  to  provide 
you  with  this  overview.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have . 
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Good  morning.  I  am  Gene  A.  Sirmon,  President  of  the  Mississippi  Forestry 

Association.  My  association  represents  almost  3,000  members  of  the  Forestry 

community  in  a  state  where  over  100  wood  using  plants  utilize  raw  materials  from 

national  forest  lands.  As  a  consulting  forester,  I  am  also  retained  to  manage  a 

subsidiary  organization  of  MFA  called  the  Mississippi  Federal  Timber  Council.   I 

represent  over  40  companies  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  that  purchase  timber 

sales,  or  are  involved  in  the  harvesting  of  timber  from  the  six  national  forests  in 

Mississippi.   Most  of  these  companies  were  directly  involved  in  the  salvaging  of 

over  140  million  board  feet  of  timber  killed  by  southern  pine  beetles  on  the 

National  Forests  in  Mississippi  this  summer.  Because  of  the  substantial  forest  land 

base,  as  well  as  the  extremely  high  quality  timber  products,  these  lands  represent  a 

very  important  source  of  raw  materials  supply  for  the  wood  using  plants  within  my 

state. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise,  then,  that  the  forestry  community  in  Mississippi  becomes 
very  concerned  when  catastrophic  events  occur,  such  as  the  southern  pine  beetle 
outbreak  of  this  past  summer. 
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First,  on  behalf  of  those  I  represent,  as  well  as  all  taxpayers  of  Mississippi  and  the 
nation,  I  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  efficiency  and  speed  with 
which  the  salvage  operation  was  carried  out  over  the  summer.  I  know  you  realize 
that  these  kinds  of  successes  don't  just  happen  on  their  own.  To  prepare, 
advertise,  and  sell  a  total  of  210  million  board  feet,  of  which  140  was  salvage,  in  a 
matter  of  just  a  few  months,  is  truly  remarkable.  In  my  opinion,  this  represents  the 
ultimate  in  commitment,  dedication  and  team  work.  This  was  accomplished  in  spite 
of  the  necessity  to  comply  with  various  environmental  laws  such  as  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  The  Endangered  Species  Act,  The  Antiquities  Act,  The 
Clean  Water  Act,  and  numerous  other  environmental  laws  and  regulations. 

I  would  like  to  enumerate  some  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Forest  Service  which 
made  the  operation  successful.  First,  the  handling  of  catastrophic  events  is  not 
totally  new  to  forest  service  personnel  in  Mississippi.  Tornadoes,  hurricanes, 
floods,  fires,  ice  storms  and  southern  pine  beetle  outbreaks  are  common 
occurrences  and  the  forest  has  experienced  no  less  than  1 5  such  events  over  the 
last  8  years.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  contingency  plans  for  handling  most 
catastrophic  events  are  prepared  ahead  of  time  and  simply  revised  for  the  site 
specific  conditions  as  they  arise.  As  you  are  aware,  under  the  current  regulations, 
the  Forest  Service  is  required  to  prepare  environmental  documentation  and  provide 
the  opportunity  for  public  involvement  on  any  timber  sold,  regardless  of  the 
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amount  or  the  size  of  the  area  involved.  The  normal  process  requires  a  minimum  of 
51  days  from  the  time  the  scoping  process  is  initiated  until  the  final  decision  is 
published.   This  requirement  was  met  by  preparing  the  proper  documentation  and 
conducting  the  appropriate  public  involvement  well  in  advance  of  the  actual 
outbreak.  The  decision  to  do  this  advanced  planning  was  based  on  information 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Health  Group,  State  and  Private 
Forestry  at  Pineville,  Louisiana.  Continuous  forest  health  monitoring  conducted  by 
this  group  in  the  fall  of  1994  and  spring  of  1995  indicated  that  a  serious  southern 
pine  beetle  outbreak  was  eminent.  During  the  ensuing  period,  Forest  Service 
personnel  developed  interagency  agreements  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Mississippi  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  The 
agreements  detailed  the  strategies  that  would  be  used  in  specific  circumstances  as 
well  as  provided  a  level  of  advanced  agency  cooperation  that  would  insure  the 
protection  of  endangered  species  and  cultural  resources. 

Having  completed  this  phase  of  job,  the  Forest  Service  lost  little  time  in  advertising 
timber  sales  when  the  beetle  activity  heated  up  in  early  May.  The  normal  procedure 
was  to  locate  and  prepare  for  sale,  an  infested  spot  or  multiple  spots.  Detection 
flights  were  conducted  weekly,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  detect  1 50-200  new 
spots  each  week.  This  phase  of  the  job  usually  required  an  average  of  7  days. 
Following  the  spot  preparation,  site  specific  archeological  surveys  and  biological 
evaluations  for  red-cockaded  woodpeckers  and  other  endangered  species  were 
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conducted.  This  normally  required  another  5  days.  The  sales  were  then  advertised 
and  contracts  prepared  and  awarded  which  required  another  7  days.  So,  from  the 
time  the  spot  was  detected  until  salvage  of  the  spot  actually  began,  required  an 
average  of  21  days. 

The  entire  operation  was  expedited  by  the  emergency  status  provided  by  public 
law  104-19.  The  administratively  determined  hiring  authority  allowed  the  Forest 
Service  to  hire  temporary  employees  to  aid  in  the  operation.  Many  of  these  hires 
were  former  Forest  Service  employees  who  had  prior  experience  in  such 
operations.  Employees  were  detailed  from  other  forests  throughout  the 
southern  region  to  assist  in  sale  preparation  and  contract  administration.  In 
addition,  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Mississippi  Forestry  Commission 
provided  the  opportunity  for  state  employees  to  participate  in  the  operation. 

Again,  we  feel  the  forest  service  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  spite 

of  the  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  various  environmental  regulations  associated 

with  southern  pine  beetle  salvage  operations. 

Although  Public  Law  104-19  provides  some  relief  until  September  1997,  we  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  wisdom  of  requiring  NEPA  documentation  and 
especially  the  long  public  involvement  period  before  salvage  of  dying  and  dead 
trees  can  begin.   As  mentioned  earlier,  catastrophic  events  in  the  south  are  almost 
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routine  in  nature.  While  some  events  such  as  southern  pine  beetles  can  be 
predicted,  most  cannot.  For  those  that  cannot  be  predicted  the  required 
documentation  normally  results  in  delays  of  50-60  days  before  salvage  can  begin. 
Southern  pines  are  a  very  valuable  commodity.  Unlike  most  western  species, 
southern  pines  tend  to  lose  their  value  very  quickly  once  they  have  been  hit 
by  insects  or  disease  or  damaged  by  wind,  fire,  ice  etc.  Even  though  salvage  time 
was  held  to  a  minimum  in  Mississippi  this  summer,  the  value  of  the  140  million 
board  feet  sold  was  reduced  by  at  least  50  percent.  This  in  turn  resulted  in  a  loss 
in  25  percent  return  funds  to  school  districts  and  county  governments  of  over  $2.5 
million. 

We  continue  to  have  serious  concerns  about  forest  health  conditions  on  our 
southern  national  forests  that  cause  these  tremendous  timber  losses. 
Although,  140  million  board  feet  was  salvaged  on  the  national  forests  in 
Mississippi  this  summer,  considerably  more  timber  was  lost.  As  a  result  of  the 
declining  forest  health  of  the  national  forests  in  the  south,  we  can  expect  losses 
from  insects  and  diseases  to  continue  at  a  high  level  until  such  time  as  the  old  pine 
stands  are  replaced  with  young  healthy  stands.  According  to  information  presented 
in  the  report  "Managing  Southern  Forests  to  Reduce  Southern  Pine  Beetle 
Impacts",   Prepared  by  a  Forest  Service  Task  force  in  1986,  I  quote,  "from  1982 
through  1985  the  south  experienced  the  worst  recorded  outbreak  of  the  southern 
pine  beetle.  Losses  to  this  insect  have  grown  on  national  forests  because 
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stands  conditions  have  developed  to  the  point  where  they  are  highly  susceptible  to 
the  SPB."  the  document  further  states;  "we  believe  there  are  two  important 
changes  in  forest  conditions  over  the  last  3  decades  that  have  contributed  to  the 
severity  of  recent  epidemics:  (1)  pine  stands  have  become  more  densely  stocked, 
and  (2)  pine  stands  have,  on  the  average,  become  older.  These  changes  in  forest 
resource  characteristics  mean  that  food  and  habitat  for  the  SPB  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  over  the  years."  Today  over  60  percent  of  the  pine  stands  on  national 
forest  lands  in  Mississippi  are  over  60  years  old  and  many  are  over  70  years. 
Standards  and  guidelines  proposed  under  the  new  land  management  plan  currently 
under  preparation  for  the  National  Forests  in  Mississippi,  call  for  future  rotations 
ranging  from  80  to  120  years  old  on  at  least  367,000  acres.  Even  at  the  current 
rate  of  harvesting  some  stands  will  be  over  1 50  years  old  before  regeneration 
occurs.  Although,  some  individual  trees  may  survive  this  long,  given  the  history  of 
catastrophic  events  and  the  biological  limitations  of  southern  pines,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  many  shortleaf,  loblolly  and  slash  pine  stands  will  be  alive  at  this  age. 


In  our  opinion,  forest  health  legislation  is  desperately  needed  that  will  insure  that 
the  valuable  timbers  assets  contained  on  our  southern  national  forests  are  managed 
within  their  biological  capabilities.   We  do  not  believe  the  public  trust  is  being 
properly  served  when  the  lands  continue  to  be  managed  under  guidelines 
that  will  most  surely  result  in  continued  losses  such  as  we  have  experienced  in 
Mississippi  this  year. 

I  will  be  most  happy  to  work  with  the  committee  in  developing  such  legislation. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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nvfTRODUCTION 


My  comments  are  intended  to  provide  a  very  brief  overview  of 
the  importance  of  forests,  forestry,  and  forest  management  in  a  global 
context,  and  then  to  convey  the  importance  of  having  salvage 
harvesting  as  a  viable  silvicultural  tool  available  to  forest  managers. 

UNDERLYING  ASSUMPTIONS  AND  CONSIDERATIONS 

1.  The  forests  of  the  world  are  integral  to  the  integrity  of  the 
biological  system  that  perpetuates  Ufe  on  this  planet  as  we  know 
it  today. 

2.  Forests  provide  a  wide  array  of  values  and  uses  for  humankind. 
Professional  forestry  and  forest  management  are  necessary  in 
order  to  insure  the  long-term  sustainability  and  health  of  these 
forests. 

3.  Human  beings  must  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  natural 
systems.  With  a  world  population  of  over  5.5  biUion  people,  there 
is  virtually  no  part  of  the  earth  that  is  not  directly  or  indirectly 
impacted  by  human  activity.  The  forests  of  the  world  are  no 
exception. 

4.  Because  of  the  very  high  economic  and  biological  importance  of 
the  world's  forests,  forest  management  is  a  necessary  activity  if 
forests  are  to  be  sustainable.    The  objectives  of  forest 
management  are  determined  individually  by  landowners  whether 
they  be  private,  public,  corporate,  tribal  or  trust,  and  by  society 
through  regulation  and  pohcy.  Objectives,  poUcy,  and  regulations 
are  subject  to  change  over  time.   All  forest  management 
activities  are  based  on  principles  of  forest  health,  sustainability 
and  a  land  ethic.  In  other  words,  whatever  we  do  in  our  forests 
we  must  do  in  such  a  way  that  we  do  not  permanently  impair  the 
innate  productivity  of  the  land. 

Forest  health  is  a  condition  where  biotic  and  abiotic  influences 
(e.g.,  pests,  wildfire,  atmospheric  deposition,  hurricanes,  ice  storms, 
disease,  silvicultural  treatment,  and  harvesting  operation)  do  not 
threaten  current  or  futvu-e  resource  management  objectives  or  options. 
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SALVAGE  HARVESTING 

Salvage  harvesting  is  but  one  of  many  silvicultural  activities  that 
is  available  to  forest  managers  to  use  in  order  to  satisfy  the  specified 
management  objectives.   "Salvage  cuttings  are  made  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  removing  trees  that  have  been  or  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  killed  or  damaged  by  injurious  agencies  other  than  competition 
between  trees.   The  kind  of  salvage  cutting  easiest  visualized  is  that 
aimed  at  capturing  the  highly  perishable  values  in  trees  that  are 
seriously  damaged,  dying,  or  already  dead."  (Smith,  1986) 

When  considering  salvage  harvesting  as  a  potential  management 
option,  the  decision  process  should  be  a  function  of  the  forest 
management  objectives  as  constrained  by  biologic,  economic,  and 
e.xisting  poUcy  and  regulatory  factors.   It  should  be  noted  that  the 
forest  management  decisions  must  be  made  in  the  context  of  a  25  to 
200  year  plaiming  horizon.  This  long  time  frame  is  quite  different  from 
most  economic  and  socio-pohtical  decision-making  scenarios  that  we 
normally  deal  with.   Salvage  decisions  on  the  other  hand  must  be  made 
in  a  very  timely  maimer  in  that  the  decline  in  economic  value  of  dead 
timber  is  measured  in  days  or  weeks.   Wood  eating  insects  and  decay 
causing  fungi  do  not  wait  for  us  to  make  a  decision. 

SALVAGE  HARVESTING  IN  THE  EASTERN  US 

With  this  basic  background  information  in  place  I  would  like  to 
now  focus  on  Salvage  Harvesting  in  the  context  of  eastern  US  forests 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  upland  hardwood  forests  of  the  central  and 
southern  Appalachian  Mountains. 

The  Appalachian  Hardwood  Forests  extending  from  Permsylvania 
south  to  Georgia  and  Alabama,  are  the  largest,  contiguous,  temperate 
hardwood  forests  in  the  world.  They  are  also  noted  for  being  one  of 
the  most  biologically  diverse  forested  ecosystems  in  the  United  States. 
Historical  events  have  played  a  major  role  in  shaping  the  present  day 
structure  and  composition  of  these  forests.    Of  noteworthy  importance 
is  the  significant  harvesting  that  took  place  between  1880  and  1910  and 
the  extensive  death  of  the  American  Chesmut  between  1910  and  1930. 
These  two  significant  events  have  resulted  in  a  general  lack  of  age- 
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class  diversity,  one  of  the  most  important  and  least  considered 
components  of  biodiversity.  To  draw  an  analogy  to  illustrate  this  point, 
consider  a  viable  human  community  as  being  one  that  is  made  up  of 
infants,  young  children,  teenagers,  young  adults,  middle-aged  people, 
and  elderly  people.  In  like  manner,  a  viable  and  healthy  forest  is  made 
up  of  individuals  or  groups  of  trees  that  are  seedhngs,  pole-sized 
trees,  maturing  trees,  and  old  trees.   Because  of  the  concentrated 
harvesting  that  occurred  in  the  Appalachian  (and  a  lot  of  the  eastern  US 
forests)  100  years  ago,  we  now  have  forests  that  are  getting  old  and 
are  having  health  problems  on  a  rather  large  scale.  These  problems  are 
apparent  on  both  public  and  private  lands.  Having  the  abihty  to  salvage 
dead  and  dying  trees  and  forests  needs  to  be  a  forest  management 
alternative  if  we  are  to  effectively  manage  this  valuable  natural  resource 
in  a  sustainable  manner.  It  is  also  important  to  understand  that  it  may 
be  appropriate  or  necessary  to  harvest  some  healthy  trees  in  a  stand 
where  salvage  harvesting  is  being  done.  .A.s  an  example,  if  windthrow 
were  highly  probable  for  the  remaining  live  trees  it  may  be  advisable  to 
remove  them.   However,  if  regeneration  was  an  objective  following  the 
salvage  and  the  remaining  Uve  trees  would  adversely  affect  the  desired 
regeneration,  then  it  would  be  appropriate  to  remove  the  live  trees. 

Today  the  Gypsy  Moth  is  having  a  major  impact  on  the  structure, 
function,  and  composition  of  virtually  all  eastern  US  forests.  The 
forests  of  today  are  different  from  those  present  when  this  country 
was  settled  and  the  forests  of  the  future  will  be  different  from  those 
present  today. 

SALVAGE  HARVESTING  -  WHY? 

Conditions  that  result  in  salvage  harvesting  being  a  viable 
management  alternative  are  numerous,  far  reaching,  and  major  forces  in 
the  Eastern  US. 


Major  abiotic  events  include: 

a.       Hurricanes  -  1989  (Hugo)  4.5  miUion  acres  damaged 
in  SC,  which  is  37%  of  S.C.  timberland 
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b.  Ice  storms  -  1979,  1993 

c.  Floods  -  1985 

d.  Wildfire  -  Small  fires  annually,  catastrophic 
fires  at  wide  intervals  perhaps  lOO's  of  years 

e.  Atmospheric  deposition  (base  depletion  in 
soils) 

Major  biotic  events  include: 

a.  Insect  epidemics;  Southern  Pine  Beetles,  Gypsy  Moth 

b.  Disease;  Chestnut  Bhght,  Dutch  Elm  disease 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  it  is  imperative  that  Forest  Managers  maintain  a  full 
array  of  silvicultural  tools  and  Forest  Management  options  that  are 
available  to  be  used  singularly  or  in  combination  to  meet  forest 
resource  management  objectives.   Salvage  harvesting  is  just  one  of 
those  tools  but  a  very  important  one.  Simply  put,  it  must  be  a 
management  alternative  and  the  decision  to  implement  a  salvage 
harvest  must  be  made  in  a  timely  manner.  There  are  and  will  be 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  salvage  harvesting  is  to  be 
implemented  in  a  particular  instance  and  under  a  specific  set  of 
conditions.   This  is  a  process  issue  and  is  separate  from  the  basic  idea 
of  salvage  harvesting  as  a  viable  and  appropriate  forest  management 
alternative.  How  to  implement  salvage  harvesting  may  well  require  that 
all  stock-holders  sit  down  at  the  same  table  and  agree  to  understand 
the  biological  implications  of  the  specific  situation,  the  economic 
conditions  that  prevail,  and  the  socio-pohtical  forces  that  are  present. 
Working  together  engenders  trust. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be  afforded  the  opportxmity  to 
participate  in  this  hearing.  Thank  you. 
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IKC    irtTt    STRCET       tALIM     OB(OON    t^MI  Tcvl~»~<.  <«0»  WS«»0 


Occ«mb«r  12.  1993 


Rcpretenutiv*  Elizabeth  Furse 
316  Cannon  JIouM  Office  Buildi:;g 
WuWngton.DC'205l$~'   ' 

Dear  R«pra*enutive  Furae: 

It  it  with  a  great  dealj^jugBgiggQ^j^that  I  nou  your  aponiorihip,  at  the  urging  of  the 
Oregon  Natural  Reiourcei  DcOnae  Council,  of  a  roeature  to  repeal  this  year'a  salvage 
logging  ridar. 

I  am  aware  of  your  long  opposition  to  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO't  position  on  timber  harvest 
on  federal  lands,  but  I  find  your  lead  sponsorship  of  this  repeal  measure  to  be  counter 
productive  to  your  current  le-election  campaign,  at  least  among  many  of  our  affiliates. 

Sincerely, 


c-S- 


Irv  Fletcher 
President 


IFsh 


Lonlmel 
Martin  Aemi 
Mike  Draper 
RodKelty 
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Michael  V.  Draper 

MEMSen  GENERAL  EXECUTIVE  BOAno 
Phone    S03/SSA-39eO 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE:  CONTACTS: 

December  7,  1995  Mike  Draper    503/254-3860 

Jeff  Joseph      202/452-9431 

CONGRESSWOMAN  PURSE'S  LEGISLATION  WOULD  ELIMINATE  LIGHT  OF  HOPE 
FOR  NORTHWEST  TIMBER  WORKERS.  SAYS  LABOR  LEADER 

(Portland,  Ore.)  -  The  following  statement  was  released  today  by  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  7th  District  Board  Member  Michael  Draper  in  response  to  legislation  introduced  by 
Congresswoman  Elizabeth  Furse  (D-OR)  to  repeal  the  Umber  harvesting  measure  attached  to  the  1995 
Omnibus  Rescissions  Bill  signed  by  President  Clinton  this  summer: 

"Congresswoman  Purse's  legislation  will  snuff  out  the  small  light  of  hope  provided  for  timber  workers 
when  President  Clinton  signed  the  Omnibus  Rescissions  bill  this  summer.  The  timber  har%'csting 
measure  was  designed  to  release  a  supply  of  timber  to  help  ease  the  ongoing  timber  supply  crisis  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Northern  California.  The  measure  also  represented  a  small  step  toward  making  a 
reality  President  Clinton's  promise  to  provide  a  stable  supply  of  timber  for  the  region. 

"This  measure  was  signed  by  the  President  following  intense  negotiations  to  make  the  provision 
acceptable  to  the  environmental  community.  Courts  in  Oregon  and  Kentucky  have  reviewed  the 
measure  and  found  it  a  justified  expression  of  congressional  intent. 

"Sadly,  Congresswoman  Furse  has  chosen  to  side  with  preservationists  who  continue  to  challenge  the 
release  of  any  timber.  Meanwhile,  timber-dependent  workers  and  our  families  continue  to  suffer  from 
mill  closures  and  economic  uncertainty. 

"With  this  legislation,  Congresswoman  Furse  has  delivered  a  lump  of  coal  into  the  stockings  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  forest  products  workers  throughout  our  region. 

"We  urge  Congress  to  defeat  this  legislation.  And  we  urge  the  administration  to  enforce  the  law  and 
release  all  sales  as  required  under  Section  200  l(k)  of  the  Rescissions  bill  " 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  headquartered  in  Washington.  DC. 
represents  550.000  working  men  and  women  throughout  the  United  States,  including  approximately 
25.000  men  and  women  employed  in  the  forest  products  industry  in  the  Western  United  States. 

-  30  " 
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A  News  Release  from  ihe  American  Forest  &  Paper  AssociaiJon 


FOR  RELEASE:  CONTACT:  Barry  Polsky 

December  19, 1995  202/463-2467 


The  following  statement  was  issued  today  by  AF&PA  President  and  CEO  W. 
Benson  Moore  with  regard  to  the  salvage  amendment  to  the  Omnibus  Rescissions 
Bill: 

For  the  enviroiunental  community,  certain  members  of  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  claim  that  they  were  fooled  by  the  timber  salvage  law  that  the  president 
signed  last  summer  is  either  pure  politics,  poor  staff  work,  or  both. 

The  president  signed  the  bill  into  law  only  after  he  had  vetoed  the  first  draft  and 
had  it  revised  by  Congress  to  his  satisfaction.  The  president  would  hardly  sign  legislation 
that  he  hadn't  read  or  didn't  imderstand.    Moreover,  a  federal  court  reviewed  the  measure 
and  found  that  it  was  a  true  expression  of  congressional  intent. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  condemned  by  environmentalists  would  allow  die 
harvest  of  about  650  million  board  feet  of  timber  sold  between  1990  and  1995.  That  is 
slightly  more  than  half  of  what  the  president's  own  1993  forest  plan  promised  every  year  - 
-a  promise  yet  to  be  realized. 

Regarding  the  environmental  impact  of  the  harvests,  the  president's  representative 
in  the  Northwest  said  "they  will  have  small  impact.  The  president's  plan  still  protects  80 
percent  of  the  remaining  old  growth."  Cancelling  the  sales  now  would  cost  the  Treasury 
$100  million,  while  the  govenmient  stands  to  gain  $300  million  if  they  go  through. 

The  small  supply  of  timber  represented  by  this  law  will  keep  a  few  mills  operating 
for  only  a  few  mondis,  something  that  will  ease  the  economic  and  social  plight  of  the 
beleaguered  rural  communities  of  die  Northwest 
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Fune  Legislation  Unwanraiited,  Unfortunate 

Le^slation  introduced  by  representative  Elizabeth  Furse  (D-OR)  to  repeal  the  so-called 
'salvage  rider"  contained  in  the  Resdssion  Bill  is  'unwarranted  and  unfortunate',  according  to 
Jim  Geisinger,  President  of  the  Northwest  Forestry  Association  (NFA.)  'It  looks  like  Scrooge 
just  ddivered  an  early  Christmas  gift  to  rural  communities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,'  be  remarked. 

Suddenly,  certain  members  of  Congress  who,  like  Elizabeth  Furse  (D-OR)  voted  against 
the  salvage  amendment  when  the  bill  was  being  debated  as  long  ago  as  last  March,  are  abruptly 
calling  for  repeal  of  the  rider  saying  they  were  misled  by  the  bill's  language.  "Does  this  mean  they 
would  have  voted  for  the  biD  if  they'd  read  it?"  Geisinger  asked. 

This  spate  of  political  activity  is  clearly  the  result  of  a  well-orchestrated,  heavily-financed 
campaign  of  lobbying  and  media  manipulation  by  environmentalists. 

On  November  28,  former  Indiana  congressman  Jim  Jontz,  now  head  of  the  Western 
Ancient  Forest  Council,  wrote  a  lengthy  memo  to  "Forest  Activists"  on  the  Internet.  The  memo 
talked  about  putting  'pressure"  on  the  White  House  and  putting  the  president  on  the  "hotseaf  to 
get  the  rider  repealed   It  exhorted  forest  activists  to  spend  'several  days"  lobbying  on  Capitol 
Hill.  It  talked  about  'educating  and  motivating"  members  of  Congress  with  hdp  fitnn  Icnown 
Congressional  Greens. '  It  laid  out  plans  to  'package'  the  issue  for  local  and  national  media  (by 
the  way,  rallies  and  arrests  'get  ink' )  And  the  memo  spoke  of  the  urgency  to  introduce 
legislation  to  repeal  the  lider. 

When  Congresswoman  Furse  did  just  that  on  December  7,  her  ofBcial  statement  read  and 
sounded  as  if  it  had  been  drafted  by  Jontz  and  the  Sierra  Chib.  No  wonder. 
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"Representative  Furse  claims  she  was  "misled'  by  the  language  in  the  bill,'  Geisinger  said, 
'and  the  president  is  attempting  to  block  its  impleinentatioD  even  though  he  signed  the  legislation 
Didn't  they  even  bother  to  read  it?  It's  frightening  to  think  that  the  preadem  would  sign 
legislation  he  hasnt  read  or  can't  comprehend."  * 

Geisinger  said  the  bill  was  written  clearly  and  explicitly,  adding  that  the  accompanying 
committee  and  conference  reports,  as  well  as  other  statements  on  the  record,  make  the  intent  of 
Congress  dear   "For  the  administration,  certain  members  of  Congress,  and  environmentalists  to 
claim  they  are  surprised  by  what  the  law  directs  is  either  pure  politics,  very  poor  staff  work,  or 
both." 

Geisingef'  said  the  salvage  rider  was  designed  to  address  three  issues:  1)  Forest  health  and 
salvage  (from  which  it  received  its  name,)  2)  Expedite  timber  sales  in  the  area  covered  by  the 
president's  Northwest  Forest  Plan,  and,  3)  Release  of  existing  offered  timber  sales,  known  as 
Section  2001(k). 

These  timber  sale  comracts  pose  a  SlOO  million  liability  to  the  government  to  cancel,  while 
the  U.S.  Treasury  stands  to  gain  as  much  as  S300  million  if  these  sales  go  through   For  this 
reason.  Congress  inchided  the  release  of  these  old  contracts  as  part  of  the  Rescission  BiH. 

"Not  only  does  this  legislation  promote  and  protect  the  health  of  our  forests,  it  is  vitally 
necessary  for  our  mills  and  our  timber  dependent  communities,"  Geisinger  said   Of  the  companies 
holding  contracts,  about  a  dozen  have  closed  mills  while  awaiting  the  sales  to  be  released. 

The  total  volume  covered  by  Section  2001(k)  -  about  650  million  board  feet  sold  over  the 
past  five  years  •  is  only  slightly  over  half  of  what  the  president's  forest  plan  promised  every  year, 
Geisinger  added    "This  volume  sold  in  prior  years  could  go  a  long  way  toward  mitigating  the 
economic  hardship  caused  by  reductions  in  the  federal  timber  sale  program,  while  helping  the 
administration  meet  its  promise  to  timber  dependent  communities  in  the  Northwest,"  Geisinger 
said. 

##NFA## 


Editors/Reporten  Note: 

Copies  of  the  Jontz  memo  are  available  from  NFA's  Portland  office,  (503)  222-950S. 
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